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I INSCRIBE THIS VOLUME TO THE MEMORY OF 

THE LATE 

Sir HENEY MAEION DUEAND, 

K.C.S.T. 

A MAN WHO COMBINED A KATIE GREATNP:SS OF SOUL 
AND A PERFECT GENIUS FOR AFFAIRS 
WITH SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS, DIRECTNESS OF PURPOSE, 
AND A DETESTATION OF ALL THAT IS MEAN AND FALSE. 
AS WISE IN COUNSEL 

AS HE WAS PROMPT AND DECIDED IN ACTION, 

HE MET ALL THE STORMS OF LIFE WITH FORTITUDE, 
RENDERING EVER, ALIKE BY HIS ACTION AND HIS EXAMPLE, 
UNSURPASSED SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY. 

AFTER A SERVICE FULL OF HONOUR, EXTENDING OVER 
FORTY-TWO YEARS, 

HE DIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTY. 

“HE LEFT A REPUTATION WITHOUT SPOT-THE BEST 

INHERITANCE HE COULD BEQUEATH TO HIS CHILDREN.” 




PREFACE TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


The present volume concludes the history of the purely military 
events of the great Indian uprising of 1857. 

The question whether that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly at the time, and is 
to this day as warmly contested. In the concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw some light on the 
dispute, by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a line in that chapter which will not bear the most 
searching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1857 was not primarily caused by the greased 
cartridges; that it was neither conceived nor designed by the 
Sipahis. The mutiny was in reality the offspring of the dis¬ 
content roused by the high-handed measures inaugurated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousie, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. The greased cartridge was 
the opportune instrument skilfully used by a band of con¬ 
spirators, for the most part men of Oudh, for the purpose of 
rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
secutive breaches of contract and of faith. 

Of these acts—of the attempt, as I have termed it, to disregard 
the silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern people, and in the course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudices and to disregard obligations—the mutiny was 
the too certain consequence. It is remarkable that the decisive 
points of this great uprising were at two places, famous in 
Indian history, in both of which we had, by force or by the 
moral power engendered by the possession of force, displaced 
the former rulers. These places were Dehli and Lakhnao. At 
the one we were the besiegers, in the other we were besieged. 
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Dehli and Lakhiiao constituted, so to speak, tlie wings of the 
relxjl army. Had tlio centre, represented by Gwaliar, gone 
with the wings, it liad fared badly with us. But, for the reasons 
I have sj)ecially referred to in the concluding chapter, the 
centre remained sound long (uiough to enable us to concentrate 
the bulk of our forces on the two decisive points of the rebel 
line. 

It was after Dehli had fallen and a severe blow had been 
dealt at Lakhnao that we had to deal with the centre—a 
centre formidabkj indecMl, but which the loyalty of Sindhia had 
deprived of mucli of its power and prestige. It is with the 
contest with that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
Hugh Kose, Sir Bob(?rt Xapier, Generals Stuart, Hoberts, Michel, 
and Whitlock, Brigadiers Smith, Ilonner, l^arko, Somerset, 
Colonel IIoIukjs, llecher, and many others, that the militarv^ 
portion of this volume mainly deals ; and 1 venture to affirm 
that no part of this history is more remarkable for the display 
of capacity and daring l)y the generals, of courage and en¬ 
durance by the imm. It is a page of history which every 
Englishman wdll read with pride and satisfaction—with pride 
because the deeds it records were heroic; with satisfaction 
because many of the actors survivi^, ready, when they are called 
upon, to repeat their trium})hs in other fields. 

But, im]K>rtunt and full of interest as are the military records 
of this volume, the political action it relates is certainly not loss 
so. There was not a moment of more consetpience to India than 
that in which Lord Elphinstone had to decide whether he 
would content himself with saving his own Ihcsidency, or, 
risking everytliing, would send every available man to the 
decisive points in the endeavour to save India. Not for a second 
did that illnsfrious man hesitate. It has been to me a task 
of no ordinaiy pleasure to demonstrate how th(^ daring and 
generous condiiet of the Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
the interests of Liigland at tlie most critical period of the 
struggle. 

Nor have I ex[H‘rieiict‘d less gratilieation in rendering justice 
to the character of Lord Gunning, *is that character developed 
itself, when, in the early ]uart of 1858, he stood unshackled at 
Allahabad. 1 have entered in the concluding chapter so fullj^ 
into this point, and into others affecting the judgment passed 
u]LK)ii his action in the earlier part of his Indian career, that it 
is unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was published I have 
received numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
the several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
I have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting India. 
The result has been that I have been able to render some share 
of justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
described as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
obtained the fullest information regarding the transactions 
between the Government of India and the State of Kirwi prior 
to 1857, and have re-written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
accuracy of detail in all the military operations, I am conscious 
that there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
have not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
have found it impossible, oven in a work so bulky as this, to 
mention every individual wlio deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a largo number of 
enemies, every man of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There maybe degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Napoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
after one of Ids great camj>aigns tliat it would be sufiicient fora 
soldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
fought in that cum])aign, for the world to recognise him as a 
brave man. That assurance is (certainly not less aj)plicable in 
the soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
and on whom the cam})aigns of Malwa, of Gcuitral India, of the 
southern Maratha country, and again of Malwa and Kajputana, 
have fixed the stamp of lieroes. 

The a])j)endix gives the story of Taiitia Topi’s career as related 
by Tantia d’opi himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
under wddeh I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
journals and letters, all written at the time, at my disposal. 
The value of the information 1 have thus been able to obtain is 
not to be expressed in wajrds. But especially do I desire tn 
acknowledge the benefit I have received from the services of 
the gifted friend w^ho read the first edition of this volume in 
proof-sheets, and 'whose frank and judicious criticisms greatly 
contriljuted to tlie clearness and accuracy of the military nar¬ 
rative. 

I may add tliat there is in the press a sixtli voluiiie, which, 
in additi(ui to an analytical index pr(i})ared ])y ray friend. 
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Mr. Pincott, will contain a reference, taken in the order of tlie 
(iovernornhipR, Lientenant“GovernorHhij)8, and Chief-CommiH- 
HionerHliijiK to which they neverall}' belonged, to many of the civil 
districtB thronghont India. To this volnme has I)een trans¬ 
ferred the narrative of the five* civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding the Indian Navy, wliicli originally appeared in this 
volume. Althoiigli 1 have taken the greatest pains to ascertain 
the truth regarding the events in several of these stations, I am 
conscious that much Ijas 1»een hdt still to he recorded. In but 
few cases were journals kept; many of the actors are dead ; 
many are old and indifferent. I trust, however, that it will be 
found that I have succt^ded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from oldivion more than one reputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of the most 
stupendous evtmt that has occurred in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 


27, Croiirtrt JI 
Juhj. IS'SO. 


G. V>, Mallesox. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF IMPORTANT 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS VOl.T^JME, AND NOT 
DESCRIBED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


Amjii£;r^ a Native State in Malwd, within an area of 584 nquaro miles. 

Asi'hgarh is a fortress in the Nimiir district of the Central rrovinces, situate 
on a spur of the Satpiira range. It stands at an elevation of 850 fet't, 
and is a place of great strcngtli. It was once taken hy Akbar, and 
twic^ by the f]nglisli, to whom it now belongs. It lies 313 miles from 
Bombay. 

Avrangauai), a city in the Ilaidanibad State, which d(!riveH its name from 
the Emperor Aurangzib, who built liere a b(*antiful mausoleum over th(^ 
remains of his favourite daugliter. It lies 215 miles from Bombay, and 
090 from Madras. 

Balabet, a town in the Gvvaliar State, 40 miles to the north-west of Sagar. 

Bandah, chief town of district of saim; name, now in the Allahabad division, 
95 miles south-west of Allalialnid, and 190 south-c^ast from Agra. 

Banpur, a parganah in the IaUit])ur district, Central Provinces, forming the 
seat of a chief who rebelled in 1857. 

BelqXon, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Souther’i 
Maratha country, situate on IIh; northern slopes of tlui Bellari water-vhe*!, 
2500 feet alx)ve the sea. It is 318 miles from Bombay. 

Bhopawar, a ruinous town in the Gwaliar State ; 04 iiiiles south-west ol‘ 
IJjjon, and 330 south-west of Gwal dr. 

Bl'EHanpur, an ancient and famous city in the Nimar district of the Central 
Provinces, was for a long period the capital of Khandesli, and tlie chi. T 
city of the Dakhan under the Mughul emperors. It lies on the noilli 
hank of the Tapti. It was founded hy Nasir Khan, of Khandesli, and 
was called after the renowned Shekh Burhanu’diii, of Daulatdhad. It is 
famous for its quaint porcelain. It is two miles from the Lalhagh 
station of the Great India Peninsula Railway. 

CiiANDERf, a town and fortress in the Gwaliar State, described at page 104. 

CiiARKHARi, capital of State of same name in Central India, on the route from 
Gwalii'r to Bandah, 41 miles south-west of the latter. 
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Dewab, a State in the Central Indian Aireney, with two chiefB, one called 
Pabil Siihih, tlie other Dada Siihib. The territories of tlie former have 
an urea of 1378 square miles; thoHe of the latter, 8107 square miles; 
yet the Dabd Sahib is the senior of the two. 

Dhar, a State in the Central Indian Apeney, with an lu-ea of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Dliar. 

lin.UiWAii, capital of district of the same name in lh(^ Soutliern Maratha 
(rountry, lies 351 miltfs from Ilombay. Is a great cotton centre. 

<ioRAiiiA, a village in the (iwaliiir State, between Niinach and Mandesar. 

I lAiiMiiAnAiJ, described in the text, page 80. 

dAiJALi’i'n, capital of district and division of the game name in the North- 
West Provinces. 'I’lu^ town is an important c(Mitro of trade*. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from Allahabad; 879 from Madras, and 
071 from Bombay. 

.Ialaun, a town in the district of the same name in Jhiinsi territory. The 
district has an area of 1469 square miles, and comprises the towns, 
Kalpi, Kiineh, Jalaun, and Urai (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnuh, the Betwa, and the Pahiij. 

J.\MKHANi)i, capital of State of same name in Southern Maratha country, 
70 miles nortlwuist of Ihdgaon ; 68 east of Ivolhdpiir, and 162 south-east 
of Pumi. 'Fhe cliief maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot. 

Kiiiwi, a town, formerly capihil of a principality in Bundelkhand, 45 miles 
from Bundah. 

KoLAiuiu, caj)ilal of a native State of the same name between tln^ Ketnagiri 
and Belgaon districts, distant 128 miles south-east from Puna; 64 from 
Satarah, and 220 from Bombay. 

Kuladoi, capital of the district of the same name in the Soutliern Marathii 
country, to the north-cast of Bclgtiou. It lies 314 miles from Bombay. 

Ki nx’ii, a town in the Julaun district, 19 miles west of Urai, and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpi. 

Kurundwad is the capital of two States of tlio same name in the Southern 
Maruthil country, ruled by two branches of the l*atwardhan family. 

U.ALiTriht, capital of a district in the Jhiinsi division, as it now is, of th(i 
North-West Provinces. The district borders on that of Sugar. 

Malthon, a town in the Siigar di.strict, 40 miles north of Sugar. 

Malwa, the name upj)Iied to the western |x)rtion of the Central Indian 
Agency. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
f(*et alH)ve the level of the sea, bounded on the west by the Aruvali 
range ; on the south by the Viiidliyii ehain ; on tlie east by Bundelkhand. 
ami on the north-east by the valley of the Ganges. It conqirises the 
States of Gwuliiir, ludiir, and Dhiir. 

Malwa (Western) is the westernmost tract of Mulwd, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Indian Agency. It coni])rises the 
States Jaurti, liatlam, Soliimi, and Situimiu. 

Maxdesar, a towui in Sindliiu’s dominitms, on a tributary of the Chambal, 
80 miles from Ujjeii, 120 from Indur, and 32S from Bombay. 
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Mkhidpub, a town in the ludur State, on the right bank of tli(‘ Siprd, north 
of Ujjen, 432 miles from Bombay. Since 1817, wlicn Sir J. Hislop 
defeated Mulhar Ruo Ilolkar on the bunks of the Sipra, it has been u 
cantonment for British troops. 

Miraj, capital of State of same name in Southern IVIardthu countr}'. Tlu? 
chief is a first-class Sirdar, with a military force of 5i)7 men. 

Mcdhal, capital of State of same name in Southern Maratlia country, south 
of the Jdmkhdndi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

Naood, town in the Ucliahara district, Central Indian Agency, on llio direct 
route by Rewah from Sugar to Allahabad; is 48 miles from the first; 
43 from the second, 180 from the third, and 110 from Jabalpur. 

Naround, town in the Dhurwar district, 32 mih s north-east of Dhdrwiir. 
The chief lost his possessions in consequence of his conduct in 1857, 
related in this volume. 

Narsinhpijr, a district in the Narbadd division of the Central Provinces, with 
an area of lOlG square miles. Its capital, also called Narsinhpur, is on 
the River Singri, a tributary of the Narbada. It lies 00 mihis to th(! 
west of Sdgar. 

PucH, a village in the Jhdnsi district, on the road from Kalpi to Giinnh, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of the latter. 

Puna, the ancient Mardthd capital, is situate near the confluence of the 
Mutd and Muld, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles from 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kirki, whenj 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated the Peshwd’s army. 

Rahatgaru, a fortified town in a tract of the same name in the Sdgar 
district, 25 miles to the west of the town of Sdgar. 

Raipur, capital of the district of the same name in tin? Central Provinces, 
177 miles to the east of Ndgj)ur, by tlie road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

Rewah, native Htate in Bundedkhand, having a capital of the same nanu^. 
It is bounded to the north by the Baiidah, Allahdbdd, and Mirzdpiir 
districts; to the cast by i)art of the Mirzdpiir district and the territories 
of Chutia Ndgpiir; on the south by the Chhatisgarh, Jabalpur, and 
Mandld districts; on tho west by Mnihir, Ndgdd, and tho Kothi Htates. 
It has an area of 13,000 square miles. The position of tho town is 
described in the text. 

Sa'gar, capital of the district of the same name, situated on an olevattd 
position, 1940 feet above the sea, on the north-west borders of a fine 
lake nearly a mile broad, whence it derive.s its name (Sdgar, Anglice, the 
Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpur; 185 miles north of 
Ndgpur; 313 miles south-west of Allahabad; 224 miles north-east of 
Indur, and 002 from Bombay. 

SanglI, capital of the State of the same name in Southern Mdrdtha country, 
the chief of whicii is a Sirdar of the first class, with a military force of 
822 men. It is situate on the River KrisJina, to the north-east of 
Kohldpiir. 
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Satarau, capital of the district of the same nomo, lies od miles south of 
Fund, at the junction of tlie Krishna aiul the Yena. It is 1G3 miles from 
Bombay. 

Savantu, capitjil of .State of same name in tlie Dharwiir district; lies 
30 miles south by cast of Dharwdr. The Nawab is of Atj^^haii descent. 

SnAHOAiin, town in district, C(‘ntral Provinces, 40 miles north-east of 

the town of Saj'ar. 

SiiioR, a town in tlie Bhopiil State, Central Imlia; situate on the right bank 
of the Savon, on tlie road from Siigar to Asirgarh, 132 miles south-west 
from the former, and 152 north-east from the latter; 22 miles from 
Bliopal, and 470 from Bombay. 

Tal-Bahat, chief town of parganah of same name in Lalit]>ur district, 
Central 1‘roviiices, stands on a hill, 2G miles nortli of the town of 
Lalitjm'r. 

Teiiri, cajiital of the Tehri or Urehah estate, to the east of I/ilitpur. It is 
72 mih^s north-west of Sugar. The Itajah is looked upon as the head of 
the Bimdelas. 

IJjjEN, a very important town—more so formerly than now—on the Sipnl, in 
the (twiiliar State. The modern town is six miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by grov(‘s and gard<*ns. The old town lies about a mile to 
the north of the new tow'ii. It is 1G3S b et above the s(‘a. It is 40 miles 
from Indur. 

Ukchah, ancient capital of State of tlie same name, also called Tehri, in 
Biindelkhund. 44ie Stat(^ is houndeil on the west by the Jhiinsi and 
Liilitjair districts; on the south by the Ealitpiir district and Bijawar; 
on the east by Bijawar, Cliarkhuri, and (inniuli. 4'he town is on the 
Betwa. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


HOOK XIII.—HOMHAY, CKX'FHAL INDIA, AND Till-: DAKIIAN. 

[IsOT.] 

ClIArTER 1. 

Lora> klpiiixstone, miu seton-kaiui, and me. foimett. 

lOiE weslorii, or BoiuHay, lH'(\sjM(?ncy of India oornprisoy a long, 
narrow stri]> of country of varying Hrcadtli and ir- 
regular outline. Including the ^^roviuce of Sindh, May’, 
tlic adininiKtration of wliicli is subordinate to it, it 
occupies th(‘ western coast of the peninsula from the 
mouths of the Indus to tluj iiortlKuminost point of (ioa, and 
from the south of that territory to the borders oi' Maisur. It i.s 
thus bounded on the west ])y Italuchistan and the Arabian Sria ; 
(m the south by Maisur ; on the east ])y the Madras Dresideney, 
ITaidarabad, Darar, the central ]>rovinces, the states forming 
the central Indian agency, and itajputarni ; on the north by 
Jlhawal}»ur, the Dan jab, and Jlal ucliistYin. HHie area ^ 

of the Dritish portions of the Dresidency is one popuiatioiK 
hundred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
tliirty-five square miles, su})porting fourteen millions of inhabi¬ 
tants ; but, in subordinate political relaticmsto it, there are, f>r 
rather theie were in 18b7, native states comprising 
seventy-one thousand three hundred and twenty 
square miles with six millions of inhabitants. Idie taiuej iii a. 
principal of these were llarodah, Kathiwar, Kachh, 

Kambhayat, Mahikanta, Kewakantii, Kohla})ur, Sawantwan', 
and Khairpur. 
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LORD ELPIIIXSTOXE AXD MR. FORJETT. 


[1857. 


2 

lu 1857 Lo 7\1 El|)]iiiiHtone was Governor of Pionihay. A man 
j j,, j. culture .‘iiid ability, liord El|)hinstone bad enjoyed 
Lipiun- (‘xpi'rienco of iiidia tlian j^enerallv falls to the 

b)t of governors unconnected with the civil or 
inilitary sei'vices. lie liad been Governor of Madras fi'om 1887 
to IStli; and, alt,hon;^li the records of the ^ladras I'residency 
thronoliout his ine.iuiilx'ni'y had niark(Ml no stirring events 
within its bordei*', yet the hist Afglian war, with its early 
sueces.'. and its later collapse, had excited the minds of the 
natives throughout the country, and had calhal for tlie exercise 
of fact and judgnumt on tlie ])art of the rulet'K. 

])M \lull**, Lord Elphinstom^ was einiiuuitly 

(jualihed to display, and ]i(‘ liad dis])]ay(Hl them. He 
was called, h(»weV(U', to deal ])rincij»ally with administrative 
details, d'he iiianiie]' in \vhi<li he p(;rformed these duties 
gaiiKsl Ibr him the confidence of tln^ nativt's. His meiisurcs for 
improving the resourcts of the country, and for establishing 
means of comujuni<*ation in all directions, arc s])oken of to this 

'liiy- 

Lord El[)hinst.oiie revisited India at tin/ time of l]i(‘ first Sikh 
^ ^ war, 1815-h, and marched in (jompany with the 

lu iiniia. 11th Light J )ragoons, tlum coinmamh'd by the late 
(\)lomd William Hav(do(dv, who had been his mili¬ 
tary secretaiy, fnen Loin hay. thiough ctmtral India, to the 
head-»|uart(‘rs of the Hritish army bel’ore l^alior. (hi the trans¬ 
fer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a ])roc.eeding following the 
tieaty of 18-1() with the Sikhs, Lord Eljihinstouc^ f tniird one of 
the ])arty whicli first visited that famous valley. After a 
Vrsidcuco in it of nearly thoa; months, he set out for Ladakh 
by the Husoia valby, and endeavoured to proceed thence up 
the (lilgit valley in those days an utterly unknown country. 
Forced, p(‘rliaps f u tunatcly, by the objections of the authorities, 
to nmoumu* this expedition. Lord Elphinstone crossed the 
Hur[)o pass to Icuulu on the Indus, being ttie first Englishman 
by whom that journey hail been attempted. 

It will be seen, tlum, that w’lien in 1858 Lord Eljdiinstone 
was called to the ]>ost of Governor of Bombay, he 
His qu.'iiilka- Lxaaight to that otlice exiKTience such as few men, 
not tiained ni tiu‘ liuiian services, could eommand. 
llis knowledge of men, his courtesy, his genial 
l>earing, gave elh'Ct to that (‘xperience. 1']) to the outbieak of 
the iiiutiny in 1857 Lis conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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invariably marked by temper, judgment, and discretion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to his colleagues and to all 
with whom he was b»ought in contact, he evinced, on every 
occasion likely to test Ids action, the possession of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to be shaken, a resolution that went direct 
to its aim. 'idie crisis of 1857 was iust one of those 

I'l |- j.* i" \\<'ll lltttHl tit* 

occurrences which Lord Liplunstone was consti- etii .mntir tii»- 
tutieiially fitted to (jope with. Jhi at once realised 
its dilhciilty and its dang(U', and rose equal to 
encounter tlie one and to neutralise the other. In tlie words of 
a contemporary writer, gen<:‘rally unl'avamrable to him, he dis- 
jilayed ‘M,lie courage of the soldier who knows liis cmeniy.” * 

'I'lie truth ot‘ this judgment was provecl liy tlu^ action taken 
by Loi’d ICljiliinstone wln*n tin? news ri'aithcd Ijim of 
the outbreak of tlie, 10th of May at Mirath. Jajrd 
El|.>hinstone was at Loinbay when he heard of that (*i> iu*ariu^; ut 
event. It happened that (Jeiieral Ashhurnham, 
commanding the expeditionary corjis on its way to 
Ehina, was staying witli him. 8o gnjatly did tlie importance 
of the iiiUdligence impress the (lovernor, so certain did lie letd 
that the iMirath revolt would sjiread, and tliat it sliould be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements ol* Kuro- 
jx^an troops without delay into the country, that he nu- '- u. 
urged (hmeral Aslilmrnham to ])roceed iminediat(‘ly 
to (tilcutta, and to oiler his services, and the 
servic(%s of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
tieiK'ral. 

Jt was a fortunat(; eir(;uiiistan(;e that tlui war witli IVjrsiahad 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Fortunate, like¬ 
wise, tJiat the disalfee ion had not spread to tlie native nnny of 
Jkuiibay. iitU'd Eljiliinstone thus felt Iiimself ecpial to the most 
decisive im*asures. lie at once authonsed the, (]ommission(*r of 

Sindh, Mr. Frer'% to transfer the 1st Lombay Eusi- j .. 

liers from Karachi to tVie Panjab. lie arranged that 

tle,‘ h-ltli and 78th regiments, then on their way from ]*ersia, 

should ]»ro('eed forthwith, without landing at Ikjin- 

bay, to (JaleuMa. Eiie more sj>eodily to carry out 

this object, lie caused ve.sscls to be euiiiiiped and 

prepared lor tiie reception of these regiments, so 

that on the arrival in the Bombay harbour of tlie transporti^ 
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wliirli wcro c-(»iiv< vin^ tlu*,iii IVoiii lUisliir IIk’}" inijjjlit ]>e 
lranslii])|)(Ml loss of time. I'lii.s iiu'asiin^ was duly and 

elRjctivfly carried out. The men moved from the one transport 
into the oilier, and reai^hed Calcutta iji tinn^ inatm-ially to in- 
, tlueiiee the cami)ai‘i;n. Jhit Lord I^liihinsteiie did 

r':::u'liii^r th<' i ^ i i i ^ 

M.i ira-Ariii- 11101 ( 5 . Ih‘ (les]>at( 5 li(;(l Oil tlie inst.ant to ( aJeiitta a 
jai.v 111 i.oiii- (.o]|i|,;niy of Madras artillery which lia]>])eiK‘d to he 
on tlie spot, takin<i; th (5 duty of tlic Homhay 
artilh‘i*y, then absent in l\u\sia. lb* at th (5 same time sent 

instnietions to tie* ofli( 5 «‘r commanding’at I)isil to hold iIr* •'^‘Ird 
reL;inH‘Ul and a troo]) of jioise artillery at that, station in readi¬ 
ness to march on Ajmir, on the sole condition that, 
I'lj of the local authorities, tlu*, (h’juirture 

iMii.n.i, ‘ ()f th(' only lhii-o])(‘an troo])s in tlu? vicdnity of 

Ahmadi'ihad and (lujrat mi<j;ht he hazarded without 
th (5 ahs(dut(' eei tainty of an outbreak. And, still jiemdrated ]»y 
tin* necessity to conc' iitraU' on th(‘ scmu* of tlie mutiny as many 
Liiropi'an troo]»s as (*()uld h(‘ colh‘cte(l, Lord I'djihinstone char¬ 
tered, on his own r(‘S]Mmsihility, two stoameis hidono^ino’ to the 
IN iiinsular and Oriiuital t'ompany, th(‘ Pottingcr and 
till' dZ(n/rus’, ])rovided tluiin with all neei'ssary stores, 
and desjiaU^hed them, undm* tin* (,*ommand of Captain 
(irilhth .Jenkins ot* the Indian navy, to tlie 
Mainitius and the with lett,ci*s to the (gover¬ 

nors of those settlennaits, dwidlin^- upon tin* im])ortance ol‘ th(‘ 
(U’isis, and heL;'j.;in;;* thiiin to desjiatidi to India any troops they 
con Id s])arr. 

1 ma\’ lien- state that the result of tliesc a])])lic,ations was 
,, , such as mi'fht Iiave been anticinated IVom tlie cha- 

np|.ii(;itinn> ractci's ol tlic iiieii to wiiom tlK'V wm'(5 a(ldr(‘SS(al. 

^ olveriior ol*tht‘ ^Mauritius, Sir James 11 iui;'inson, 
(Unharki (I on hoard tlu‘ Poitimja' the lieadojuarti'i's 
and as many men of the .‘bird as that steamer could carry. 2 sot 
contmit with that, la*, took an early o]>jHtrtuniiy to charter and 
dt'sjiatch anotlnu’ transport to conviw the remainder of that 
regiment, a battery of artilh'rv, and as much money as could l>e 
s]>ared frmn th(‘ treasury of tlie island. 

Nor was tlu‘ (iovernor of the Cape, Sir (Jeorge Crey, arii- 
mated by sentiments less patriotic. It fortunately 
Crtj.e." “ hajipened that an unusually large force of Ihdtish 
regiments was, at the moment, concentrated at (^ape 
Town. Sir (.ieorge des 2 mtche(l, without delay, as many of them 
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as ]u' could spare. The aiul ‘Jotli lie sent to l»oniliay ; tlu' 

roll, the 1st hattalieii lOtli, the 2ii<l hattalion (‘t<>{h, the TOrd, 
snth, and dist to ( alcntta. In siihscijnent vessels lie des- 
]»atehed hoi’ses in as lari^e a <|uautity as he could e(»nvenu'ntly 
pr<H ‘lire. 

Tin* d(‘spateh of liurd Klphinstoiu* to Sir (h'or^e (u'l'yhad 
]iaint(Ml the ur^eney of India’s needs in terms so 
irlo\vin;j:' that that aide, (iovmaior considcu'ed himsidf |‘,*inv no.iv 
jiistifieO to stretch his jiowei's. Ile<}id not lu'sitato i>y 

to direct the commanders o(‘tin* transports eon V(‘y ini;* ony. 
llie (diina exjieditionary ainiy so l‘ar to divert from 
tlieir (.•onrse as to cmU at Sint;apor lor ordeis. Tin* result ol 
this ])atriotic act ion was most. hap]>y. d'he intcdlip;ence whhK 
met these' transjiorts at Sin<i;a])or induced their commanders, 
in every ease, to heai* u)> for ('aleutta. 

'ho ret urn to Horn hay. So im]»ortant did it ap])(‘ar to Lord 
Elpliinstoiic that reinforcements should pj’omptly 
he sent from .Ln^dand hy th<‘. overland routes - a 
route', till tlien untiodelon hy ih’itish troo]»s—that., f.'c.'-ts s(*inlirig 
tede^i’aphie communication bein^ ojxm with (\‘d- 
cutta, lie su^o'ested to the (Jovmnor-t Jeneral th(‘. JoikIiuuI, 
])ro]»riet.y of sending; to England a s]H'eial st.eame.r, 
wliieli he had ready, with desjiateln's, im])n 5 S.sino‘ u])on th<i Home 
((Overnmeiit tlu^ ur^e'iicy of the need, ddien.* can Ik*, no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one. A fast, lightly-laden 
st(*amer, travidling at her highest sjieed, would have antic;!paled 
tlie ordinary mail steamer liy three or lour days at tlie least, 
ddiis, too, at a time when the most inipcjrtant events 
dejx'nded on ]U'onipt and decisive action. Ihit liord i.utOr^id 
Canning did not view matters in the same light. 
lie refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. Tlie steamer, therefoi'c, was not sent. 

Ihdore I jtass from the ii'cord of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of tlie revolt, to describe the 
actual o(;curreuces in the various parts of the prlH-a\n 
ilombay Eresidencyg 1 wish to advert for a moment n«*aHur<‘H 
to one material rcjsult which followed them. Those cuni<*d. 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an important base 
of operations against central India and Ihijputami, and they 
preserved the line of communication between those }>rovinces 
and the provinces beyond them and the seaboard. It is dilfi- 
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cull to over-estimate the importance thus gained, solely by the 
exercise of timely hjresiglit. 

A rather serious breach of ilie law at Bharoch in the month 
j j of May, origiiuiting in a dis})Tite between tlie J^arsis 
Mt .no and t]i(‘ Miihnmma<lans, miglit have led to im- 

lirHiurulil**' }>oitant consitqiiences Imt for tin', firmness with 
wliieh it was met, in tlie iirst instance, by tint officer 
commanding on tlie s]>ot, and, in tint mtxt, l>y tlu^ (iovernor. 

s])ii'it of Lord Klpliinstone’s action may be judged fi'om the 
fa(‘t that, to })rcv(tnt the spread of the riot, lie despatched a 
hiindn.td and lifty men of tin' Hdth to Siirat—a imn’cmcnt of 
IroopH which hd't only thre(‘ hundred and tilty European troops 
of all arms in Bombay itself. 

The riot at liharoch was, for a time, llie only indication of 
ill feeling manih-sp'd in the westeni Bresidency, 
and it was entirtdy umtonnected witli tlie great 
dl'ioDvrevolt then raging iii thi^ north-west. Lord Elphin- 
sioTK^, whilst ('and’ully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out. the policy whieii he was convinced 
was th(' only sound ]H»licy—the ]»olicy of offensive defence. 
Almost from the viu'v first he }ia<l designed to form, at a coiir 
venitmt jioint within the Bresideiu'y, a column to secure and 
^ hold till' great line of road lK‘tween Bombay and 

llhP lvt t\v<*rii Agra. IS’ot otdy would flu; line thus secured form 
a base for ulterior (►perations, but a great moral 
advantages would be gained by its tenure. In the 
crisis wliii'h tlKui aflliebal India, it was not to la; thought that 
any portion of the emjiire would stand still. Tin; attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invite dang(*r. To check the 
approach of evil, the surc^t mode was to go forth 
and nKM‘t it. A column marehing towards the 
north-west would encounter the elements wdiich, 
liaving ])rewed tliere disturbance, xvere eag(;r to 
s)»n;ad it, and, eneonnteiiiig, would annihilate them. 
d'h(' ])resenee of such a column, mai ching confidently 
to tla‘ front, wimld, moreoxa r, go far to check, per- 
liaps even to supjiress, any disloyal findings which might have 
been engendered in the minds of the native princes 
vVwflltmsa states bordered on tliis line of comniuiiica- 

• ohimiimuior tioii. Foi* these Jeasoiis, tlien, at a very early period 
N^m^burn Crisis, Lord Eljdiinstone proposed in council, 

and ordered, the formation of a column, under the 
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command of Major-Hon oral Woodbiinn 1o open out communica¬ 
tions with central India and the North-West J’roviiu'es. 

The column formed in con8e<|uence, uiuh'r the command of 
]\Iajor-(hilloral Wu(Ml])nrn, was hut small in numlxa's. 

It consisted only of live troojjs of the 14th Lii;'ht 

J )ra^oons, the 2r)t]i Homhay Native 1 nfantry, (^iptain coimnn. 

Woolcomhe’s lu)rse-hattery of artill(“ry, and a 

pontoon train. It set out from Jhina on the Htli ol' June, under 

orders to march with all speed to MjIu, with the 

view to save that ])lace while tlu're was yet time, 

and to prevent tlie ST)read of the insurrection in tt‘'rdciot 

Mahva, and alon^ tin? northern fiontier of tlicj Muu. 

1 >om I >ay 1 h’esid < ai cy. * 

I’he state of alVairs at i\Iau and at Indiir was siu'h as to 
(hanand the most piomj)t action on the ])art of (General 
Woodburii. It was just ]»ossihle that, making- 
iorcc'd mareliGs, lie might a]»pi-oaeh so near to Indiir 
as to ])atll(‘, tlui ])lans ol‘ the discontentcid. 4'h(‘- \v 
dread that he miglit do so for a long time [taralysed 
their action.j* ( hrcumstances, liowevm-, oecairred wliieh balTled 
tlu' hopes expressed by Jjord Klphinston(‘-, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he }u-essed U]M)n the military authorities 
the necessity for (icmcral Woodburn to advama?. 

The city of Aurangabad—once the (capital ol’ th(‘. kirigdom of 
Ahmadnagar, and, at a later i)eriod, tin- lavoiirite , ,,,, 

residerme ol tlie Emperor Aurang/ao—<iC(;upieH a 
])rominent and im])ortaiit [josition in the norlh-w(ist(u*n corrna’ of 
the dominions of the Nizam. The (joiner of wlii(jh it was tlie 
ca[)ital juts like a promontory into Hritish tiuaitory, do the 
east and nortli-east it toiudies wesWrn Jhirar and the central 
provinces; to the south, the west, and the north-west, tin*, 
northern portions of the bonibay Ih-esideiicy. Beyond the 
northernmost ])art of that Fresidenc^g and within easy distance 
ol Auiangaba(l, lies Malwa. 

iJisatiection was known to reign in Malwa, and it was of tin*, 
highest conse(|uence that that disalfection should not sjiread 
Southwaid to Bombay. But at Aurangabad, the ca})ital of tlnj 
small promontory 1 have described, almost touching Malwa on 
one side and running into Bombay on the other three sid(js, 

* Lord Elphinstones letter to General Woodburn. 

t Vide V(j 1, III. page 137. 
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wcni the Ist and 5’>ril Cavahy, tlio 2n(l Infiiiitrv, ami 

a hattery of artillery, nf tlie Haidanihail (’iintiiif^eiit. 
tl (*s<* CT)Tiiiiiaiide(l liy Itritisli oflirors, 

werr conijioscMl of Mnliaiinnadans, and one 

IIh'Ih— llie 1st (’avaliy liad, in tlie early part of dime, 
displayed syinptoins of disaffeetion. 

Aiiraii;^;Vl'fid is distant- from l‘iina a liiiTidi*ed and tliirty-oiirlit 
ndles; from Alimadna^ar, alxmt midway lK*two('n llie two, 
sixty ei;j;lit miles. In tlie ordinary eoin>e of evcaits, (loneral 
\\'<x)dl)uni, armc'd witli ]>ositive instriietions to ]m>]i on with 
all s|Ha-d to Aliin, would not liave entered tin* dominions of the 
Ni/;im. It liap]H‘m‘<h howi^ver, tliat tlu‘ autliors of 
ro-.iir.ti-ii ijj,. diKatfcction J liave s]»oken of as ])^‘^•ailinu; at 
Auran^ahad ]>ro(‘eiMlo(l on the l.’Uli of dune to more 
o])en demonstrations, and in <‘ons(apiom^e (hiieial 
Woodhiirn leeoivi'd, not from Lord fdpliinstoiHe instructions to 
deviate from tie' line nr<.^(‘d upon liim V>y that nobleman, and 
to march ii)>on Anranii;abad. 

In explanation of the ojam demonstrations at Anraniriihad, I 
may stat(‘ that a rninonr had readied that jilaee that 
tin* cavalry r(‘<^imeiit sta'iom'd thm'e would be 
‘ r( (piir(‘d to join tieiieial Whr•dburn’s (‘olnmn and 
march with him on ])(‘hli. Tlie rumour was 
founded u]ion tiaith, for it had been intemhal that tlu^ regiment 
in (piestion should join (ieneral \\ oodburn's force. Ihit to the 
minds ol’ soldiers anIio wen‘ not Lritish subjects, xvho lived 
under tlie laihi of the descendant of a viceroy aj)})ointed by the 
]\IULi;hul, the iilea of fighting against the King (d’ Dehli was 
j)eculiarly distasteful,* They sh(>wed tiuur dislike on the 
moment. On tlu' Idth of .Line the men of the 1st ('avalry 
openly ex]'ressed their diHsatisfaetion, and—it was stated at the 
t ime - swonOo murder their ollicers it pressure to march against 
Dehli were ]Hit Ujioii them. Fortunately, the commanding 
otlicer, Captain Al>bott, was a sensible man. lie 
i-ui'uo'of summoiuHl the native oflic(‘rs to his <]Uarters, and 

Viau" discussed the qiu^stion with them. The native 

oiliceis declared that, for their own piart, they were 
n‘ady to obey any lawful order, but they admiited that their 
men wt)uld not tight against the mutineers. Captain Abliott 


** The s]>leiulul iiiaiiner in which the llaidanliiad cavalry atoned for this 
moiiH'iiiaiv disaffectiun will be found recorded in subsequent jiuges. 
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tlieii, after ceinnniiiicatiiio' Avitli tlie Itesitlent, ivsiiIvimI to a(l(»pt 
a conciliatory conrse, lie ^ave the men assuranecH that they 
would not ])c rc({uir('d t(» marcli 071 Dehli. lii tliis 
w;iy order was restoied, iSo little contid('ne(‘, sinn*i, livit 
howevf'T, in the staBility of tlu‘ coin))roTnis(' was hdt 
oTi hotli sid(‘s, that the otlicei's proceeded to hari'ieadc' 
tleeiiselves in tlieii' niess-lionsc*, whilst tlu' mutinous cav.'iliy 
l)oist(‘d over tluhr nmral victoiy in every (juartei' of the 
city. 

blatters were in tliis state when, on the morning of tln^ 2.‘Jrd 
of dune, (huKU'al A\’oodhn7'n’s (^<lnmn enteiM'd Aiii’an- 
t^j'ihad, niarelu'd at o 7KM‘ to the j^round oecujued hy 
tliC mutiiiecJ's, and oi-der(‘(l the men to ^ive u]) nud 

their arms. With tin* exee]dion of one trooj) of tht‘ luuiiiuoh?! 
1st Gavalry, all oheyed. Tlu^ [general gave the men 
of tliat trou]> six minuh's to consider tlu^ eoi 7 rs(‘ tluy would 
]»ursu(u Wlien the time ela)»sed, tli(^ men, instead of suh- 
mitling, ])ut on ti hold front and attem]»ted to ride away. In 
tliis atteni]>t ]nost of them succeeded. Tln^ mext morning sojuo 
tliree or four, convicted of attemi>ts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

(ienej'al WOodhiiin was under the orders of the (’omniander- 
in-(diief, Sir Henry ^Somerset. In the ojiinion of 
Lord Ll]»]iinstoiu', the danger at Aurangahad had 
not been so ])re>sing as to necessitate the deviation W'x-di.um i<> 
of tlu; held force from the direc't road to Man. He 
thought that, in tlie jiresence of two dangei\s, that 
which would result from tlu^ mutiny coiiiing down t(j Loud ay 
from C(‘]it7al India and Malvva was gj’catcr even than tlie 
disaffection of a portion of the troojis of thc^ Nizam. F'orced, 
however, to aceejd (general Woodhiirn’s action at Aurangahad, 
he lost not a imanent in urging him to jiress on towai'ds Mau. 
“I am pt'rsuaded,” ho wrote to that ohicer on the 22nd of .Line, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate tlie danger (d’ Ji rising 
in our own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort; 
and, if it slioiild lia]»pen, I trust that we sliould lie aljle to juit it 
down speedily. l>ut I feel confident that it wdll not liajijien— 
at all ev(‘nts, for the present. If you allow the insurr(*ctioii to 
eome down to our borders without attemjiting to check it, wo 
t^hall almost deserve our fate; hut if hy a rajiid advance you 
are jihle to secure Man you will also, in all jirolialulity, 
t^ave Meliidpiir, Sagar, Hoshangahad,” i^c. Lord Elphinstone 
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f(>llo\v(‘(l up thcs(‘ Ti()ltl(t words, dis]»layiii^ tho time coiice])tioa 
]i(; had foriiH (1 of tlie situation, hy a lettn* a(ldn‘ss(‘d, tlie same 
day, to Sir Henry Somers(‘t: “1 am very mmdi ol)li<i:ed to 
you,” wrote,, “tor tlie* jx-rusal of (Jeneral Woodhurn’s letter. 
J eoTielude tliat sim'(‘ it was written he has recauved liis 
(U'ders to continm^ liis mareli to Man with all j)ossil)le expe¬ 
dition.” 

Hut (omoral WiKxlhurn did not move forward. In re]»lv to 
tlie ]i tter I liavo just quoted, he wrote, on tin? ^oth, 
to liord I^l})hinst.on(‘, ur<:;in^ the various reasons 
layout,V hi.s ^vliieh, In* tiioimht, would necessitate? a loim stay at 

jiriNUflCJS, ' 1 ' 1 7l11 • 1 • 1 ' 

Ain'an;j;al)ad. 1 ln‘S(? rea-ons mi<j;nt, in tin? ])r('seneo 
of the ;Lq‘(‘at('r daiiti;er at Man, he /justly termed trivial. 
'They eonsisttid in tin* possihility of a fresh outhreak after his 
ih'partiin?, and in tin* nee(*ssity of tryini; some sixty-four 
prisoners hy eoiirt-martial. 

Lord El}>hinstone answ(*r(‘d the ohjoetions to advance urn^ed 
hy the* ^en(‘ral in a v(?rv decided manm?r. “1 wish 
Loni p, rcmeinh(*r,” In* wrote to him (Ui tin? ‘27t]i of 

stone Ktsii- • , . Cl 1 • /• 1 • • n-f ' 

bats jns t«‘a. Jiiin*, “that it was hu* the oh]e(;t oi r(‘lu“Ving 31au, 
and not for tin* ]>urj>os(* of c'ha^tisin^ a mutinous 
oiiwardH. re^iiin*nt at Anran;j:al»ad, that the ti(*ld force was 
fornn*d. d'ln? latti'r is an incidental duty, which it 
was hoj)(?d would not intt‘rl’ere with the main ohject. 1 am 
f)erftH*tly aware that, in lh(*se tinn‘s, circumstances may occur 
to div(*rt your force from its original destination, but 1 do not 
thiidv they have yet o(?curred.” lie then j)rocei*ded in a few 
forcihle words to urge the folly of wasting unne(?cssary time 
U]>on trials,* and tin? iuH*es8ity (►f disarming regiments which 
might show disailectitui, insteail of (h‘laying a movt*nn*nt of the 
first im])ortanee IVom a fear that a revolt might take j>laco after 
the dt'parture o\' tin* Ihitish troops. 

This lett('r, 1 have said, was d(*spatched to (general Woodhurn 
on the !J7th of fliirn?. ()n the morning of the 28th 
In.nloi! Lord Llphinstoiie received a des])atch from Calcutta, 
d.Tt'd further instructing him t(» s(*nd to Calcutta by sea the wing 
Ids of tlic l2thLanccrs then stationed at Puna. This 

diminution of liis available European strength, al¬ 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon the deiiarture 

* “ To allow twenty days for the trial of sixty-four prisoners is out of the 
question in these times.” 
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from the UresidoTicy of Geiieml Woodhiiro’s force, and a(‘eoTn- 
jiaiiied by re]torts received from inaiiy district ofl'aeis to tlie 
(dfect that rebrllittii was caily Avatcliiiii:; its o])j)(t]ti]iiity, so 
affected Lord Lljtliinstoi)(‘, tliat for a, moment fit' felt inelim'd 
to authorise (deiieral Woodlturii to lialt at Auiaii^altad. Imleed, 
oil tlie spur of tic* moment lu^ wrot(‘ tliat ollicer a 
letter, ex])rcssive of his de<‘]) re<;ret^ and disa])]toint- il!ruJ,Tomr\i^ 
ment at. having to re(]U(‘st liini t(» give ii]) a measuri' ouiscs Lord 
wldcli he believed to be of great im]tortanee. Lut tou!i\or,'' 
the night dissijtated his anxi<‘ty. In tlu^ moining 
h(‘ liad resolved to dar<' all, to risk all, for the su})T(une 
advantage of saving central India. ()n tlu^ 2dtli, then, hi*, 
wrote again to General Oodbnrn, c;inci*lling that ^ , iv f r 
}>ortion of Iris ])revious letter which had givtui him u luoliuni. 
authority to defer the ])rojeeted movem(*nt. 

Lut before this l('tt('r could r(‘ach (Jtiu'ral W'oodburn that 
officer had b('Come inca]»acitati‘d for command by 
ill-health. T’he Government ]>rom]dly rt‘|)laei‘d him Jaurlli^md 
by ('olonel (h S. Stuart, of the Uxunba v A l iny, tlum i.*’i'rinoa 
commanding the drd ]b*ginient Native* Infiuiry. Koiiou.***^ 
Lending the arrival of that offie(*r, the (t(»mmand of 
th(‘ field foree devolved upon ]\Iajor Lollett, 2dlh Ih'giment 
Native Infantry. 

Major LulU'tt liad a grand i)p])ortunity before him. He had 
only to mov(^ foiAvard. Unfortunately, In* wrote to 
the (/omrnander-in-f diief a letter in whi<h la* dwc'lt rits W(M.d- 
nnon the imoossibility of haaving Aurangahad in i»"rii’s oj.j- 

1 V- • /• 1 Tk.'- » ^ ^ ItT IllOllH. 

the then condition of tln^ Ni/ams regiim nls. JMore. 
unfortunately still, Ma jor Folh'tt’s ie]U'esenlations were strongly 
Bn]>])orted liy the head of tin*, army. 

Lord El]»hinstone’s reas<.n and instincts still told liim that 
the further delay thus pro])osed was the (h-lay of 
red ta])e—the natural consequence ol tJie ahsence Kiidiin- 

of a clear mind and a fii rn will. Lut he was in ^ 

a very difficult position. lie wars not a soldier. 

And although he w'ould unliesitatingly liavi; ]'egard(‘d the 
scruples of Major Follett, unsupjiortcd by liigher autlauity, la; 
could not treat with contempt the weighty su]»port gi\'<*n t(; 
those scrujdes by the oflicer who w^as ('ommander-indjhief of 
the armies serving in India. Lnwillingly, tlien, and solely in 
deference to tlie strong o])inioii expressed by Sir Ileniy Somer¬ 
set, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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A IV w <iiiyh liow Inie iiM'l Ix on Ijis jiul^inrTit. On 

tlir Ttli <*i‘.In]y, ]Maj(»r Follott (•< nivit te<l liiiiisOf aii<l 
> llir < w ho Mij»|»()rh‘<l }iiin of’ a hasty and t>ie- 

(h cdsioii. ()n tfic 7lh oi’ duly that officer 
J' 1' ' ' ^ I- w roti'to l,ord J'd)tliinstoiK,*,* dodarod that it was per* 
vj,(hctly ihasihlc to h ave AuraiiL;;li>;ld, and annonneed 
liis ijilcntion to niar<di f’oi- Mtin on ih<‘ loth, leavinj^ 
a ti<ioj» of c.ivalry ajid two ^uns for tlie ]»n*teetion of the 
Auiaiieah.ld cantoiUiK-nt. 

hold I’djdjinstOIK' ju-oni|)t]y najuested Sir Henry Sonn-rset 
to coiiliiiji this <-hanue ol fiadin^ hy cancfdlinjj; his ]»r(\iuus 
ordoi.s. d'his was, in i lVoct, eari ird out. 

d'ln' lort'o Ird hy (’tdoiad (S. Stuart (d' tin/ l»ond»ay army, 
wlio joim-d it on tlu^ ('-^tli, (]nitfi*d Aurang.-ilwid on 
7|77 j' loTiK's Idtli, t<»o latr t(» ju'evcnt tin* tnutinirs at Man 

to. ainl Ihdiir, hut liot loo late, under 1 he i;uidanee of 

I; ill I,,]' * ^ <‘lonol htirand, who joined it at Asir^arli, to 
A lostoio Ihitish autliority in (lontral India, d'o the 

tuitlior inovemonts of this oolnnin I shall return in 
a Ml) so.|iiont chaiitoi. Its march Itcyoinl tin* )M»m)>ay frontier 
Was due solely to Lord 1 d j diinstoiic.f Had lie he(‘n unfettered, 
an<l ji;nl its liisl commander hccii a man after his own heart, it 


* If r I'lnioiilc tiK-t Alaj<'r F^'llrtl’s chnii/jc of opiiiiitii due t" tin* rerei])! 

'•f a (!<-•; I., If Ii li.iji (’<'!< iirl addro^ed UiMf. Fit >\\ dcii, and siait threujLdi 

tin' < din. r f < iiiiiaial in<j uf A iiiaUf atad. ’llii> Irtlcr Cnnlailird cuiiN iijcjiig 
I'T'< O ' t llic iicrrs-'it} ( t {>!('IllI't 1V ad\aiicini:. 

* ■■ 1 (jiiilf a;.rn'f with \<ii,"\M.»tr If.id 1-djdiiiett ii(‘to (’ulnin 1 1 )urand. the 

‘JTth ^ t .In!\. *• Mi rr;j Iff T i iij/ tin- drlav t<Mik jdacr in the advaiM'f of fht* 

f. ii (-ann. t !iav<- written more stif.njj^h tliaii I }ia\e ujM.jj the Mihject, 
hut thro \N a> a ''ton;j: c aint er-j-rejndjne uii the part of the (.lhcer'>; <aj tlje >pot, 
eA(ay mu' . t win m derlao'd tljal llu* dejairtiire nf tin* rMlunin frmn Auranp-al ad 
w.'u'.'l itr ih.e ''iiaial ..1 general nsiiij::. I frmn the liist rt'Cninnieiided that 
tl;e h,\il-nr \o tI'Mrpv. sjuadvl he disanned alul vionievuited. lint tli'.< wu''considered 
^U‘^[-^■dut!^ It \v av V, pt f-ented that it was iint si) nnicli tin* tree]is hut tlie 

\\h<'!<' p.'pKhit!. n was auaiiot le. Mr.-. the l)e](nty (’riiiniissi..ner in N^rth 

Ihiiai. who o leflo iied a very p.•< d • lli<“er. said tiiat there were. 1 am afraid te 
say law manv.amird .Mii>alnians in his d istrict. w hn w < add roe the moment 

tlie iN'lmnii was <ader<*d lu nawa'. (’ul.-nel--, wlut coininands the Afadras 

caNalry repinmiit at -. said it was uttf'rly imjmssjhle to send }ialf his 

repmunt ovaa' to Auranpalad, as the j)eopl(‘ m that iieiplihuiirliend wnidd 
attack the station." It is innm*nsc\y tn tlu* credit el land Kljihiiisteiie tliat, 
in spite of these and many similar re]>urts fr->ni di''trict ulVicers. and uf tin* 
itpju'sili. n referred tu in the text, he sluadd liave ]‘ersc\ored in nrplnp the 
furward ni.>\cmeiif. lIi* wa.s. in fact, <me <.f the few men in ii'ph pesitiuii 
uj indi.'J w h)e rea]'‘'ec] /nan the ututiny sfieiiij he met. 
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woiiLl have taken place iu time tc [ueveiit much evil in central 
liclia. 

lint the desjeatcli of Oulonel Stnart’.s column to central India 
was not the only aid jirolhTed liy the liomhay Presidency f'r 
tlic suppression (d‘ tlie mutiny. 1 liavt^ already allud<'d to thij 
splendid sclf-ahnci;Mtiou hy whicth tlie province of Sindh was 
denuded for the ]»eneht of the Panjah. A;j;aiu, the wi'^tcru 
Pnesidtuu'V was pi’ompt to comply with the indeuit mad(‘ upon i! 
l»y ('olonel O. St. P. laiwreiiee, the (ioV(‘rnoi*-( hunu’aPs a^'ent iii 
Pajpiitami.^ The L;'reat,er }>art of the garrison of I )iS}i, eoii - 
sisting of a trooj) of liorse artillery, om* n'giment and one 
S juadron of native light cavalry, a delae]iin(uit ( four liuiidred 
nnui ) of tlic S.Jrd, and a detaehment of tie* PJl h 
Native Infantry, was Ioi-iikhI into a mova]>l<M*oluiun, t.ori 
and jdaced at the tlisj>osaI of (leorga; Lawrence, just 
tinui nojuiiiatcd P»rigadi(‘r-< Jeiici'al in Pa jpiitaua. af 

liord Elpliinstoiu' was ])rompt to e<)!ilirm tliis ni 
arrangcimuit—an arrangennint which gav(3 (icneral 
Lawi’cnce a })owm’, (‘xercised with remarkahh' ahility 
and judgment, to maintain or<hu- in a country ruliMl oV(U‘ hy the 
gn;at lhi)[)iit cliiefs. t Pnriher, on tln.i L^■h'd of duly, lour 
coiu])aiiies ol' tin,* .^dth h’cgiiuent were sent IVom Maligiion to 
join ('oloncl Stuart's column on its way to AMii. Marching 
direct ]>y the* Pomhay roa<l, they di<l not join till al'ter that 
(‘olumii liad ari'iv<‘d at Man. 


Whilst jjord Idphinstoiie was tlius a<*tiv(dy employing a 
policy of aggiessive dclVun^e alike*, to ke^^p tlui (*Adl 
tr(,>m his own ]>ordcrs and to crush it iu the* jirovinccs 
beyond tliciii, the s])irit which liad worked so mueh 
miseliiel'iii the Jioi th-west smhhuily raisc,d its li<*,ad 
on his very heai tli. ddn* first synijUoms of mutiny 
ill the Pomhay Ih'e*side*ncy Imdve* out shortly a.fier the march of 
the* c olumns \N hosc movements I liavc just re‘cord(;d. 

The* southern Manith.i country coiiiprisiis the truritory 
iietwcen Satarah and tin* Mailras Prcsidcn(*y to the 11,,. mm) 1 *r-i, 
north and south, and lietween tin; Nizam’s dfuniiPons Airti/.tii.; 
ami the wi;storn ghats to tin* east and west. It has ^ 

ail area of fourteen thousand sipiaro miles and a jiopiilation of 
about three iiiiilious, for the most nart <d’ i>uro 
Maratlia hieiod. Within this country are the two 


t Vid^ 111 i() 174, VoJ. Hi. 


Vol, Ill. page 170. 
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oolleotorates, and Dharwiir, tlie naiivo state Kolhapur, 

and numerous small S(;mi-indi i)endent states, each 
«uus. With an annual ruvaniiiu risin;:; up to, but in no case 

(•,x(M‘(‘iliiiii;, jiftv tlioiisarnl pounds. In 1857 the 
principal ol’ these were San;^li, Miraj, Savaniir, Kurandwar, 
Jainklianili, Nar^iind, and .Mudhol. 

Of this inipoi-tant country (\dlect(>r and i\rao;istrate of 

I>t‘I;j:.lon, Mr. (ie(u*^o Herkeley Scton-lvaiT, had 
]»olit,ic;il char^ie Mr. Set(.)n-Karr possesstid remark¬ 
able natural abilities, and tliese had lieeu devolojied 
by an <; lucation wliitdi had continued u[) to the 
date oi’ which I ;un writing;. Il(‘, was a liian advocate for the 
rij^hts <d’ native* jirinces, tor (tont-inuino; to them the jiower to 
adopt, tor inti'i'l'criii!^ as little as possible with tladr customs 
which, however litth^ understood by Huropeans, were harmless 
in th(‘mst*lves, and which w(?re liallowed by the, jiraetice ot 
a,ii;e.s. lie was one of thos(‘. nu‘n wlio, whilst [lossessed of a tirm 
and decided chai'acter, yi'-t pnd(‘,rn‘d to try to their fullest 
extent the arts of persuasion before having; recourse to iiitimi- 
dat ion or violence. 


(Mianii-t'-r nf 

Mr. 

ih‘rk''i<'V 

St,i>ii-K‘;irr. 


'rhe internal condition of the southi'm ^laratlnl country when 
Mr. S(‘t(»n-Karr assumed (diar^o of it in May 1856, 
.i'iu'.ii'oft'^'clvc months prior to the revolt, was one of 
ijmtii.ni brootlini^ discon ti'iit. Tlie annexation by the 

(ouili-r}-. tlovernmciit of India of llarar ami of Oudh had 

been in the one case followed, in the other ])receded, 
by an Act known as Act XI. of 1852, under the o[)eration of 
which an Inam Commission was empowered to call 
upon all landed {iroprietors to produce the title-deeds 
(d their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, bci'ii invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of projierty. Tin* holders of estates, careless and improvi¬ 
dent, unacquainted with law, and aecustomod to consider that 
thirty years’ possession conferred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many instances to ju'eserve the most valid muniments 
of their estab^s. In some cases, indeed, no muniments had ever 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subse(pient to the death of Aiirangzib, had won their estates 
by the sword, liad not been careful to fence them in with a 
paper barrier—in that age utterly valueless—but they had 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and the retainers 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whose 
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aiil they had learned to connider mere titles superfluous, as 
without it they were contemptible. Jn other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the < 2 ;eneral scramble ihi nmnnor 
which preceded the downfall of the leshwa’s 
Government, had transmitted tiudr ac-(piisitions aiiVit.a many 
to their cliildren, fortified by no ])etter titles than ul„i u,ul- 
entries in the villa,!^e aec.ount-books. 'To both these 
elass(*s the Iiuim ('ommission liad been a coin- 
mission sim])ly of confiscation. In the southern Maratha 
country the titles of thirty-live thousand (‘states, lari;e and 
small, had been called for by the new tribunal, in twenty-one 
thou.sand cas(es tliat tribunal ha<l pronounced seiitmices of con- 
iiscation. Thousands of otlnu* landowners, still unevicted, 
looktnl on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting the simtencc^ which 
was to add their wail of distress and rc'sentment to tliat of 
their impoverished nei<i;]ilH)urs.^^ flan it be wonder(‘d at, then, 
that Mr. Seton-lvarr, when he assumed charge under 
these circumstances in I^biy IHof), found the native 
landowners of the Southern Maratlni country in a 
state of moody discontent, vvhi(di was prevent(;d from lun-Bting 
into o])en disaffection only by a sense of the utter hopdessness 
of success ? 

Hut anoth(‘r cause inon'ased, even intensifiiMl, the discontent, 
and, by its connecti(jn witli the religious feelings of 
all classes, addc'd greatly to the danger of the situa- 
tion. Of all the riglits devolving upon a Hindu 
landowner, the riglit to adopt is at once tlie most cherished and 

111 tlius of the feelings of tlio actual laiuiowucrs, I am far from 

(icsiriii^ t(j say a single w<7rd against tlio inquiries instituted liy tin; liuim 
C nniiiission. I wish to record only the discontent of tlie men who actually 
possessed the land when the inquiry was ordered. I admit not only that the 
Government was perfectly justified in ordering that inquiry, Imt tliat it was 
demanded by tliousands who had been violently and, in some cases, fraudulently 
disjjossessed of their hereditary acres during the period antecedent to the fall 
of the Peshwii. The Tuam Commission rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the other hand, it must he borne in mind that forty years had elajised 
since the dominions of the Peshwa had been brought under British sway, and 
tfuit during those years, and, in many cases, during many antecedent years, 
tlie landowners wIkj felt aggrieved by the action of the Inam Commission had 
enjoyed and transmitted to tlunr children the estates which their fatliers had 
gained. The long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
'which could be urged by the descendants of the men who had been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from their point of view, the Inain Commission was an 
instrument of tyranny. 
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the most sacred. It is an ol^servance enjoined upon liim ])y 
Ids religion. Should he fail to ]>G^et a child, 3ie is hound to 
])rovid<i for liiniself an heir l)y adoption. On the child so 
adopted he bestows all the care and the affection ordinarily 
lavished on the olfspriu^ of love. Taught by his 
li-'.s^ary religion to believe that his own liappiness in the 
otJier world depends upon the transmission to the 
adoj)ted son of the inheritances of liis fathers, he is 
ever candhl to instil into liis mind that h(‘ actnally is of the 
himily, fiiel will Im-, aft<*i' Jiis <h‘ath, the rejires(mtative of its 
ti’aditions and its honours, d'in* idea th;if ]n‘ ]JH^•ht die Ii^Irless 
is to the Ilnidn landowner not l)lessed with otfsprine,' an ever- 
j)reseiit canker-worm. It is sufficicmt to make* liim moody, de- 
s])airin^’, iniscrahlc. d'iu* prolii)>iiion to find for himself such 
an lieir iiHh;’lit (oaai make liim reckless. 

lint the AnL;’io-1iidiaii (lovernnKOit had, in many instances, 
j pronounced such a ]»rohihit ion. dhie ])olii‘y of 

"i lor.i n.ii- ahsorption adopted hy Lord Dalliousie liad sliown 
'no respect for the jirine.iph^ of adoption. rndcr 
its .'i(!t/ion lar;L;’c slates liad l>ecn ahsor)K‘(l, and the jiower to 
adopt had heaui denied 1,o lesser landowners, d'his 
!'' i rel'usal had Ixa-n extended to tin* laiidowmu's of the 

‘i'OMfrtM sonth(‘rn M.aratha country—amongst otluTs, to tlie 

n.iUiiuis. imp(»rtant clued'Nar;^aind. ddic ]»r(>hihition pro- 
iliiced constmaiation. ddie ethuninati^ (“arly training 
of tlic Hindu U])pcr class<*s ofuui nuidercd it ahsoluUdy nec'cssiry 
to em[)h)y t)u‘ rite of a(h>j>tioii to ]u\‘vent tlic (*xtitK*tioii of a 
family. ddu‘ custom had ]>cen liallowial by time. The pro- 
hihition of it hy a jiaramount ])ower, alieui in race and faith, 
could 1 m‘ attrihute'd only to <z;n‘ed fur the land. When, then, 
the ]»rohihitinu was extended, and tli(‘ landowners saw family 
aftci* family disappear, a great fear fell n]Mm tliem. They felt, 
one and all, that their turn would ceune : tliat their names, too, 
would jMU’ish ; that none would suceeed to com- 
lyj.vt pr.*- memorate their deeds and the deeds of their ancestors, 

<l!ii I'.lliy this . , 1 1 T . 

ivtu.>ii. and to ajijiease their hy yearly eelehrations. 

In tliti common despair old feuds were laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was I'orgotien. A common dread produced 
a common sym])atliy, and the indignation or alarm of each was 
supported and increased by the sense that it was shared by all. 
For the iiKmient, indeed, the aggrieved landowners Lad no 
thought to combine against the British (iovernment. But 
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though tranquillity prevailed, it was not the traiupnllity which 
is based upon contentment. The landownerH were train}nil 
siin])]y because successful revolt seemed im[)ossible. The 
Ih’itish authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily sliakeii. 
Hut, were it to be shaken, it was always possible, considerin'::: 
tlio intense and widespread discontent of tlie landowners, that 
their h()])eless apatliy mij^lit become tlio audacity of d<‘spair. 

Such was the state ()f the southern Maratha country when, 
in May, I85(), Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it. 

Ibit a few weeks elapsed before his exj)erienctHl 
mind had mastered tlie causes of tlie discontent iMaiiithu 
whicli he (bund everywhere jn-evailini^. It was May,V h:!!;. 
difhciilt, e-veii tor a man wlio condemned the jxdicy 
of the Government and who symj)at]iise(] with the native 
landowners, to allay it. He found, in fact, that in almost 
every instanci* the landowners ha<l b(‘en grievously wrongi'd. 
Tlie influential cliief of Nargiind had been dcmied the rights o( 
adoption in terms wliich—-owing to the faiiltiness of the tnins- 
lation (d‘ the original English—added insult to injury. Otlier 
landowners of aneient lineage, and poss<tssing weight in the 
eountry, were found hy Mr. Seton-Karr estranged iVom tlndr 
loyalty by the cause's to which I linve adverted—tin*. Im'un 
(a)mmission and the withholding of the riglit of adojetion—and 
])lunged in moody mistrust of tlu^ Governnn'iit. It was not in 
the ])ower of Mr. Seton-Karr to carry out tlie cnly 
act which would liave; rcst<»red <;onlid(m(;o — to 
moderate the ae^tion of tlie Inam (commission and in ri‘ - 

to restorti tlie right of adoption. Nor, coneiliate)ry 
and sympathising as he was, was In; more able to H.rir.u d; 
reconcile the native chit'fs and lamlowners to the 
new (jrder which bad to tlieni all the effects of a revolution. 
Hut all that an earnest and high-minded man could 
do lie did. He visited every landowner. Their 
indi vidmil cliaracters lie carefully studied. To iin'r..u* 
tliL'ir comjilaints lie listened with patience. He met nu-fi. 

them g(;nerally with stick explanations of the policy 
of the Government as might remove niisapfueliension as to its 
general intention ; whilst in cases of individual 
hardship—which he was ]»owerless to remedy—he 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and 
injustice hy kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way he w^on their confidence. lie made the landowneis 
V^OL. v. c 
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ihat in tlie official in tlic province they had a real 

friend. More it was irnposKihlo for him to ellect. Ke<rard for 
the individual in no way ohlitoratod resentment at the action 
of the (jfovernment. A sense of deep injury still continued to 
rank](^ in (ia(;h ])reaHl. 

Siu^h was the state of affairs when, on th(‘ 21st fd May, 1857, 
tlie n<‘ws of‘tlie mutiny at Miratli and Delili rc'ached 
pro- EeliTjion. The effect ()f tliis news, and of tlie worse 

iiiK cd in till* • 1*1 • 1 r* n i i 

Mar.iiij. tidings whi(;li continuiMi to follow, u})on the ])eoples 
southern Marutha country, wms c^liictric. Tlie 
Mir.eii. Muhammadans were at once arous(;d to an intense 
])itch of ex(*it(.*ment. ddie Hindus, on tlic odier 
h.ind, wen^ far more re.tiecuit, and for somt' tiim^ eoncoaled their 
inner fe(din;j:s hy an im{)assive extcuutr. Hritish authority 
h**eim'd so firmly rooted in the c<»nntry fliat they liesitatcal to 
i>elieve tliat it eoiihl h(‘ sinhhujly destroyed. 

IVlr. Seton-Karr was fully alive to tlu^ danict^rs of tlie crisis. 

'I'he fona* at Ikd^'aoii consisted of* otk^ rc;j;im(‘nt of 
Ml, s-t t'/-" na(iv(‘ iiifaiitr}', tlie 21h]i, a w(*ak hathu'v of Ihiro- 

Kei Hiiiv pijan artillery, and tln^ depot of th»‘ tHih Foot, 

e(Un|H)sed of uhont thirty men lit. for duty, 5 j;nardin<j!; 
u])wards of four Imndred women and ehildren Ine 
lon;;ino to tliat re;::inuuit. Kxc^lusive of tlie artillery, imt more 
than a hundred l^uro[>eans fit to cany arms could mustenxl 
in th(‘ place; whilst Itctwciui Ih'l^aon and Funa and Shola})ur 
there w('r(‘ nioit^ than tw(» thousand native, and only a hundred 
and twenty Ihiropean, soldiiTs. (h'lenees of llelLzaon eon- 

sisti'd of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ram])arts of 
whieh, unre]>aired i’or years, ])resente<l hreaehes in several 
|>la(‘es. In a militaiy ])oint of vi(‘w the place was, in fact, un- 
tenalde, hut it had, nevertheless, to ho rei»;arvhHl as the sole 
refuse for the Fiiroj»ean iion-comhataiits, consisting:; of some 
tivo hundred ineludin^' children. Helu.ion was the 
i* Mfr Jiead fjuarters of the soutlKuai division of the army, 

ami ]\Ia jord I'eneral Lester liad arrived there on tlie 
1 Ith of ]\Iay to assume tiiat command. ^Ir. Seton-Karr at once 
placed himself in ev)mmnnieution with that offieer, and, under 
iiis direction, siK'h imj^rovements as in no brief a time were 
practicalile were made to the defences. 

An-mif^HArv 1 hiring the week or two following, the unusual 
Hrnv.Kfioui exaltation of* tlio Muhammadans alone gave evi- 
deuce of the effect jiroduced hy the bad news from 
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the iiortli-west. But in tlio early ])art ()f June Mr. S<'toTe 
Karr discovered that an (iniissary from that ]>art of lt\dia 
had arrived some days before, and that he liad Immmi in daily 
(loinmunicatioii witli the Muliammadan leaders. Prompt to aet 
in th(.‘ ])r(*Henee of real dano;er, as lie was slow to use violence 
w'lien the eii<l could be aecomj>lished by ]K‘acoabl(3 
means, Mr. Scton-Karr (caused this intruder to Ik; 
arrested and eonfined. lie did not act om; miniiti' 
too soon. The Si])ahis, many oi‘ them natives of Oudli, had 
for scene days pr<*.vious displayed an unaccustomed insolenet*. 
J1 liad be(;ome hourly more and mor(‘ evidmit tliat they syni 
]>athised wdth th(^ action of their brethiam in the north, and tliat. 
they wamld <j;rasp at an opjKirtunity to follow their exaiujile. 
In the pro})orti<m in which their inscdeiuje displayed itst;lf did 
tin* ])eril (d* I\lr. Seton-Karr’s })osition increist*. It wais still 
further aue;ment(.‘d by the action of Nana >Saliib at Ktinlipiir 
towards the end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to remember tliat Nami Sahib claim(;d ,Vi' 
to he, and in the eyes of his countrymen aidually Ok* Houih. iu 
w\a^, tin; adopted heir of tin; last of the lV;shw^as ; 
and that some of the most imp(»rtant estates in the Nanii SiUiii., 
Southern Maratha country—the eKtat(‘S of San^li, of* 

Jiimkliandi, of Miraj,andof Kiiramhvar — w«‘re held by brandies 
of the great Patw^ardhan family, the most illustiious of the 
«Ie]>endants of the Peshwa. I’he fact tliat Nana Sahib was 
ni-irried to the first cousin of the (diief of Sangli ; that his most 
aciive lieutenant was that chief’s umde; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of liis majority, liad evinef;d a taste for 
hwv and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
formidable. PiMiniuent amongst th(;se wa.;re the 
JJesai of Nijiani, a small fortress built on the tmt otVii'.- 
model of Bharatpur, forty-five miles from Pelgilon—■ 
a chieftain who had lost a large portion of his 
estates under the oj)eratioii of the Iriam (Commission, who w'as 
kiiowui to be disaffecteHl, and whose disaffection would cut otf 


e«>inmunication.s with Bombay ; the JJesai of Jamboti —a 
chieftain wdiuse family, settled formally generations , 

amongst the forests which stretch onwards troni 
the Ghats, had come to be regarded as the natural lords of the 
wild population of the jungles, and w^ho, in his own jicrvon, 

c 2 
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liad V)een nnluco'! to ])eniiry Ly tlie action of the same 
arbitrary tribunal. Tlie tein|)er of this chieftain had been 
Kinirtrd by )iis niiKrortunes. Ho had little to lose, ev^erythinu; 
to ^ain, by relxdlion. It was in his power to draw after him 
a lai’ge ]K>i tion of th(‘. jungle ])opulation, and by their means to 
Hev«.!r the eommuiii<*ations of tlie ]5ritish with the S(‘a. Not 
l(.\ss dangerous was llui adoj)ted son of the late Desai of Kittur. 
(>i Kittur ^^'1^‘Oiers of this family, twenty-four years 

previously, had crowned a rash insurrection by a 
jj;allant (hd'eiiee (»r th(‘ir fort, only twenty-six miles from 
lhd;;aon, in tln^ si(‘t;e of whicdi a ]H)litical ai^erit of that day 
liad fallen. O'lie. last representative of the race was tlion 
living us a ])ensioner upon the bounty of his father-in-law, 
<;oininainlin<i; in his fallen state the Hymf)athies of the whole 
Jan;^'ayat ])o]»ulation. too, had nothing to lose*, (wery- 

ihin^ to ho]H% from rebellion. His father-in-law the l)t‘,sai of 
^Vantmur^, though a cautious and prudent man, 
\Vuiituiurj. ])oss(‘Ss the stren«j;th of chara(d;er to n^sist 

e.vtraordinary j>ressure ])laced upon him by liis co- 
reli}:;ionists. Add to thesis tin* chief of Nar^iind, (connected 
witli sonui of the most p >w<u*fiil families in the 


riarf southern Maratlni country, and known to be 

Nai>;uiui, thoroughly disan<*-cted; add, mor(‘ov(ir, that the 

j)opulation, naturally turbulent and warlikci, liad 
retained the arms wliich had all but i;*ained eiufiire for the 
Mariithas ; and th(^ reader may gather some itlea 
cU" tlie [lositiou which, difliimit in May, l)ecamt^ 
danj^au-ous in tlu* early part of June, and tlireateniiig 
as twer}" day witiu'ssed a closer a])proach to the advent of 
J uly. 

For long ]\lr. Seton-Karr met the increasing danger from the 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
Mr. vS<*t«m- py pjj, thorough accjuaintance with native 

for cxtoinhHi ciiaracter. Hut as time went on, each post, bringing 
with it iiitiJligcncc of further outbreaks in the 
bihty. jirovinces of the north-west, that gentleman deemed 

it at last his duty to bring the situation of the 
])rovinces under tlie eyes of the Government of Bombay, lie 
did this on the 20th (•f June. Cognisant, however, of the 
great difficulties which Lord Klphiustone had to encounter, of 
the unselfish foresight wliich had imluced that heroic man to 
denude his own Ih'csidoncy that he might crush rebellion upon 
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its Lorclers, i\Ir. Sc‘tA)n-Karr did not ask for aid,material or 
otlier. lie merely asked tliat his own powers mig;ht be ex- 
t<‘nded. lie aslonl, in fact, that the entire n‘.s[)onsihility <tf 
Tneetiiii:^ and encoiintering tlie crisis nii<:;lit he cast on him alone. 
It was a nobli^ re(jnest ; (.‘specially nobU^ at tliat 
crisis ; (‘specially nohh‘ considi'.rinj:; the r(‘soiirces at 
liis dis])osal—.a native nigiinent in a state of veiled with. 
nd)elli(»n, a 'sva‘ak battery of artillery, abotit a 
hnndred .Euroj)eans—to meet tlie rebellion which iniglit occur 
at any moment. Tlu* r(‘(|iiest was complied with. 

Free now to ac‘t, Mr. S(iton-Karr dcv(dop(‘d his ])lan. ddu‘ 
n.se of force was out ol* t he (jU(‘stion. Tla* only possiltU^ jtolicy 
was conciliation. Jn carrying tliis out Mr. Seton- 
Karr cm joyed advantam‘s whic^li would liave h(M‘n KtyinMiiy 
(h nied to many m(‘n. Dunni;- tbe yi^ar imm(‘diately plans 
])recedin^ the mutiny lie liad (carefully (mltivat(‘d 
frit ndly r(‘lations with the chiefs. Over the minds of many he 
had uc(|uired an extraordinary aseendamjy. Tliis asci'ndamw he 
now tested — and in the most cas(hs with tin' liappiest results. 
\'aluable information was ])lac(Ml at his disposal ; the inter¬ 
communication of the disalfccted was prevented ; a vigilant 
watch upon their movements was secured. Jn this way, and 
by a show of confidenco towards all, by impressing ^ ^ 
iijion each chief the idea that his neii;hbour was thotu.mi. 
loyal, and by tin*- expression of a conliden(a‘, really 
felt, that the scare would soon pass away, leavdnj^ 
the British com])iete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succ(‘eded in staving olf the fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On the 31st of 
July the 27ih Native Infantry mutinied at Kolhapur, 

Iilundered the treasury, ami, after murdering such 
officers as fell in their way, set olf for the Ghats. 

Kolhapur is sixty-five miles from Belgiion. Communicatiems 
between the 27th Kegiment and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dliarwar, !o,irroHp«:i 
forty-two miles from Belcraon in a direction oriposite to iiei^ion 
to that 01 Kolhapur, the 28th Kegiment had been 
for Some time on the very verge of revcjlt. Mr. Seton-Karr 
was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the garrison of which 
was on the verge of mutiny—the troops at the central point 
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being also infected. It happened, however, that the native 
otlieer of tlie —the regiment Btatinned at Ikdgaon—wlio was 

the secret h*a<ler of tlie diKaffected, one Thaknr kSiiigh, was known 
to Mr. Seton-Karr. That gentleman at nne(?, and 
AupuHt. })efor(? tlie n(‘w.s of the mutiny at Kolhii]>ur was 

Mr. SMon- generally known at l>elgaon, entered into eommuni- 

la'iifiar cation legarding tliis native <»flicer with (leneral 

adoj.t To arrest him might have precipitated a 

vriit.nn fill* calamity. It was more easy to devise a pretext to 

nmfhiVtc) remove liim homuirably from the station. Such a 

iwigiinii. j)ret(‘xt Avas soon found. Two comjianies of the 

21hh, that of Tlnikur 8ingh Ixiing one of tliem, were 
ord(‘r(‘<l on command to Dadami, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of tin' Nizam’s 
dominions, d’le* two compaiiic^s s(it out on tln^ morning of tlie 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhajiur. When 
the tidings of that mutiny reached the sijailds left behind at 
Ihdgaon they wen' too disconcerted by the absence 
oi. of their leadi.T to act on th(‘ moment, d'lie op])ortuno 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jamkhandi wlio had come to incite them to an immediato 
outbreak, awe«l them into still longer inaction. 

'idle danger, however, was by no means removed. (Vm- 
currently with the events 1 liave just related, Mr. 
Seton-Karr discovered a plot of the Muhammadan 
lu.im- ])opulation of Delgiion. lie soon found that this 
consjiiracy had its ramifications at Kohlapiir, at 
llaidarahad, and at Tuna, and tliat its outbreak was 
to be signalled by tlie seizure of Delgaoii itself. The arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at I’una seenu'd likely to pre¬ 
cipitate the outbri'ak. Mr. vSeton-Karr, therefore, no sooner 
received information of this event, than he secured 
kv the local leaders at Belgaon, all of whom he had 
Kurr. caretully watched. 1 he evidence rc'garding souje 

of these proved defective, and thi'y were discharged. 
But the principal conspirator was convicted on the clearest 
evidence, and he was blown from a gun in company with the 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Three days before this execution—the 10th of August—a 
small detachment of European troop.s arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgaon. Another detachment went on to pro¬ 
duce a similar good effect in Dharwar. General Lester at 
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once ]>ri)coe(l(?cl to repress the rising mutinous s])irit of the 
LM‘th Native Infantry. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of tliem was coiuleiuned to death, rrinforlt-^ 
tlie remainder were transported for life. Taking 
advantage of tlie good effect ])rodueed hy these <a‘norai 
proieediiigs, iMr. Si'ton-Karr began the work of 
disarming the disti iet, including the towns of Bel- m 

gucii and Slialipiir. On the 24tli of August Ji furl her 
rOnforeement arrived in the shape of a detach¬ 
ment of tlie HOtli I'oot. Its presence, combined witli other pre¬ 
cautionary nuvisuies lie had taken, enabled Mr. 8eton-Karr to 
sti'er his state bark thrcugh the great Muhanimadan festival of 
the Muharram without disturbain-c - and, fVir a time, tlie 
Fillro]leans in the soutliern ]\laratha country felt that they could 
breatlie freely. 

Mr. Seton-Karr had thus succcauh'd, by a combination ot 
tirninc‘ss and tact, tln^ result of good judgment 
ilirecting intimate accpiaintance with the native Review of 
character, in guiding tlie territories committed to Mr.soon^^ 
his cliargo through tlie most dangerous crisis of the Karr’M mea-^ 
mutiny. (Amsidering tlie ])r(*viou8 dis(;ontent of the r«‘aHon ».r tbat 
chiefs and landowners, the 1‘act that he was supported buccvhm. 
by no force, that he had <mly his own energies upon 
which to rely, this lesult wdll ever be (pioted as a marvellous 
inslanee of skilful management of men. it is not too mueh to 
say that a single false step would have produced the most 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved the 
southern Maratha country in revolt, but it would have kindled 
a tlame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
the Nizam. Had Mr. Seton-Karr diverged, but for one day, 
from the line of vigilant forbearance which he had laid down 
as liis jiolicy ; had he hurried the ill-disposed into open in¬ 
surrection by any unguarded word of suspicion or slight; or 
had he encouraged their designs by suyiineness, a great calamity 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub¬ 
sequent events proved only too truly the truth of 
this assertion. When in an evil moment, to be prov^lby 
related hereafter, the charge of political affairs was 
removed from the hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 

• The “Muharram” is the name of the first Muhammadan month, held 
sacred on account of the death of Husain, son of AU, who was killed by Yaz'id, 
near K%ifd, in the pashalic of Baghdad. 
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of an officer distasteful, from liis |>revions connection with the 
Jnarn ('oiniiiissioii, to tlie cliiefs and landowners, one month did 
not elaj)se ludore the rebellion, no lonjj^er controlled by ^ood 
manag(;m<‘iit, bepin its course with iinirder. All honour, then, 
to tile wise and far-seeing officer wIkj ke|)t it within bounds 
wiieii its outburst would have been far more dangerous.* 

lleforo returning to Bombay, I must ask the reader to 
Koiiii.ur accomjiany nu^ for a bri(*f ]>eri<>d to Kolhapur. The 
Htat(‘ of t his name, ruled over by the desciuulants of 
Sivuji, had up to the year 1812 suffered from continuous dis¬ 
order and misrulr. I'o such an extent liad the evil proceeded, 
that in the year I have mentioned the British 
f iovernuKUit was forced to inttTfVin* and to nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good government. 
'J'ho (efforts made in that diiection by this (‘iiliglitened man, a 
Brahnuiu nanu'd Baji Krishna Fandit, to deprive the corru}>t 
])arty in the state of their illicit gains, jirovoked a rebdlion. 
This relieirum having been suj)[)ressed, tlie Fritish (jrovemment 
asHUim'd tlu^ direct administration of the* static during the 
minority of the Bajah. Within this ]audod, which did not 
expire till 18(12, the forts of every description were dismantled, 
and the syst(*m of liereditary garrison was abolished; the native 


• Tlic fii)V(Tniiioiit of Boitibay was not iiisensi))l(* to Mr. Soton-Karrs ^roat 
iTierifs. On the 11th of S(‘j>tcinlHT, 1857, he was iuforiiiod that “ the Ki^ht 
llouoiirahlf' the (ioveruor in (\>uneil considers tiuit in a conjunction of ^reat 
anxi<‘ty and danger you have dis{)lay(*d a calmness, an energy, and a foresight 
which entitle you to th(‘ thunks and commendations of (loverunieiit." Again. 
“ the judicious arrangements made by you liavi* amply secuunJ the future 
tranquillity of the southern Mamthu C()untry.” These and «)ther conmieuda- 
tions were ropt'uted and coiifirnied by Lord Klphinstom' in letters under his 
own hand, in which he alludes to ** the niarkeil ability and succe.■^swith which 
Mr. Setou-Karr had performed his duties. In his published minute on dis¬ 
tinguished service.s rendered during the mutiny. Lord P^lphinstone placed 
Mr. Setou-Karrs name third on the list of those who had dt'served well of 
their country. The honour was the more marked, because, as Lord Canning 
observed, every recommendation from Lord Elphinstonc carried double weight 
from the fact, that out <»f the many who had rendered important services in 
western India he selected only a few names for mention. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, when so many were decorated, Mr. Seton-Karr received neither 
honours nor reward. He returned to England towards the end of 1800. his 

} )roud nature suffering from the unmerited slight which had been cast upon 
lirn. In less than two years he died, conscious that he hud perfomicd a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. 
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luilitary force was disbanded, and a local corps, oflic('red by 
three Enj:;lish officers, was substituted for it. d'hcse ^ ^ 

measures, es}>ecially those for the disarnianient of tiM.\Ti’s!otiu‘nt 
their forts an<l the disbaiidincnt of their native 1‘orce, 
though in view of the many previous rebclliuiis 
absolutely nec^essary, had been rc^^arded with ^reat disfavour 
l)y tile lii;^li(‘r orders in Kolhiljnir, and liad teiuled not a little 
to the un])opularity of the jiaramount powtu*. 

Such was the statu of affairs in the province' wlien the mutiny 
broke out at Mirath. 1 lo]>es and wislu's similar to 
those wliieli 1 have described as atduatinj;- the ^uluth 
Muliamniadan i»o]uilation of the J>eliraou distriet, at 
once took j)ossession ol the minds oi their nein }jl)(>iir.s 
in Kolhajnir. To a people accustomed to revolt, living on the 
memories of ]dunder and corruption, and hating oi d«‘rly govern¬ 
ment, the (Kjcasion seemed singularly favourahle. d'h() town 
of Kolhapur is distant only sixty-livii mill's IVom Pxdgaon. It 
was garrisoned by one native n^giment, llu? 27t)i, 
and by the local corps raised on the disbandment (d’ KoiiVii*pIir! 
the native force. There were no European troops 
nearer than llelgaon, and it was impossible to spaie any from 
that place. Satarah was eighty-one miles to tiie north, and 
Tuna, whence European aid was alone possil)h‘, sevmity-one 
miles further. The jiolitical sujierintemhuit of Kollnijuir was 
(Jolonel Maughan. Major Holland (Mmimanded the 27th Nativij 
Infantry, Captain Schneider tlie local corps. 

I have already stated* that communications between the 
27th Native Infantry at Kolhapur, the 29th at 
Belguon, and the 28th at Dharwar, had b(M)n fre^pient 
during the months of June and July. Hujiported, as um* vanoiiM 
they were, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost H.mwnuukau*. 
openly by the disallbcted Muhammadan ])o|)ulations, 
these three regiments had the game in their own hands, (km- 
certed and simultaneous action was only nexMissary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this eventful period, the cons]urators failed in this 
essential particular. It would seem that tiny piut». 
reckoned witijout the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the exanijde should 
l>e set by Krdhapur, and followed at once by Belgaon and 
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Dharwiir. 'I'lic 27t]i Nativo Infantry accordingly rose on tlie 
31st. of July at Koliuipur. Jiiit for the tele^ra])h tlie regiment 
at l{e]|i;;i()ii would liavc retxdved ])y express irittdligenee of the 
ino\'e?noiit, and iiavi; followed tlie exaTiiph\ Jhit the telegraph 
forestalleil tlasir express. And Mr. tSeton-Karr, using his 
priority of la/ws with jinlgment, averted, as we liave seen, the 
eahiinity from that plac(\ 

Ihit the mutiny at Kolliapiir was a reality. During the 
night of the 31st of,July the 27th rose in arms and 
k..ii,a'i.tih detailed parties to attack their oflictu's’ hiingalows. 

Tlic* natives adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu hawaldar 
ran to give warning only just in time to j)ermit the ladies to 
esea]»o 1V(UU their hous«‘s Ixdore the 8i])ahis (;ame U]) and joured 
volleys into them. Soiiu' <d‘ the otlieers nohly endeavauired to 
bring hack tla*, nd»els to tlndr <luty, hut tlieir efforts wer(‘ vain, 
ddn^ tieasiirv and tin; ha/aar were ]>lundered, and riot reigned 
supreun^. d’hi‘e(‘ olliei-rs who had es<!aped into the country were 
shot and thi-own into the riv(‘r. Tlie lemainder took refuge 
in the lusideiiey, about a mih* from the cantonment, hut near 
tin*, lines nf tlie Kolhajuir local regiment, wliicli liap])ily re¬ 
mained loyal. 

d’he m^ws of this disaster n^aclual Ilomhay hy telegraph. 

Lord KIphinstone acted witli ]>rom]>titudo and 
Hc.ii!'decision. It ha]>p(‘n(‘d that (hlonel (L Jjc Grand 
i»auii.s i,<« Jacob, a man of the old heroic ty])<‘, ready in 
tu'Koiiupiir. council, ]>romj»t and decisive in action, liad hut just 
“I‘>1' leturned t.o Domhay from a eommand in the l^ersian 
jio'b.* cam]tai}^n. He was ahout to shirt for Ihimi under 

the orders of the CkunmaiKku-in-Ghief, when the 
toh‘gram from Kolhapur was ]daced in the hands of tlui Governor. 

JiOi*d Kl])hinstt)m‘ at once sent for Jacul»; told him 
all that had occurred at Koliuipur; tliat he would 
navivc^ orders from the Gommander-in-Ghief to take 
command of tiie troojis in tliat <|uarter. He added that he was 
well aware that there were no troops to l>e dejiended upon, 
exce])t jierhaps the local regiments; hut that he would receive 
s}>eeial jxiw^ers, and was to do the best he could.* 

• India Infitre. and duritaj tiu; Mutinies, by Major-General Sir 

George Le Grand Jacob, K.G.S.I., G.B. 

t The tinal orders to Colonel Jacob were not issued till the following day, 
as Lord Elphinst*>ne wished, before their issue, to receive a reply to a telegram 
he had sent to Kolhapur. As no reply came, the orders were at once issued. 
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Colonel Jacob net out at once, saw the Coininander-in-Cliief 
at Puiui, pushed on then to Satarah, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. 'J'ho 
rainy season was at its heiglit, the track IxTween 
Satarah and Koliiapur was coin])osed ot tlie black soil in wliich, 
during tlie monsoon, liorses not unlre(|uently sank u]) to their 
girths, and wheels t(> tlieir axles; there were several 
rivers and strean IS unbridged and unfordable. Still, 
lime was everything. Cohmel Jacob tluai ]>ushed on 
two guns with double allowance of men and horsiis, and riding 
forward liimself with a few men of the Sonthm-n Maratha Horse, 
a loyal juid capable, reginamt, reached Kolhil])hr on tlie 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters Ixaui ]>rogressing in Kolhapur? 
There, according to all probabilities, there would 
have been little to check the victorious ])rogr(.‘Ss of 
the rebcds ! I’hanks to their delays and to the 'I'lu? muti- 
pronqd action of Colonel Maughan, it liad liappened Illi'anwlX’, 
otlierwise. The Sipahis, greedy of ]dui]der, went »«<*n chrckt-u 
iirst to ])illago the treasury and sacjk the station. Maugiml!.* 
Then, and tluui only, did they make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those gates. I’iie Sipaliis, not caring to 
attemjit to force them, took up a rather forrnidabhj jiosition 
outside, close to the gati‘s, in a small outwork where the liajah’s 
lioises and menagerie were kejit. Here they maintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by liiin to dislodge them. 

It would seem that fnun this time tlie greater ])art of the 
regiment returned to its allegiance, ddiis movement 
was probably hastened by the knowhidge, brought ; 

to the Sipaliis by some of their still rewilcitrant 
comrades, that the passes to the coast liad been oocupitM by 
Europeans landed on the coast by the splendid exertions of the 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that the recalcitrant Sipaliis 
were checked in this way; that the greater number betook 

They were,” writes Sir G. Le G. Jacob, “ brief and satisfactory. ‘ 1 am 
aware,’ said Lord Elphinstone, ‘ that in a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to be tlie best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become Uxj strong to master. I have 
confidence in your judgment; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my full support .’”—Western India, by Sir G. Le Jacob. 
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thcmKclves to tlio whilst the iniTiority, about forty in 

iiumlKir, rotnniin^ to Kolhapur, reoccu}>ietl tluj outwork close to 
the town. Hut tlie <j;firris()n of the town liad in the ni(‘antinie 
been reinl'or(>*etl. Lieutenant KeiT, of tlie Southern Manitha 
Horse, had inarched a detaehnient of that regiment from 
Satarali- a distanc«^ of lughty-one miles—without a halt. The 
rebels were at once attacked, on the 10th of August, in their 
out work, some of their own comrades ioiniii}:: in the 

tllf' 1*0* ^ ^ 

niuiii.i.T nrr attack. ddn'V made* a desperate defence—but, a 
l ilr-M secret (‘iitramte to the outwork having Ix'cn ])ointed 

out to iii(‘ut(‘Jnint Kerr, that gallant oflicer dashed 
in, ibllowed by horsmnen whom he had caiisi'd to dismount, and 
fought liis way to t he interior of* the building. At the same 
time, Lieutenant Lines, with a ]);irty of the 27th, took the 
reliels in th(‘. nxir. d1ies(‘ two atta(iks decided the affair; but so 
desperate iiad been tlu^ deftuice, that of tluj lorty reljcls three 
only escjiped wounds or dixitii.* 

When, then, ( Silomd la? (L.facob rea(‘h(.‘d Kolliapur, he found 
that tlu^ mutiny had lieen (fuelled. Some forty of the most 
reliellious men <»f the 27th Nativ(‘ Infantry liad been killed in 
fair fight; a larger numlxT was in the jungles; but still the 
great bulk of tin* legiinent was doing its duty, and there was no 
evidence against any man of it. 

Three days afti'r his arrival. Colonel Jacob was reinforced by 
the two horse-artillery gnus he liad sent oil from 
lianrrxMi^- ‘Satarali, and about a liundred men of tlio 2nd 
arm iho ivtii Kuropealis from the coast—the same who had so 
lultntiy. opportunely occupied the passes. With so small a 
force at his dis}>osal, he felt it would be impossible 
to act against tlie insurgents unless he should decide, before 
acting, to disarm tlio regiment whose conduct had been so 
suspicions. On the one hand was the danger of his being 
attacked Ind’ore his force should gather further strength, or of 
the mutineers mareliing away with their arms; on the other, 
the chance of the men who were still loyal, those of the local 
corps osjieciaily, yielding to the tem])tation to join their 
Countrymen. It was a balance of risks and probabilities. 
Maii}^ men would have preferred to wait. But Jacol) was, as I 
liave said, a man of the old heroic type, and, feeling the 

* Jacob’s Western India. Lieutenant Kerr received the Victoria Cross for 
his conduct on this occasion. 
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irnportaiico of strikiiii^ tho first blow, he detonninod to disarm 
the men of the 27th Native Infantry. 

lie disarmed thorn on tho morning of tho IStli of August. 
Under his orders were twenty-five European gunners, 
with two guns and two howntzers; ninety men of 
tho 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of tlio Southern Maratha Horse; and three hundred and fifty 
men of tlio local corjis. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on tlio part of tho 
rebels. 

But tliey made ikj resistance. They jiiled tlieir arms in silence. 
The investigation wliieh followed lirought to light 
many hidden springs of the movement. It had U(*TOiirk«on 
l)een intended, it was discovered, to delay tho Jill! 
mutiny till the 10th of August; but tho acdloii of actionofth« 
tiie Jew native adjntant on the Jlst of July, in tiinrituVaili 
sending away his family, arou.sed suspicion, and 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
pnunature movement ruined tlie j>lot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Belgaon and Dharwar, 
the mutineers a(;ted without plan or settled juirpose. It 
rcHiuired, then, only energy to liafilo them, and tliat energy was 
conspicuous in the condm^t of all tlie European oflicers con- 
eenied, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Innes, in defem^o and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with mo now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharraiu there had been no ap])reliensions of itombay. 
an outbreak in that city. The Su[)erinteialent of 
Police, Mr. Forjett, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
knew the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sufficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Kanhj>ur reached 
Bombay, to obtain jiermission to incorporate into 
the police a body of fifty mounted Europeans. He 
rea.soned justly that, as tho Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would be folly to 
trust imjdicitly to the fidelity of the native police. 

It may be fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the importont town of 
Bombay at this critical juncture. 
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The cornmandor of tho military forces was l>ri;^adier-(jreneral 
Shortt of tlio Jiombay army. (Jeneral Shortt was 
Shunt. an ofii(5er of (capacity and iiit<3lli^enee. JIo thoroughly 

understood tin? native soldier. He was (juiek to 
decide on an eiuer;j;(‘n(y and ])r(>m})t to carry his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an oilicer thorou^liiy to be 
d(‘[M.‘nde(l ujx)!! in danji;er, a tower of stren<i;th to the (doveni’ 
iiKUit in the crisis wliieh was tlicn iinj)endin^. 

The Su]»erintendent of Police, Mr. (h Forjett, was * one of 
,, . tlni most remarka])le men ])roujj:lit to the front hv 

the events ot lSo7. 1 Jiave alreiidy stat(‘d that lie 
wasljorn and bred in India. When the mutiny bi'oko out, he 
was in the V(uy ])rime of manhocxl. lie was so 
qiiainjojtlV tlioroUL;hly a(x|uainted wdth all the dialects of all 
the lan^ua,o;es of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to }>ass himself oil* as a native u])on th(3 most 
astute of natives. .Mr. Forjett ^ave an extraordinary ]U’oof of 
ttiis talent immediately })rior to Irs nomination to 
tin* otli<*e of Sii})erint(mdt‘nt <d‘ ]^>liee. lie had 
gained so great a r(‘])Utation h)r ability, tact, and 
judgment in the ]K‘rformance of his duties in tin* southern 
Maratha country, that in l85o Lord Eljdiiiistone 
tor liim to offer him tlie chief su|)(irintendence 
otr'ro'ih" l»olice in Pombay. Mr. Forjett came to the 

oiiio-ursii- Presidency, saw Lord Elphinstone, and received the 
P|Tuit«Mi(Uiit Jl^. Jit, once expressed liis williim'ness to 

Ol I'ljllW, , I 1 111 7 • 

u(;cej>t It, but re(|Uested that Lord Llphinstone 
would defer the nomination for a fortnigiit, so as to give him 
tinu* to liiul out fur him.self the true character of the men he 
liad been summoned to command. The re([uest was at once 
granted. I\lr. Forjett then disguised liimself as a native and 
went to plae.es liaunted l)y the police, passing himself off as the 
son of a suhahdar in search of a girl wliom he loved. He so 
completely tl(‘et‘ived the natives that men of the highest caste 
invittnl him to eat with them. He found out the 
character, the secret longings, of the nativ'es, whc>, 
ou^UiVpoUoc. in a few days would be iiis instruments. Nor did 
lie neglect the Euro})ean police. His experience 
with some of them was remarkable. Of those whom he tested 

* I am happy to add that the imperfect tense is used only historically. Mr. 
Forjett still lives in the vigour of healthy life. 
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not one refiisetl the bribe he offered. At tlu* end of tlu^ fort¬ 
night ho presented himself to Lord Elphiiistoiu^ and took n[» 
the oftic(.5. 1 leav’o the reader to imii^ine tlie eon- 
sternation of his native subordinates vvlieii tliey luyomcr!''' 
learned wlio it was wIkjiii they had now to serve. 

Ibit (piiekness, cleverness at dis^uist^, readim.vss of resource, 
re]>resented but a small part of i\Ir. Forjett's 
(jualities. Small in }>erson, endowed, {ic(H)rdin^ to 
all appearance, vvith no ^reat strenj:;th, he united the (lUiilitics ; 
cool courap;e of a practised warrior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The courajj^e was not m(u*(dy tlie physical 
courage which desj)ises danger; it was tliat, and 
much more. It was a courage set int(» actio!i by ji lul'courag,.; 
brain cool and clear—so cool and so clear that there 
never was a crisis which could blind it, nev<‘r a danger which 
it was unable to ]>arry. 1 venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken ol' his powers of endurance. d'h(‘.se wctc often 
tested in the soutlnum Maratlia country j>rior to 
1855. Jf to ride <‘i hiindrcMl miles a day, on dis- 
mounting to ])artake of a rude^ meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to li(3 on tlie ground, with a 
bundle of grass for a ])illow, in the morning to wash in tlu^ 
stream or in the water drawn from the wtdl, and pursue a 
similar journey in a similar manner, if to d(j this 
day after day be a test of endurance, tlnui i\Ir. I'huractor. 
Forjett may claim to b«*, a ])assed niasbjr in tlie art. 

If, to the (jualities I have recordi^d, I add an upright mind, a 
lofty sense of honour, a devotion to duty, 1 present to the riaider 
an accurate pcu'trait of the 8u]»erintendcnt o(* Tolice (d* l>ombay. 

During tljc two yeais which ha<l elapsed between his 
asRum])tion of tliat ollicc and the (»utbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Forjedt ha<l gaimid the comy)lete 
confidence and este(un of Lord Elphinstone. Those 
who knew that high-minded noldeman are aware 
that he never bestowed his trust until he had 
assured himself by experience that tlie recipient was fully 
worthy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 
well (pialified at the head of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbainio in 
Bombay would be easy. But there were two causes which 
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militated against such a conclusion. Tlie first was the great 
diKparit}^ Vx^twoen the rniml>erK of European and 
r>iff<*rencf> of native troo})H. Wliilst there were three native regi- 
inents, tlie lOth and 11th Native Infantry and the 
Marine Battalion, of the former there were but four 
Kurjett.’ humlred men. Tlie other cause affected the concert 
between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native ]>olice. Mr. Forjidd. was confident that he could do what 
lie would with th(‘, police, but mistrusted tlu? Hipaliis. To use 
his own words, Mr. Forjett regarded the Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muliarram was a festival of a character 
s<> tcmivr most dang(‘rou8 of all. It was a religious 

'rhe Muhar^. festival, lasting many da^^s, tlie excitement of wliich 
raini-Htivui in(;reas(‘d witli each day. Lord El[)hinstone had 
atiJ<.uib.o. ^ 5 („jfidcd to General Shortt tlie arrangements for 
]>reventing disturbance during the wliole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one ]»remiss- that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal— 
those arrangements wen^ })erfect. Mr. Forjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
s/'m’i-ir <*ontrarv, to admit this premiss, and he informed 

*rang<‘niciit8. Lord Elphinstoiie of his douVits. Lord Elphinstune 

re]»lietl that lie was sorry he had not known of his 
olijections liefore, but that it was now too late U> alter them. 
1 may hen* state that tlie arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
Eur()]iean force under the onb rs of Mr. Forjett. The reply 
made by tliat giaitleman to Lord Eljihinsioiie’s remark just 
referred to is eniiiiently characteristic. lie intimated that he 
should, at all events, be obliged to disobey the orders 
of (iovernment with respect to the police arrange- 
Lorii Kii»ijijj- ineiits, hecause it was neet'ssury for him to have 

^ ‘ them in hand in the event of a Sipalii outbreak. “ It 

is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elpliinstone,* ‘no disobey 
orders, but 1 am sure you will do nothing rash.” Mr. Forjett 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it was 
doubtless intended. 

*■ “ Happy was it for Bombay, happy for westeni India, and happy probably 
for India itself,” wrote Mr. Forjett. reviewing at a later period these events, 
“ that one so noble and clear-headed as Lord Elphinstone was Governor of 
Bomlmy during the period of the mutiny.” 
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Five (lays of tlio festival passed without disorder. The next 
nij^ht would see its conclusion. On the eve of that 
ni<^ht an incident, accidental in its cause, almost ono 

nnKliiced an onthn^ak. A Christian drummer 

hehmgin^ to the lOth iCej^imeiit JSativo Inlantry, 
wliilst in a state of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
divinity which was heini!; carried in ])rocession hy 
soiiui townspeople, and kuockfjd over the divunity. a (Miristiaii 
d\vo ])olicemen, wlio witnessed tlie outrage, took the siVhTt'iu!^ 
drummer into custody. It ]iap})ened tliat the Umiius. 

Sipahis of th(3 native regiments w'ere ])o>sessed hy takoVilla ini<. 
an inner conviction that tlieir loyalty was doubted easioiiy. 
by Forjett, and tliey replied to the fe<ding they tlius 
imputed to him with one of liatred to himselt* and liis sub¬ 
ordinates. \Vdien, then, the men of tln^ loth heard that one of 
tlieir conu’adcs, albeit a (Christian, caught in the act. of ollering 
an insult to Ji Hindu divinity, liad been takfui into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned out, broke 
into the loek-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted tJkV tiV- 
the polieemen, and marched them oif as jirisoners to 
their lines. The Furopeaii ennstable of thii section 
at once proceeded with four native policemen to the limis, and 
demanded tin? liberation of their comradfis. 'Jdie dmuand was 
not only refused, liut tin? new-comers were assaulted hy tlie 
Sipaliis, and, after a conllict in whifdi two of the 
assailants were left for dead, and others wfU'O trAVnlioifi 
wouiid(;d, they were forced to retire. The (.e\(;ite- , 

meiit in the ,Si]>ahi lines, increasing cvi^ry moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Sipahis began to turn out in such numhers that a 
messenger was sent at full speed to lAIr. Foijett, r<.rj.-a is 
witli the information that the native ntgimeiits had f'>'- 
broken out. 

This was the fine danger which Mr. Forjett had all along 
drea<led, and against which he had taken every precaution 
l^ossiblo under the circunistancos, already noted, of liis limited 
sphere of action. He had, that is to say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his Eurojiean polieemen. On receiving the news that 
the Sipahis had broken out, Mr. Forjett ordered the Eurojieaii 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
gallopcul down to their lines at so great a 8]>eed as 
to outstrip all his attendants. He found the 
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Sii)ubiK ill a state of tnnnilt, endeavouring to force their way 
out of tlie lines, llieir Euroj)ean oflieers, with drawn swords, 
keeping iJjfun l»ack. The sight of ]\Ir. Forjett 
inilanied Sijsiliis still more. Tliey ("tiled out 

nImuk iiiiii. loudly ihat this was th(i man who had wished them 
all to hr killed, while the Europi^an oilieers, seeing 
hnw th(‘ ])r(‘senee of Mr. Forjtat ex(ated their men, lu gged him 
in < ariH st- languag(‘ to go away. Tlie fate of 
tih' eurujMjui j;,,i|jhav at that moment hung upon the conduct, at 

• 1 • !• Til • • 1 

i.jiu i(* H'lirc. tins Cl itieal c(»n]unetur(‘, ot iMr. J’orjett. feiieh an; 

Asiaties, that had that giuitleman olu'Vtul the calls 
of the oflieers, tin; Si]>:ihiH would have hurst the honds of 
diseijdine and dashed forward to }>ursue him. He was there, 
alum*, s(‘att‘d rii liis hois(‘, calmly daring tlimii. IJis knowledge 
of natives made liiiii feed tliat so long as he should remain there, 
lacing and defying tlnan, they would not move, hut that a 
retrograde iiicveiiient on his j)art would lu* tin; signal for a real 
outhixaik. In rrply, then, ta the slamts of the oflieers and men 
^ of th(‘ nativ(‘ n^giments, Mr. Forjett called ontto the 
fonnrr, If your men are lumt on miseldef, the 
sooner it is over the hi tler,’' and remained faeing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant-, Mr. Kdiugton, gallo])ed uj), followed 
very slioitly hy fifly-fivi^ European policemen—the mini he had 
kept massiMl in ('ase of' a distiirhanee. d’lien Mr. Forjett acted. 

Forming uji and Jialting his men, lie called out, 
ipi'r Thi'ow Open the gates ; 1 am ready for the tSipahis.” 
Tiiuiiuy. Again was displayed tliat complete aei^uaintaiico 
with the Asiatic charaeter wdiieh w^as one oi the 
secrets of Mr. Eorjett's power. The excitement of the Sipaliis 
suhsidiul as if hy magic and they fell hack witliin their lines. 
Ni'vcr had a nohler deed hetui more nohly done ! 

The tide now turned, d’lie evil-dis]>osed amongst the Sipahis 
—and tliat many Avere evil-disjiosiMl suhse(]nent 
icvidatioiis fullv ]>i(>ved—wiu’e e()m])letely coAved. 
a. Mr v\*r- Nevertheless, Mr. Forjett relaxed not one of his 
jou iHodoi ^.xtu'tions. The Mnharram Avas not yet a thing of 
tlie ])ast, and it Avas clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One niglit still remained, and Mr. Forjett, 
far from relaxing Ids ]>reeautions, bent himself to increase 
them. He so ])osted his police tliat the smallest iiioA’enieiit 
upon the part of the Si}»idiis Avonld at once liecome known to the 
main body of his Europeans, forty-eight in number, located at 
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a decisive point. His [)recantions wore not only Biiccossfiil, 
they were the cause of sncjcess. To borrow tlie 
siil)se(|ticntly revealed, of the baflled conspirators, “it was 
the vii;ilance niaintained that prevented the o)itl)reak.” 'i'he 
vigilaijce was the vigilance of the ]>olice personally directed by 
Mr, Forjett.* 

I liave already stated that, thanks to th(^ precautions taken 
jind to I\Ir. Forjett’s eiuo-getic action, the festival of tlu^ 
IMuharrain liad ]iassed oil (juietly. ddie dist*ontented nii'n 
tanioiigst the Sij»ahis still, however, cherished the liopt^ that 
another opportunity more iavourablo to tin*, execution ot tlndr 
pj-oj<‘ets would soon arise, d in* Hindu t(‘stiv\Ll ot tlie lJuali, 
occurriiig towards the c'lnl ot ()(;tob(*r, sit'ennl P) tlieiu to oiler 
such an op])ortunity. During this iestival the 
Hindus of tin; upper and wealthier class(‘s are^ il,InirMnl'w 
accustoiin'd to collect all tln'ir wealth in one room of ruiiKpiracy,* 
tlieir dwelling, and, assembling, to worship it. Tin* 
discJont(‘nted Si)»ahis res<dv(*d, in many a s(‘<‘rt;t council, to br(*alc 
out during tin* Dnali, to pill 'gi; Pombay, killing all who slnaild 
op]^ose them, and then to march out ot tin; island. Had this 

* Mr. Fnrjetf's great services w('re net left unaeknowledged. On tlie I'.Uli 
of June, JSaS, Lerd Flpliiiistene thus recorded his sense of tlieir value:—“'I'hi? 
Right Uoiioiiraldi* the (Governor in t^)uncil cannot too highly jiraisi* the 
devoted zeal of this excellent public servant, upon whom such grave responsi¬ 
bilities were imposed iluriiig last year.’ R<*ferring to Mr. Forji'tt’s “very 
vaUiahle services’’ in the detection 'of the ])lot in Ilomliay in lsr>7, tbe same 
high autlioritv tlius wrote:—** llis duti(*s diunanded great couragi*, great an;*, 
ness, and go'at iudgmeut, all of which (jualities were cons])icuously disjiluyed 
I'V Mr. For jet t at that trving ]»eriod.‘' 

‘ All classes comhined to testify to the great services rendered on this (occasion 
hy Mr. Forjett. (a)uched in varying ]>hraseology, every letter received from 
the menihers of the Eurojiean community indicates that, in the opinion of tli'* 
several writers, it was the vigilaiici* of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

1 may add here that, for his services in the mutiny, the European and nativo 
Communities in Bomhay jireseuted Mr. Forjett with addresses, and, with tie- 
sanction of the (hn'eniment, witli testimonials and purses h) the value of throe 
thousand eight hundrf*d and fifty jiouiids. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left the servici* and <piitted India, the native cotton luercliaiit.' 
'^cut liim a liandsome address and a purse of hft<‘eu hundred pourid.s, ‘* in token 

strong gratitude for one whose almost desjiotic ])ow(ts and zealous (‘uergy 
had so quelled the explosive forces of native socii’ty, that they .seem to liave 
become permanently subdued.*' In addition, and likewise after he left India, 
the shan'liojders *>i a cmnpany, inainlv composed of native.s, presentisl Mr. 
Forjett with shares, which they subsequently sold on his account, for thiil< eii 
thousand iive hundred and eighty pounds 
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plan Lcmmi c{irnr<l out, it is nearly certain tliat the contagion 
w*ail(l have spread all over the 1‘residency, and have even 
reached Madi'as. 

Diit again ha<l th(' nnitiiK‘ers to reckon with Mr. Forjett. 
ddiat gtnitleinan was inrornuMl hy a detective that sns])icions 
iii(*etings were Ixhng held hy di.salleeted Si])a]iis at the house of 
oceiMT onciiaiiga Dan^had. Attempts to inlrodiice a con- 
uhu ii'il .iis- iidrnt ial agent of the police into those nandingH 
<ovrrr,i i.v liaving h(‘cn hatlled hy llie ])r(‘cantionN of the 
Mt. lotjoi, Si|i;ihis, Mr. E(n ji‘tt had tJanga 1‘arshad c*onveyed to 
the police-otlice during the night, and ohtaiiu'd from him a 
(‘orjiplete re\'elation. F<‘rtilo in disguises, Mr. Forjett siihse- 
(jiiently htM’ame an eye-u itness hy means of holes made in the 
wall whicli separated the (‘hamh(.‘r whci*e th(‘ cons])irat(us 
assemlil<Ml from tie* ante-room ~ of the ]>roe(.x‘dings (d’ the 
kSij)iihis, a, lisloner to t heir ♦•onversa!ion. .More than tiiat, aware 
niiii n-voiici feiding ]u-evailing amongst the otliem's n'gard- 

i.y hiin I.. iiig liimself, he indiieod .Alajor Farrow, th(‘ otlieer 
jNiajnr liar- commanding the Mariii^* battalion, to ac‘eom])any 

him, on foui' dilfeiamt occasions, to tlu' meetings.*'^ 
^IdM‘ infoi'ination there ohtaiiual was duly reported to (ieiieral 
tShortt hy .Major F»airow, aiiil to Lord Fl|>]iinstone, through his 
private secretary, hy Mr. F^>rjett. (Vuirts-martial 
wer(‘ in due couise convened. 1’he ])roceedings 
roIl^l>lI,uy i,-. resulted ill senteiHvs of death heing ])assed and 
Uiio'u.i"' executed on two, ♦d’ lrans])i)rtation tor liti^ on six, 

native soldiers of various ranks. Jhit the jirojected 
mutiny was nipped in the laid. 

With the story c»f the imasures takt'ii for the safety of 
^ Fomhav closes the general sketch of events in the 

Uo.q.iiuia- westi-rn ]‘iesi<leney up to the close of LS57. W'e 

lion ..t-'xcMif; liave seen h<»w', di^playing at once a rare foresight 

ui remarkahle self-reliance, Loi’d Flphinstone 

had dtunnled his ♦»wn Fresidemy of Furopi*an troops in order 
to crush the mutiny h<‘yonil its iMuders, No inau in high 
position reciignised more truly,and a]>[died more conscientiously, 


by wliii li 
iH'Mie flo' 
o)ll^ltlI ,u y i.*' 
U'jijn'il in 
111.' i.u*l. 


* *• Majer Harrows iistonislumiit when he saw some of his own men in Ganga 
Parshad's house was remarkahle. He exelaimed. * Mv God. mv own men ! Is 
it piKsilde ’ And his inemoralile werds m(‘ at the eoiirt-iiiartial were: ‘It 
is w«dl 1 was j>reseiit and saw and heard them mvself, hut fur which I should 
hav<‘ het'u liere. not jls a witn<‘ss for the pn^serution, l)ut as one for the defence ; 
tcuf. luij rohJiiUnce in ihtse men'" —Forjett's Uur Heal JJauger in India, 
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the maxim that the art of war consiKts in concetitratiiii]; the 
icrcatest iiiimbor of troops on tlio lU'cisive of the action. 

Now, the (le(*ivsive point of tlie action in tin* early 
<Iays of the revolt of 1857, was not in Ihnnhay. I'o 
Jiord Ph]>]nnstone it was chsir that could only 

be rcftched from llenjLijal, and that it was just ]>ossible 
lie mi^lit save ecniral India a.nd Itajputana. Whilst, 
llien, he sent every availalde Jhirojiean soldier to (hlentta, he, 
formed, from tin*, small remnant which was left, a number in 
reality not siinieient for his own Tieeds—one column wliieh 
slionld mar(h on Man, another which shouhl restore order in 
Ihij])iitana. F(adin;j; tiiat amidst the many danet?rs wliieli 
threateiK'd him the m<ist fatal was that whieli would come tVoiii 
without, he s<‘iit to ineet and to ernsli it bidbrt* it slionld 
]>enetrate within. His (Ud'enet* of I'omhay was an 
a^Xffressive defern'c. it was a policy rcMniiriim i-art^ iiiHi»iaiioi 
e<jnragxs immense conlidemo in ins own indj^-imait, dci.mv. 
and great resolution. In carrying it out lui (‘XjKised 
liimself to the danger, only one degree*- less, of a rising within 
tlie Prosideney. IIow nearly that was occurring J liave shown 
in tlu*se j)<Mgt;s. I’he Houthern Maratlni country was saved, in 
1857, jiartly by the jirudeiice and tlie judgment 
dis])layed by Mr. (1. 11. Setoii-Karr, aided by the 
energy of (ierieral Lester, partly liy the bungling 
and want of concert of the e-onspirators. IIow 
lloiubay was saved 1 have just told. dMie re'udiu’ will Lave seem 
that the daug(*r was real, the peril imminent, that but for tim 
unlimited confidence placeul by Lord Llpliiiistone in Forjett 
Mr. Forjett—a man of bis own selection—it miglit 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared tliat ri.sk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Fl]dunstonc’s 
cajiacity. Sufficient credit has nevi^r been given to liim for bis 
nolde, his far-seeing, bis self-denying policy. In tbe pr(!sence 
of the massacres of Kiinlipiir and of Jhaiisi, of the defence of 
Lakhnao, and of tlic siege of Delili, tlie attitude of 
Lord Elpliinstone, less sensational though not less 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an 
uprising attended with slaughter in llombay, the 
story of its repression and the deeds uf vahjiir 
attending that repressi<m would liavo circulated 
throughout the world. Instead of that, wo see only 
calm judgment and self-reliance meeting one danger and defying 
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Kiirr. 
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another, carefully scle(iting tljc most experienced instruments, 
and l)y their aid preventing’ a (uilainity so tlireatening tliat, if it 
had Ix'di met by men less tried and less worthy of eonlidence, 
it must have eulminatiul in disaster. It is an attitude whieh 
gains from l)eing (M)nteniplated, wliieli iinj)resHes the student of 
liistory, in an ever-increasing degree, with admiration of the 
nobhi eliaraeter of the man wliose calm trust in liimself made 
possible the success of the policy he alone inaugurated. 
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CTTArTER II. 

CKNIFIAL INDIA AND DDIIAND. 

AsiRCrAUH is a very famous fortress iu ilu^ Niiu:ir distriet ot 
i1d‘ Central Proviiiees, lyin*^ two liUiHlrcMl and Jiiiuity 
miles to tlio north-east of J>oni])a.y, one hundnMl and 
fii’ty miles from iMali^aon, and ninety-nim^ miles to tlie soiith-< ast 
of Man. It is built on an isolated lull, detached from tins Siltjnira 
ran^e dividing the valley of the 'ra])ti from t hat of tlie Narl)ada. 
It has a history whieh has scmt its name through the len<j;th 
and breadtli of India. Alike in the tim(‘-s (»f the Hindu, of tlie 
Muhammadan, and of the Hritisli overh»rds]ii}), it lias bei^n (;on- 
sidered a place worth tighting for. Ai't(‘r matiy changes of 
mast(!rs, it surrendered, on tJie i^tli of A])ril, JHHh afUu' a 
vigorous resistance, to a Jlritish force commamhul by Hrigadier- 
General Dovetou, and it lias, ev(3r since, remained in the 
occupation of a llritish garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison consisted of a wing of the. 0th liegiment 
C vvaliar Contingent, lent by the Hengal Presidency 
to re])lacc the loth Hoinliay Ishitive Inlantry, onhu’ed * 

on service to lArsia, but wliich newer embarked for 
that country. The commanding ollicHU- of the garrison was 
(5)lonel Le Mesurier, and the Fort Adjutant was Ijieutonant 
.Jolin Gordon of the 19th llombay Native Infantry. 

The hill on the summit of wliich Asirgarh is jierchod rises 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real im])ortance, inhabited 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their flocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a 
proiiiinent place amongst the mutineers. The events 
at Nirnach and at Gwaliar speedily convinced the «vinu: 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians 
were not to be trusted. Even before this discovery 
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]ia<l Leon made, tlio fort adjutant, distrusting their demeanour, 
hfid enlisted some ninety men from tlie villagers of the town, 
and had eharged tliem with the tjisk of watcdiing the behaviour 
of the Sijuiliis. ^rh«,*se men are known as (Gordon’s Volunteers. 

< >n tin; l!>th of Juin* tln^ Euro|KJanH (pi' the garrison heard of 
the mutiniiis at Ximaeh and Xasiral)ad. From tliat 
day almost ev'ery }>ost brouglit them distressful 
tidings. Evelyn |n-e(%'iulion was taken by Lieutenant 
(ioi'don. d’o relieve the fort, l)y fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one e<nn])any of the regiment was 
detaeh<‘d to Ihirhanpiir, twelve miles distant. The 
ui... dd.> anxipti(‘s (d’ the Indices of the garrison were lessoned 
’iiulu’iniuir,’ about tlio saiiH* time by tlie intellig(‘n(?e, verilied by 
a ])(‘rsonal visit made by Lieutenant (Jordon, that 
(■aptain Kealingt^,^ tiio ]>oliti(^al ag(mt lor that ])art of the 
country, liad ibrtified a position fourk^en miles distant Iroiii 
Asitgaih. 

From this tinu‘ till the (>nd of July good and bad news 
suecc(Ml(‘(i each <dher with grt‘at rapidity. At times the 
Europeans wer<^ in great danger. J'Jie company 
DiuJiiirs. to liurhanpiir mutinied, iiiarehed on Asirgarh, 

and was only j>reventi‘d from entering it by the 
haw;Udar-major of the regiment, whoso loyalty had been 
aj>pcaled to, not in vain, by Lieutenant (Jordon. 

JJie folh»wing morning the four remaining eompanios obeyed, 
not without murmuring, the order given to them to 
march out and (‘ncam[) bidow the Ibrt, their ])lace8 
within being taken by (Jordon’s A ulunteers. The 
next day a ]>arty of Lhil infantry, eommanded by Lieutenant 
Birch, surprised and disarmed the Ibirhiinpur mutineers, and 
carried their arms into Asirgarh. A few hours later that place 
was reinfoiH'cd by two companies of the Lhh Xative Infantry 
under Ca]»t 4 iin Blair. The disarming of the (fwaliar men out¬ 
side tlu^ fort ~ a work perli)rme<l admirably and without blood¬ 
shed by Eaptain Blair and Li(‘Utenant (Gordon—completed the 
necessary measures to (‘iisun* the safety of the fortress }>ending 
the arrival of ( V»lonel Stuart’s column. 

Arrival of That columii, the earlier movements of which 

smariv j have recordenl in the prcKiediug chapter, quitted 
loUimuana * ., . i i* I ^ f i- r i 

oi imraud. Aurangabad tor Asirgarh <,>n the litli ot July. 


riu- r-p- 
Di.iiiidcr uro 

• li't.iniD'd. 


N<»w Miijur-General Keatingu, V.C. 
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^larcbing rapidly, it reached Durliaiipiir on the 2lKt and 
Awirgarli on the 22nd ideni. Hero it was joined hy (\donel 
Durand, who had reacluul Asi'rgarli some days ]>revionsly. 

Ill aiiotlier ])art of this liistory * 1 have shown liow Durand, 
after tlie catastropln* of Man, liad fallen hack on 
bihor; how, staying there only one day, he liad s«‘t 
out for lloshangahad on the soutluu’ii b.Miik of tlio i>r.*crr<UMKK 
Narhada in the ho})e of ])eing able to eomumnieatt^ 
there with (ieiK'ral Woodburn ; how, learning at 
Iloshangabad of the safety of Man h(‘ heard also of the attcm])t8 
made to chang(‘ the direction of Woodlaiiai’s ibrce from tlie lino 


of the Narbada to Nagpur; low, not contcait with sim}»ly 
])rotesting against such a lim^ of conduct, he had sot otf for 
Aurangabad with the intention ot* (‘idbrcing bis ai'gunients tlnn’O, 
and, if necessary, of ])ressing on to lb)nibay: how, on his road, 
he ree(‘ived the gratifying intelligences that \\b)adburn’s (joluuui, 
now coinnianded liy Stuart, w’as advamdng towanls Asirgarh ; 
how lie had at onces hurried to that ] daces. JIo had the 

gratification of meeting that fbreMs on tins 22nd of 
July, f'roni tlie monient of his Joining it. In* in'aBwumrH 
assumed Ids position as the (lovernord leun'i-al’s re*- 
]>reseiitaiive, and b(*(jame like'wise, in eveiytliing bnt o)iunin. 
in name, the real leaden’ of the eadumri. 


The column ])Ushod on for Mau on the* 21th with all j^racti- 
cahle expedition. On tlic 2Hth it was joined by the 


3rd Hegimoiit Cavalry, llaidarabad (jont ingemt, 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. On the? 2>lst 
it ascended the Simrol pass, baited on its summit to 
allow the artillery to close up, and the following 
morning marelied into M/iu. Tlio wc*.atlicr for the 


Ih Joined by 
tb<* anl 

('avttlry, 

Ilulilanib.ul 


time of the year, the height of the monsoon, had 
been exceptionally fine ; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the gems ejvcr the sticky black soil. On the night of the Ist 
of August, h(»weiver, tlie weather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and continned throiighunt August and Se[>tcmhor. 

I>ut Durand was now at Man, within thirtetui and a nvrHut 
half miles of the capital whence tlie mutinous conduct 
of Holkar’s troops had forced him to retire just, one month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, hi imnish the 
guilty, to give an examjJe which should not he forgotten. 


Vul. III. j)ages iGl -2. 
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Even Ix'fon^ }h‘ ]im<] niarclH‘«] into whilst he was yet 

lialtecl on tlie to]> of the Sinirol j'^ass, Dnnind had 
fimn h nif/ ’ r(‘(M‘ived a niessaji;(' from tlie Indur D\irhar. Maha- 
ainnoiriM Holkar and Ids ndnister sent to inform him 

knr H lliat tli('y were still in a state of alarm as to the 

eondiiet of tludr own tr(»o])s, and to inqnirc wliether 
aid e.oiild not lx* alforded t(> thorn, linrand re])liod that lie was 
ready, it tla^ Alaharajali wislnxl it, to mandi with 
,ir, liti. entin‘. force into Indiir instead of into Alan. 

Ajipanmtly, this was not the end (h‘sired by the 
J)nrbar, for the messen^m’s at once withdnnv their requisition. 

Jn deciding to march <»n Alan inst<‘ad of* Indur, Durand was 
mainly inilueneed by considerations n/^irdin^ the 
state of th(‘ surnaindin^ districts whicli will bo 
\T'uh»sV''\ D*'<‘^^‘^dly udvi‘rt(‘d to. At tlu^ nmmmit, indeed, 
oi oil liuiiir. there was another consideration Avhich h(i had to 
t4ikt^ into account. Ib* had with 1dm no Euro])ean 
infantry.* Four conijianies of the Sdth were indiH'd marching 
up by tln^ Bombay road, ami would join in a few days. But it 
was dc'sirable, al't(‘r tlui events which liad occurred, that the 
Indur rabbh* sbeuld see in tin* British for(‘i‘ the white faces of 
the iinvamjidshed foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on ALiu. 

The four comjianics of the Sdth having joined a few days 
lat(‘r, the proprit^ty of marching on Indur to punish 
loMr l'um Dolkar’s gadlty troops and the townsjieojile who 
idnu‘«Motii. had abetted the revolt again became a question for 
Durand’s consi(U‘ration. It was a very difficult 
<juesti(m. d’liat Jlolkar’s troops had attacked the liesidency on 
the first of ,Inly was a fact admitted by eveiy one. But llolkar 
bad assiu'ted that this act had been committed 
('iuum- without his sanction or authority. Durand himself 
whk'i? was never satisfied of this: to the last lie regarded 

n'llrtthd^ llclkar as a trimmer, a watcher of the atmosphere: 

dffiT all jirt)- but officers who had occu])ied the AIdu fort in July, 
notably Captain llungerford, had been penetrated 
ii.akar. with the conviction that llolkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Eljihinstone, the 
(iovemor of Bombay, had insisted on the same view. Under 

'*■ The force consisted of live troops 14th Li^ht Dragoons. Hrd Cavalry 
Haidanil>jid Coiiting(‘ut, one horse t>atterv of European urtillerv, the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a poiit<x)u train. 
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these circumstances Duraml, duly wei<;luiijj; the difHcnltieH 
presented hy the case, deemed it advisable to deti'.r Jill action, 
so far as llolkar was ])orsonally conceriKHl, until lie should 
beconn^ acipiainted with tln^ views of the (iovernor-General 
regarding him. He ai^cordingly made a complete reference on 
the subject to Ijord C.\’inning. 

llolkar, on his ]»art, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as he could. He knew that, in his 
heart, Durand had thorcHighly mistrusted him . r‘“iis(>iis for 
And, although it was well known tliat, in tlu‘- 
exciti^d state of native feeling througliout tlie 
countiy, he could not dep« nd on the conduct ol‘ his own troops, 
and would have been glad to s(‘e tlunn cocu’ced by tlie Hritish, 
vet, when lie tliought ot tlic; ]»ossibl(‘ results oi such action, he* 
inclined to prehu* the unc(‘rtainty of Ids actual condition. 
Could he, lie felt, but stave otf the ciitical monuoit for a, few 
months, l)urand would be ridievial by Sir liobert Hamilton, 
and Sir Kobert Hamilton, an old ami mu(5h-ri‘gard(al friend, 
would, he felt confident, a(a;cpt (‘xplanations regarding the 
events of the 1st of July whi(*h Durand would utterly 
con t(‘inn. 

The question of disarming Ilolkar’s rcivolted troops, whilst 
the personal case ri^garding llolkar was still 
pending, opened out difliculties of another (h*- 
scription. The forci^ at the disjiosal of Durand inuiort to »i< * 
was small, and, tliough sufli(a<‘nt to disjioso of the J'.'riM 
revolted trooiis of Indur, could these; be encount(;red 
cn man,sc, it was scarcely large enough to attack its kar’wtroui>a. 
several com])onent parts in clidail, holding the bulk 
in check whilst portion after portion sliould bt; destroyed. It 
must always be remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a sm’ious chet^k. Tin; 


force before Dehli was almost as much iMjsiijged as besieging. 
The English garrison of the Lakhnao licsidem^y was supposed 
to be at its last gasp; Havelock had niad(; no im])n;ssion upon 
Oudh ; Hiliar was surging with mutineers. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well ho excused if, regarding all 
tliese points, they were not only hopeful, but confident, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the common cause of tlieir co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these circumstances, it was to be 
apprehended that Ilolkar’s troops, the three arms of which, 
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each Kiiperior in imniLrrs to tlio entire Bntisli force, were 
locaUid in st'parato caiitonnientH, nii<^lit evince a strong dis¬ 
inclination to Re diHarnied; and tliat, morally Kn])]>orted as 
they wer(‘. hy a lar;:;e ]>artv in the city of Indiir, and, as I shall 
]^roHently show, hy a stroio^ly a<i:jj;r(‘ssiv(‘ ])arty in the districts 
lyin^‘ l>etwecn Indiir and Niniaeh, they inic-ht often* a resistance 
certain to (‘iitail p;7*eat loss on the attackini:; ])arty, and to 
ci'ijiple its future* niovcnu*nts. I'liis will lie? clear to the re'aelor 
wlieui, re'(;jdlinu: tlie e*oin]>osition of the fe»re.*ei at the elisposal of 
])urand/ e xtn iiie ly we-ak in infantry, ho redlects that a rainy 
season of nniisnal idi'ce was jit its hed^lit, tliat the roads cemlel 
he travelsed hy <^nns e)nly witli tlie <i;r(‘ate‘st dilHcnlty, that tlie 
l)ridce‘.s in many ])lace*s liad heen carrienl away, anel that any 
militaiy ope‘ration aLr;ainst the* se‘ve*ral cantonments occupied hy 
Ifolkar’s troojis would liave*, te> hej carrieMl eiut em a swamjiy 
plain, on wliicli, at that season of tlie year, it wuulel he im- 
possihle tor tlie thre^e* arms to work tei^edher. 

But t-hcre^ w(‘rc edhe*!* re‘asons which impresscMl Duranel with 
the n(‘ce*ssity e>f elcalin^L!; in the first instance* with tlmse rehels 
in tlu* elist 1 ie*t,s, of wlmse. a^jj^rcssive te'ndencies I have just 
spoken. 

i\lande*sar is a larc;e and important teiwn ein a tributary of the 
Maink'.sar (diain))al, aheuit a hundred anel twenty miles 

from Inehir. In the^ meintli of July this place had 
hee*n ()ccu]ue‘el hy some eif Sinelhia's i(‘ve)lte*d troe)])s, anel these 
hael hee‘n JeiineMl, and we*i e* h<*in^ constantly further stre*no’thenod, 
hy Afc-han, ^lckrani,and Mewati levies. In Au;^ust 
biroim-sa insniTe‘e‘tion at j\Iande‘sar threateme*d imt only 

Mirroiiuii, to e*mhrae*e all western JMahva, hut JNimach as Avell. 

Im]ue*sseel with a <*ontieU‘ne*e in tla*mselves, justitied 
eudy hy the prolono;cd immunity which hael hea*n allowed them, 
the re'h(*ls at this ])lace heji.'an, in the month of Auc'ust, to 
elisplay an a<!;c;ressive tem])er farnmre dangerous than 
its^naturV, sulh'ii disaflection ol the coinjiromised troops 

of llolkar. The more active and daring of the 
mutine(‘rs of llolkar's army hael ]u*(Kx*edeel tej (iwiiliar after the 
insurrection of the 1st of July; the less energetic mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watcliing events, hut to a certain 
extent jiaralyseel, theiugh imt contreilled, by the English party 
in power at Holkar’s court. The progress of the Mandesar 


Vidt page 12, ne^te. 
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insurrection was, liowevcr, so rapitl, that to n]4iold Hritish 
sii])reiuacy in Bajputana and IVlalwa, and to 
niaintJiin tlie line of the Narl>ada, it hecaine ah- and requiring 
Holntely necessary to clieek its »j;rowth with the pn.inprlt- 
iitinost ])roni])titnde. In th(‘ |m‘sence of this new »^t«niivju. 
dan<’(‘r, the disarniinij:; of llolkar’s trooj^s he(*aine, 
in (ivery sensii, a matter of secondary importance. An attemjit 
to snhdne the ]es>or evil might liave augmented tlie greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the gri'ater could not fail to 
afh‘ot fatally the lesser. 

Aetinii in any sliaju) was imjiossihh' so long as the heavy 
rains continued. Hut wIkmi, in tln^ h(‘giiining of 
()etoh(.‘r, the monsoon ])ass(‘d away, and the country The nuns aii 
began to dry up, the i\Iandesar rebels began to give 
proof of th(3 ])(/ss(‘ssion of the aggres-'-ive nature with nuion. 
wliicli 1 luiAUi crcdiUql them. 

The leader of the IMandesar insurgents was Finizsliah, a 
Slijihzada or prince ccuineetiMl with the iiniH-rial ,, 

I V 1 1' ix • j 1 • Li ^ * 1 C.nmiKKltion 

lamily oi Didili. Jt was (estimated in oe[»teml)er of tin* MjmiU'- 
that some lifteen thousand men, with sixtecm or 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his sl.andard, and 
this estimate was subsequently found to liuve biMiii below tlie 
actual number. To mc(d th(‘se, Dui-and, aibii* 
deducting the sick and woundeil, and a sutlicieiit 
number of men to guard Man, could not bring into 
the field more than lifteen liundred men and nine guns. 

Under these circumstances it was per]ja,])s foi’tunate tliat the 
aggressive movement was made by the rrdiels. Durand ex- 
])ected it. d'owards tlie v(3ry end of Septemlier 
he had intercepted letters from ilaidarabad from 
Nagur, from Siirat, from (qjen, from (Iwaliar, and cent,mi India 
from i\landesar, all telling the same tale. Th(5 
tale was to the effect that, after the conclusion of volt, 
the Dasahra f(3stival,| a general rising would take 
place in Malwa, and that influential jiersonages wore coming 


* ThiLS roni])os(‘d: Artillery, one hundred and seventy; I)ragoon.s, two 
hundred; HGth. two hundred and thirty; ‘25th Bombay Native Infantry, three 
hundred and tifty ; 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ten days’ duration, nine of which are sjient in worship and 
religious ceremonies, 'i'he tenth day is the birthday of Ganga (the Ganges). 
Whoever tiathes in the Ganges on that day is ])uriiicd from ten sorts of sins. 
The festival occurs in September or October, the date varying w ith each year. 
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from Xa|];|>ur and IlaidaraOad for tlm purj>()8e of giving life and 
Htrength to the insnrn'ction. Tlio close of the Dasahra 
eorres])onded with tlie setting in of tin^ dry season. The 
rosnlt eoiTes]>onded with the information Durand 
had thus ohtaiiH'd. Early in (letolau* tlie Slnihzada’s 
troo])s, who had ])revionsly oecu])ied Dliar and 
Am jlioia, advanei‘d to tlie l>onibay road and 
th](‘atcn(‘d to intorru])! Durand’s eonimunications 
witlj Domhay, to command the line of tlie Narhada along the 
IhmihMV Irontior, and to attack Ximacli. ddn^y sent also a 
prossing invitation to llolkar's troo]»s to join tluan. 

lAa rything (h pcndiMl upon the rapidity with which Dnrand 
would 1 h‘ able to strike a blow at this enemy, 
k'ailing it, it was (piiti^ ])ossil>h^ that Xiimi Sahib, 
rupi.! uo.oii. who at that time was hovering in the vicanity of 
Kill])!, might transler the whole of his troojis to 
CiUitral Imlia, and that the JMaratha wuir-cry might raise the 
entire c’ountry formmly acknowledging t he supremacy of tlie 
I’eshwji. Seeing the necessity, Dnrand struck. 

^ 1-th <d ()ctoh(‘r he (hdaehed one liody oi* 

Diar. I laidaralaid cavalry to dctmid Mandlesar on the 

iSarhada, threat cikhI by the rebels, and another to 
the village ol* (jiijri t(» interce]>t them on their w^ay. On the 
l-lth h(^ sent tliK/e comj)anies of the 2dth Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to suj)])ort this last-named jiarty, and on the Ihth, 
with all the men who could ht‘ sjiared from the garrison of 
i\Iiiu, he marclu‘d h)r l)har. 

Anand hao knar, a lad of thirt(‘en years, had succeeded to the 
chiefshipof Dhar on the death of his brother, cut off 
liairVii.mo- '’holeijioii the, 2 -rd of j\Iay 18o7.* His minister, 
loiiiuhaiidar Hapuji, a shrewd and intelligent man, 
who, trom his thorough knowdedge of the English 
aial from his large ac(piaintaiice with Dritish officers, 
was supj)osed to he devi>ted to Dritish interests, began, 
almost imuK'dlately after his assumption of office, to pursue a 
line (d’ policy the very revei>e of tliat wdiich had 
been lio|K‘d from him. In direct opposition to the 
iwpujb " polii-y pursued by tlie (ioveniment of India ever 
since the settlement of Maiwa, to prevent the 

* The formal recognition by the British Government only reached the young 
ctiief on the *2Sth of Septein))er, hut he was acknowledged and treated as Kajah 
from the date stated. 
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(laptiiln Hiit- 
clnnsoii re¬ 
ports the 
eoinplleity of 
the IhiJiih’H 
fiiiiiily, iiM(i 
ol the I>u har. 


employment of mercenary troo[)S in nativ^o 8tatoH, tliiH man 

l)e;i;an to enliHt large numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Meki am's. 

As soon as tlie news of tiio Jndiir rising of the 

I .-^t of *1 nlV reached J )]iar, a ]){irfy of tliese menamarii^s, mrrct'Iuhes, 

four hundred in numlKo-, jointMl Avith the mereenarit‘S 

ol’ tin? bajali of Amjliera, and j)lundered the stations of Bhojaiur 

and Sir(hlr])ur, burning the lios])ita]s ovtn* tlu^ lu^tids 

<if tilt* sick and w()undcd. lictnrning to Dinar with 

tht‘ir ]>lumh]r, tlu'V were met and Itonourably oi ih-itisii 

rt‘Ceived by Bln'm luio Bhonsla, thtt young liajah’s 

uncle, ami thret] ol’ the guns which tln^y lia.d honour. 

ca])tured wei*e plactMl in thti Ihijah’s ])ahi(;(n On 

the olst of Angnst tla'y wt're in ]M»ssession of the fort of Dliar, 

with t)r without tin.' constmt of the Dnrhar w\as not 

ct'rtainly known. But on the loth of (Ictobt'r captiin Hut- 

('a]»tain Hutchinson, tin' ])olitical agtmt, r(‘]»ort(Ml 

that there was strong reas(.)n to believe that the roinpiicity of 

lifijali’s mother ami uncle and tin' nuanhms of the lluuii'yj’a'nri 

l.)nrhar wmc, t he instigators of the n'bellion of the <>1 th.-i>u har. 

Diiiir troops, that tlio ('omluct of the Dnrhar was 

susj>icious, that its agr iit had ])ur])(isely deceived him regarding 

the negotiations enti ri'd int(> hyits nn‘ml>ers witli tin' mutinous 

merc enaries and the number of men they bad oidisted, and that 

it had rcM'eived with attention and civility (‘missaries from 

Mandesar, tlie centre cd’ the .Muhaiumadan rising. 

It Avas this int('lligc‘in]o whic'li decided Durand to 
di>niiss till' DJiar agc'iit in attcmdance on him, witli i>utihir’H 
a message to the Dnrhar that its mc'inhers would Iwlnpng!** 
l>e held strictly n'sjxmsihle for all that had ha])p('ned 
or that miglit ha[)pen,'* and to dospatch all Ids availahlo troops 
to attack Dhar. 

On the L^2nd of October the British force arrived before Dhar. 
Idle Aral) and i\I('kT';ln( levies who garrisoncMl tliat 
lort gave a signal in.stance of the ('onlidence en- The Uritish 
gendered hy the long compulsory inaedion of the i).-3'!oh'm 
Britisli hy quitting the proleetioii of their lines of 
d(3lence an<l coming to attack them in the open. IManting three 
brass guns on a hill south of tlio fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern fac'j in skirmishing order, and advanced 
hoidly against tlic' British. 

* Diiraud rc'peated thi.s wariiiug to the Ililjah in perriun during the .siege of 
the fort. 
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Hut tlicir eonfuR^nce .s(m>h vaiiisRe.fL Tlic 25111 Bombay 
TiiPiw'Ui. Jii fall try, a Hjilondid regiment, often to be 

nieiitiDiied, ainl alwa 3 \s witli honour, in tlje.se pa<i^eH, 
led b\" their most cjipablo coiiimandjint, Alajor lb»b(*iTHon, 
e,ii!antry e]iai;^»'d tlm Ihree i!;uns, captured tli(‘ni, and turned 
ofiiiP’iMh llie on the I’ebels. Almost simultaneous'l}’, 

i^m/ry tlie‘ four compaiiic^s of the HJith and the sajjpers, 

tlaiik(;(l b^' Woollcombe’s ( Ikjiulja}") and 11un<j!;('rford’s 
(1’i‘ni^al) baft'lies, jclvanced a;j;ainst tlie centre, wliilst the 
cavaliy t]ir(‘aton(‘d ]>otli flanks, the dragoons, under 
Captain (hill, tin* leif, the Xi/am’s cavalry, under 
Ala jt)r ()rr, file ri<;ht. Haillc'd in tlieir advance by 
tin? acti<m of the ‘Jotli, and tln‘ ]>la\^ of tin* British jj:;uns on 
tlieir (M'lili’e, the emmiv made a ra]>id niovement to 
.\iuc ^their left, and attempted to turn tin* British right. 

Hut tin' dragoons, led ]»y (.ial], and the Xizain’s 
caA'alry, led h\ ( )rr and Alaedonald, Dejuit^y (hi^Ai'ter- 
inastor-( leneral ol' th(‘ fm'ce, charged tln'in so vigoj-ousl}’' that 
tliey letired into tin* foi’t, leaving forty’ bodies 
iln*iH-iItin. their (.‘oinpanions on the held. ()n tlu*. British 

side three drag<K)ns and oih‘ native trooper wore 
womnh'd, a ijimadar and a native trooper were killed. 

T’ln^ fort was now investe.<l, but the British force had tv> wait 
for the siege guns, exp<'eted on the 24tb. They 
jirrivi'd on the t'V(?ningot* that day’; the next morning 
thev^^■ere pla(*<‘d in ]>osition. 

d’lie fort of Jhi;ir is entirely detaelietl from the town of the 
same name. Itssoiuliern angle rests outlie suburbs, 
road ruiining between. It is situateil on an 
of niiiir eminence of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 
ami is built of red graniii', in an oblong sha})e, con¬ 
forming itstdf to the hill on which it stands. The w’alls are 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intervals fourteen 
cdnailar and two sipiare towauvs. 

On the 2otli a sandbag battery, two tliousand yards south of 
the fort, armed with one 8-ineh howit/.er and one 
ufT)hur!^''H-imh mortar, began to shell tlie fort. I'nder cover 
of this lire tin* infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
alnjut two liundred and fifty A’ards from the soiitlierii angle of 
the fort, forming a natural j>arallel, and took jiossessiou of it. 
On this tlie hreaehing hatteiy* was at tmce constructed. 8imul- 
taneousljA strong cavalry and infaiitrx’ pickets were thrown out 
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on the nortli and oast faces of the L)rt, SGcnrity on tlie west fa(*e 
l)eini 2 ; assured by an extensive tank or lake which could not be 
forded. Durand was in hopes tliat the rebels, seeiu|L!; tlK‘ui- 
selves tlius surrounded, would spontanc'ously siirnuider. l>ul 
although, during the six days the sit'ge lasted, they made many 
efforts to obtain aid from outside, acting aiid writing 
in the name of the Durlmr, under whose orders th(‘y 
professed to be defending tlie f(>rt, tiny waited until, tonus, 
on the night of the 29th, the })reach had betui made 
80 large tliat its practicability was only a (lUestion of a thiy 
or two, ere tluy sent a wliite flag to inquire tlio t(;rms 
which would be granted. “An unconditional 
surrender,” was the n'ply, upon which tln^ tii'ing 
continued. 

At sunset on the .'Dst the breach was reported ])racti(%‘ibhq 
and that night a storming ]>arty was detailo<l to 
assault the jdace. Never Avas a task <‘asic‘r. Tlie rruu,uhi. 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediatidy **' 
afterwards firing was heard on the ])la,in. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars were despatched in that direction, 
the sturmiiig party entered the fort. It was , vaoiatcd. 
em])ty.* 

In fatd tlie rebels, foreseeing the assault, liad (piitted tla^ fu’t 
by the main gate botw(‘en 9 and 11 o’clock, and esca]>ed in the 
direction of tlie north-west. Tlie bring h(‘aa'd on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entenal was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of tlie retreating enemy and an out¬ 
lying picket of the drd Nizam’s cavalry. Tlu^ main ntilX 
Ix^dy had passed by them and tlie dragoons’|‘ wdiolly 
unobserved, and were wadi away before the alarm could be of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcidy accom- 
])li8h miicli, was attemjited. It nisiiltt'd, how(;ver, 
only in the capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dhar to be demolished, tln^ Sfato 
to be attached, ])ending the final onlers of (iovernment, and 
ehargevS to be prepared against the leaders and instigators of 

* Siridhia and Dhiir. Calcutta Jieview. Lowe’s Ctutral India. Private 
papers. 

t It had unfortunately happ.i.ed that the European ])ickets, which had been 
there for some days, and which knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent by the juinadar of the native picket to give t!iC 
alarm, fell with his horse on the way, and was disabled.—Lowe. 
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the rebellion.* The force then continued its march through 
western JMalwu towards iMandesar, in pursuit 
jmr.uui . 1 -tiu! rebels. Tliese latter, however, had 

for! mill i/mr< lic‘» t i • • 

touani.-> I)V" HO iiieaiis renounecii their aggressive ten* 

deueies. On the Hth of November they a ttacked 
tlie eantoiiriK'nt of .Meliidpur, garrisoned by a native contingent 
ol' the tliree arms, ofliceied by Englisli officers. 
In u k *' IMajoj* ddmmins, who commanded the contingent, 
MOn.ipin, im])nidently j)ermitte<l tlie rebels, without offering 
o[»])osition, to take up a strong position close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of tlie contingent, on their 
si(h‘, di>playc'd mingled cowanlice and treachery, the majority 
eventually going over to the rebels. Half a troof) 
^ tlui cavalry behaved, however, (‘xtreniely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective charge, 
in whi(;h tlu'ir leader, Captain Alills, was sliot dead, and their 
nalive olli(cr sevauvly wounded, escorted the remainder of the 
EiiJ'opf an officers to Durand’s cam]>, where they arrived on the 
iu.li. 

d'wo other affairs, which o(‘eurred during the ]>ursuit of the 
rebels to Mandesar, desiuvi! here to be recorded, 
ihr N' u'iia ii ^‘'ddure ami destruction ol‘the fort 

^a\(‘d. ot'Amjla'ra by a small party of llaidarabad cavalry 

and infantry under Lieutenant Hutchinson. There 
was, iiuh'ed, no opposition ; but t]i<‘ fact of the occu])ation w^as 
satislaetory, as it ]>rovcd that Durand’s lapid action had saved 
tin* line of the Na,rl>ada, and had maintained tliat barrier between 
the blazing north and the smouldering south. 

'The otlier action was one in whic'li i\Jajor Orr and the 
Hai<larahad Contingent was prominently (Uigagi'd. 

1 have already staU^d* liow one regiment of the Haidarabad 
Contingent had joined Drigadier Stuart’s force on 
turi'tll ^' its march from Aurangabad. The remaining cavalry 
f.ruimiu i.y of tlie C(>ntingent and a large force of its infantry 
and artillery had, about the* same time, been formed 
at Kldabad, one of the chief outlets of the Dakhan, 
on the high road to central India. Hero they 
remained until the monsoon liad ceased and the roads had 

Ultiiuatelv, owing to circuni-staiices upon which it is iinnecessan' for me to 
eiitor Ihto, thov all escaped punishment. To the young Rajah himself merciful 
consideration was shown, and he was restored to his title and position, 
t Lu/e p. 11. 
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br<rnn to dry up. They then marclied witli all npeed into 
^lalwa, and coercing on their way the relVactory zaniindars 
of Pi]dia* and Raghiigarh, reached Dnrand’H forc(‘ lud'ore J)har. 

U]>on the news reaching eaiuj) id* tlu^ aiiccc^syful action oi‘ the 
rohels at j\lehid])ur, Major Orr, with a small foi’cts :M,iurorr 
eonsisting of three hnndnal ami thirty-seven sahres pmKtifs tht* 
drawn from tlic 1st, did, and 4th reginamts Nizam’s 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their track. Th(‘ 
second morning aftrn* he had left. <‘amp, Orr, having march(‘d 
some sixty miles, arrived before Meiiidjnn*. Tinne ho l(‘a,rm‘d 
that th(i rebels liad left tb(‘ jdace the same morning, carrying 
with them all the gnns, stores, and ammunition upon Avliich 
they could lay hand, t )n‘ stoppi‘d to wat(‘r and te('(l jjis hoTS(‘s, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to rc'ceiva^ Mrs. 
'fimmins, tlu^ wife of tlm commandant {tlr(\»dy mentiomal, wlio 
had beam unable toefl'e(‘t her escape! with husband. Ha ving 
des]»atched tliat lady nnd(.‘r a sufficumt ('scort to r(‘join her 
hushand, Orr hjllowecl tfie relxds, and, after a pursuit of t welv<* 
miles, came np with tln ir rear-gnard, about four hnndi'(Ml and 
lifty men with two guns, about 4 o'cbxdc in tlu^ 
afternoon, at the village* of IMwal. They wiu'e 
])repared to receive him. They had tak(m n]) a very 
formidabbi position, esjaadally calenlat(‘d to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on the village, and their fr(»nt, e.ovmed 
by a muddy nullah or rivulet. ()ccu]>ying tin's 
j)osition, they liopt*d en*e<*tual!y to cover thc^ r(4r(‘at 
of their main body, conv(‘ying their stores, tlieir ammunition, 
and tlie sixjils of Meliid])ur. ]>ut tlu'y had not, ,, , 

r'ounted on the gallant spirit oi tiieir (mcmiy. i )rr, fttid Slice S'" 
and liis oflicers, Abbott, J<dinsion(‘, dark, iMuriay, 
and 8amwell, led their men forward, crossed tlui 
nullah, (diarged the guns, and then fought hand to liaiid with 
the enemy. 44ie contest was desjK?rate and continued till tlie 
sun went down. Then the rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into tho and curricK it, 
hands of the victors. Tlie nature of tlie (mgagemeut 
liiay be gathereil from the fact that tho llritish lost 


• Called also, and more correctly,llatli Ka Fijdia,’'a town in the Diwa.s 
State, twenty-eight miles east froia Indur. liiighugarh lies two short marclies 
distant from it, 

t This lady had been concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hiding-place. 
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nearly a hun(ln*(l ni(ni killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Lieutenani Samwidl, shot througli the abdomen. The 
ndiels lost a hundre«l an<l seventy jive killed, and some seventy 
takmi prisoners. 

\\ lien tin? drspat<’}i < <)nlaining tlie account of this affair 
reach' d J tiirand, lici haiuk'd it over to Major (jrall to 
Sniitla. tiMU r<*;ul to tlc* I-lth I )rago()ns and HfHli Foot. I^y these 

rtt men it \v;is hoard with more than satisfaction, for it 

orrv dis.sipate'l any donin wliieh might liava? been caused 

by tint evn;tp<‘ of tint garrison oi ])h}ir. 

Diirarnl now jmshed on as last as the baggage carts and the 
I'oads would ])orniit him, and on tlie Ihth of Novem- 
reacli<‘tl Ibniiia on tlie baid^s of the riv^er 
cij.iiuiiai. (diambal. Tlio crossing of lliis river, unoppo.'^ed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable diffnailties. Its 
banks an* rugged and alne »st per|Mtndieular, its stream is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broktui l»y enormous boulderH of 
i.asai(. ti le baggage ol* tlie force was cai ried alniost 
enl irely < »n ca ris diMwn by ImlliKd^s, a few camels 
only liaving Immmi obtainat'le, ami t<> <**mv<‘y these carts and the 
artillery guns aeros.^ a river presmiting the diiliculties 1 have 
describi'd would, under no eirmimstances, liave been an easy 
task. 'i'hat, tln‘ rebels, liitlc'rto so aggressivt*, should liavo 
negha*ted the opjMU'tunity thus oilered to them adds 
f.x.iisi. y anothm” to the many proofs in which this liistory 

I', j“‘' abounds, that, brave as th(‘y were in fight, tluy 

nndt‘rsto<Hl iittie of tJie art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days Wf*re spent in etlecting tlie passage, nor 
was this possible until the sa]»p<‘i*s liad eiit a road down 
the bank for the ariillery and eurts, ami another up the 
oppDMie bank.* 


I iH'vtT Siov a inert' aniiii.U'‘i amt Ut'aatiful jnrturn m iny lifr than wlien 
our hng.ntf rvessf'tl the nvrr. 'fhe stt'rj). vrrtlant. slirut.t>y hanks, ct*ven'tl ^vith 
t>ur varn d litrct'N, elrphaiu^, raiin'b. h<*r<t‘>. amt hullMcks: the d(‘ep flowing 
rli'ar n\« r. rcm'hiuir <.n ami on t‘> ilm far ra>l. to the soft deep-blue tufted 
horizmi ; thi' huhhle aiel vrlling ef im'ii, the hosing nf the rattle, the grunting 
screams ef the camels, ami the trump<'ting of th<‘ wary, heavily-laden elephant; 
the ruttlt' of our artillery d"\vn tin* hank, through the rivt'r. and up the opposite 
'<Kle ; tilt' .vp lash mg ami plunging of nur ca\ airy through the stream—neighing 
and eager tor the j;reeM encamping gouiml ht*fure tln-m ; and everyliody so busy 
and jnvuil, streaming uj* fr.'in thodf. p water t-* their respt'Ctive gmuuds; and 
all this in the face, almost, of :iti tan’iny. ("riiied a tabkau vivant never to be 
!i*rgi*tlem”—Lt.»we‘s (\irnpai>ju in ('tntrul Iii<lia. 
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Thi'C^hniin lialU'd tlie ufteniooii oflEo on tlio east bank 
of tlie (Miainbal, and, niarcliin;^ early tiu^ ibllowin^ 
morniiij::, encamped four miles .S(Hitii <d‘ .Mandt‘sar, 
in a position (‘ov«'i'i‘d to tlie front by sonu‘ risinii; Maiuic^iir. 
<r]-onnd. Hanked on tli<‘ left }>y a littlo villac;!} and 
t:;ardt‘ns, beyond wliieli ai;*ajn were s(‘venal lar^e ioja'S, some 
enltiva(<‘d ground, and am>tlier villager surroundeal ]>y gardens 
aial trees. On tlie right of tin* l»ritish [)osition vvere‘. hills 
and village's, and l»etNvt*<‘n tlease and 11n^ rising ground in 
front alrinidy relerred to was an extensive ]>laleau, 
e(»V(‘red luire and tliere with acn*s ol‘ nnent corn. AgKrosHivo 

, . . , . (-Ml V llUIllnUr III 

Beyond it, again, t!i(^ ei’y ol alamh‘sar.^ A recon- mk- n-ho^. 
naissaiicc liaving indi(.*ated tbat all was (piiet 
in front, the camj) was ])itehed and the. men went to tlioir 
breakfasts. 

Jiiit the relnds were, again in an aggressive^ humour. linmours 
liad been industriously s]»read in their ranks that tlie l>ritish 
force had been repulsed from J)har, and, in sheer (h\spera.tion, 
was now meditating an attack on ]\landesar. d'lie. leaders knew 
better, but thi'y used all their elforts to give^ ciirrem^y to the 
story. Oonseipnmtly, about mid-day on the 21ind, 
the reliels, coniident tliat Ihtiy had beforii them only 
a disjurited and beaten column, sallied lorth irom iiiiii.-.hi«mf, 
Mandesar, and, mai’ching gaily, took ])ossession of a 
vilhigi* suri’ounded by trees and gard<uis ]>eyond the. extreme 
l(3ft of the British line, and, making tliat villagii their (extreme 
right, ocmipied, with two considerable masses, the plati^au con¬ 
necting it with JMandesar. 

The men in the British camp were at their brijakfasts when 
the news of the ridiel mnveme'nt reached them. 

Instantly they fell in, and the line I'ormed ; the 
dragoons on the extreme riglit, tln^ JSizuin’s hor.-e on <(;ivcun-ni, 
the extreme left, Hnngerfonrs ami VV'oolleomhc’s 
batteries forming the riglit-centre, the biilhx.'k battery of the 
Haidariibad the left centre, the Hdtli and 2oth Bombay jS’ativij 
Infantry the centre, and the Ilaidarabad infantry with tlie 
Madras Sajipers on the left of the Ilaidarabad guns, opposite the 
village occupied by tlie rebels. Tlie Britisli guns at once 
o])eiied fire; and Woolh.-ouibe’s gnus, }>ointed by Ijieutenant 
iStrutt, to be again mentioned in these l»agf.‘S, firing very 
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true/ n-licLs \vavore«l. An julvviiict' of tlio TTaidaraWicl 
troops coiivcrtc<l their wav:‘rin^ into The 

(Mvalry tli(‘n ]inrKne(l an<l (nit up a nuinlxtr of them. 
The n'niaiinler es(;aj>e(l into the city. 

The next, 'lay, tlie 2‘-n(l, J)nran(l rroastsl to tlio ri^ht hank of 
tie* Maiidc sar river, am! eneain])e(] to tlie west of the 
iDimiO iiit. r- lown witliin two tlionsand yards of the sulnirhs. 

ohjein. was to ^ain a ])osition whencf* he could 
uitTNiin^ llii’eaten Mandesar wdth oik‘ liand, and the reb<d force 
r.i>ri.-. which Ijad oc(‘iipi(‘d Niniaeh,| and wliich, he had 

h ai ne'l iVoin s])ies, was now hastenin'^ to the aid of 
tlcai’ (‘.omiades, on tli(‘ oilier. A cavalry rtHuninaissanCH' showed 
tlic Ximaeli relids to ]>e in (jonsiderahli.^ force in the village of 
(iorariii on tlie liigii road to tliat plac(e 

1.11 that direction, th'-n, !)uran<l moved on tlie lidih. After a 
niitrcdi of tlirtM* miles, lie espied tln‘ rclxds about a mile distant, 
their light resting on tic* village, their centn; on a lung hill, 
and their left well eoven*d liy liidds of uncut grain, with broken 
ground and nullahs in their fr.mt, full of water and mud. 

ddie llritish guns ojiening on the ndxds, soon ovcreanio the 
tire of their five tield-ju't'ces, and tbrersl their line to 
kh til.' Piici;, ddiev clung, liowever, with great iier- 

Iftl’IOlt . . 1 ' *11 /• . • P 1 • 

'i.i.in.i. tm-ieity to tln^ villagt^ ot (jioi’ana, and on this, 

retiring trom tln^ cenire and left, they fell liack very 
slowly. hilst th(‘ lliitish were endeavouring to drive them 
IVtuu this position, a strong ]>.arty sallitid from .Afundosar and 
attaekcMl tlieir rear, ddu' Xi/./im's liorse and the dragoons met 
the assailants I'oldly, and, after a sharp contest, drove tlnun 
hack with huss. In front, however, the lliitish could make 
no im]uv'''sion on the village. I’he hrigatlitu* (U‘taihal the Bhtli 
and *Joth llombay Native Infantry to cany it with the 
hayoiirt, ]>ut l}i(‘ fin* from it was so tierce that ho 
count'rmanded tiu! ord(‘r, preferring to nidiice it 
with his guns. When night fell the rebels still 
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slowl V. 


.'i-lithrl. 


* “ Licaitnifuit Strutt's stiootiiig wjis vorv true. All the while this firing 
was going on til iho village, a tine felh w, ilressinl in white, with u grLM*n flag, 
('(Hilly walkol ont tnun the rioer, ami saunt(*red leisurely along the whole line 
of our guns, while roinul sh'»t ami shell were whiz/ing about him in awful 
j»roxiinity. He (K'ensmnally stuoped d<»wn, hut never attem}d('d to run: he 
thou c|uieflv retraced his steps, wlnai a sliot fr«an lieutenant Strutt struck him 
jus't before he reganu'd the village.”—Lowe’s IntUa. 

+ Vol. IV. page lOU. 
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occnpiiHl Cruraria. Tlio British loss had heon coiisideriil^K^ 
aiuouiitiii^ to upwards of sixty officers and nieu killed and 
wouiuhnl. 

At 10 o’clock next inorniiiG; the 18-poniulers and the Jl- 
poundor howitzer wore brought to within two 
hundred and lifty yards of the Aulla^c', ainl tlie 
tiring commenceil. The ]dace was shelled till it carru'd. 
hccaine a more wreck; everything tliat could ho 
huriH‘d in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two liundnMl and twenty came out and 
surrendered. Those that remain<Ml were Kohilahs, and tbcy 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that the tiring should e(%‘ise : the S()th and 
25th Bombay Native Inhintrv tlnm stormed the battc^red ruins. 

The stern deferu^e of the Itoliilahs did service to tlieir cause. 
Whilst the l>ritish force was deali?ig with 
them the Shahzada and his two thousand 
Afghans and .Mekranis evacuat<*d Mamhjsar suliiizitiia 
and retreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

Pursuit, however, was scarcely necessary. Tlie blow stnick at 
(joraria was a blow from which tluTe was no rallying. 'I’lie 
Afghans and Mekranis, as panic-stricken as they 
had l)een bold, fled through the country, avoiding Tiw i^iow 
towns ami villages, and endeavouring to seek j'ofugo Oorarin\'s 
in the jungles. One ]>arty of them, more daring 
than their fellows, suddenly aj)peared at J^irtabgarli. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
them, killed eighty of them, and drove the, rest into liight. 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to j>lac(3 the (Jhambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects wdiich Durand had in his mind when he set out 
from Mau on tlie 14th of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in oUifOn oi 
infantry, he had crushed the rebellion on the j)lateau tichicved. 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbada, and 
cutting oh the disalfected troops <^)f llolkar from the 8Uj)ports on 
which they had riisted. The campaign, bri(jf as it was, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter the prescience 
of Durand when, resisting every tem[>tation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow llolkar’s troops to rest (piiet until he sliould 
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liavo (Imposed of the Dliar rehels anti tlie mutineers of Mandesar 
and Ni'nmch. 

Jle was now at liluudy to turn his arms a<i;airist TIolkar’s 
IroojtR. T’iiis h(j did. Ijoaviii^ tlie Ilaidarahud 
ni'lro!!^ coniiii^j^eiit undtT Major Orr at Mand(‘,8ar, and cuii- 
<u iiKiur, stitutin^' Maj«‘r I\(‘atin<:;e ])olitieal a^ent for Western 
Malwji, lie returiKMl liy Mehid])ur and Ujjen, and 
reached tlie vic'inily of Indiir on th(5 14tli of December, fully 
]ir(‘]>ar<'d In encounter tlu‘ troops of the Maharajah should they 
o(f(‘i' oppoNition to his (‘iilrancid into the city. l>ut the spirit 
wliieli had juoinpted the treacherous attack on the Ist of July 
(jnailed before th(' sioht. of a Ihitish lonn^ returning- from vitdory 
ovin- Irnilors. ddn' Indiir tr(H)j)s, htdd in (ditadc dnrino; DuratuUs 
ca'nj»ai;t]i by the Man ^^arristm, had ht^en utterly disheartened by 
the (h'leat oidladr sympathisers at Mamhmar, and were as humble 
as some lew weidcs previously they had been boastful and (hdiant. 
Near the u’tound (Ui wiiicli Durand (‘n(‘am]>ed on Iht^ 14th of 
Dec('m]i(T he met and disarmed Holkar’s regular 
ir.iuaf’s cavalry, and placed the men under the. care of the 
k^ihh cavalry of tin* hit * Dhojull ('ontin^emt. lie sent 
likewise to Ilolkar’s (!hi(‘f ministcu' a letter, in which 
he insisted that the nniiaindm’of the troops should be jnomptly 
disariiKMl. Should this dtnnand not be com})li(‘d with immediately, 
la* (expressed his firm ^'solution to disarm them himself. 

44ie n‘ply came that afternoon. T4i(i ac:ent who Imought it 
. exiUH'ssed tlu‘ intention of thi^ Durbar to disarm th(3 
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n,.ikarto inlantry at oma^, and tht‘ recpiest tiiat whilst tlio 
op('ration was Ixdng carried into etfect Durand would 
halt at a ])oint one mile from tlie cavalry lines. 
Durand com]>lied, and Ilolkar's infantry, sixteen hundred in 
numb('r, were ((uietly disai nied that saim‘ evening. 

Aft('r the disarming had been completed, Durand, accom¬ 
panied by a large body of tiie olli(*ers of the Mau 
iiuikui.column, called u]>on the Maharajah in his jialaco in 
tin* city of Indiir. It was the lirst time since tho 
month of June that Durand had seen llolkar. Kegarding him 
in his own mind as an acet'ssory to the attack made upon tho 
licsidency on the 1st of July, Durand had sent a re}K)rt of all 
tlie circumstances of the case to ia>id Canning, and, pending a 
reply, had declined to renew ])ersona} relations with a prince who 
might possibly be adjudged by the sujireme Itritisli authority 
in India to lie a rebel. Ilut when, after the Malwa campaign, 
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DURAND VISITS IIOLKAR. 


Tlolkar had acquiesced in the disarming of liis cavalry and 
infantry, and his minister liad })roniis(Hl that a 
suitahle ])nnishment should he meted out to the 
guilty, Durand, on the eve of heing relieved hy Sir couruay. 
Itohert IJamilton, felt that the cireuuistaiKHvs were not 
such as to warrant th(^ omission of the ordinary courtesy re(|uired 
to be displayed on such an oeeasion. lloltar hims(df was anxious 
for the visit, and that it should b(> (H)mlucted with a ceretuony 
and an ostentatious dis})lay of friendly intercourse such as would 
])roduc(i an im])ressinn on his ])eo]>le. Durand i,„,,rviow 
acceded. The visit went off well, llolkar was in r.i.weiMi 
good spirits, expresseul himself deligliU'd at the 
disarming of his troops, and a ho])(i that the act 
would be n'garded hy th«^ IJritish (ilovernmeiit as a j)roof of his 
loyalty. Durand (pii('tly, but iirmly, impressoil u])on him that 
something further was y(;t riMpiinsl—tiio j)unishnHait of th(^ 
guilty, wliether soldi(‘rs or citizens—and stateel liis (‘onlident 
belief that tin*. Dritish (lovernimnt and the Dritish pi'opKi would 
ex])ect that this remaining duty would ])e pro])eJ‘ly (^arti(*d o]it. 
Jlolkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously appointed, would make full impiirics into the matter. 
The inhTview then terminated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir liolx.'rt Hamilton. 

lie had completed a noble task. liis ])orsomil character had 
been the mainstay of Dritisli authority in (central 
India. Had Durand not been tlu'rc, the result had “ciianirtf^r 
not been accomplished. This little sentence (ionveys eaner 
to the reader moni clearly than a multitude of words 
the vast value oi' his services. De was the representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the g(;neral; tlui 
brain and the hand, in a most imj)ortant ])art of 
India. He foresaw everything, and he provided for 
everything, lie foresaw evum—his own dosjiatcdies and memoirs 
written at the time show it most clearly—all tliat was to happn 
in the fmv months that were, to follow; how the ])aeitication of 
the North-West rn)vinees would increase the j)resHur(} west of 
the Janinah ; the action of Nami Sahib and his mqihews ; tlio 
incursion of Tantia To]>i. He saw equally clearly ^ 

the line that should be, and that was, followed. “If 
affairs at Indiir are successfully arranged,” he wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the hulk of the 
Mau column to Sihor with the view of concentrating Sir H. 
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Koko’s cr»rnniari<l, and cnaLIinji; him to relic;v (3 Sa^ar, clear 
Ihiiidelkliaiid, and ailvancc; on dliaiiKi and (Iwaliar.” In these 
lines Durand I'oresliadowed tin* couisci wliicli hc‘ would himself 
have* imrsiied, and Avhicli *Sir Hne;li Rose* did ])ursuc. Ihit it is 
his actual achievtunemts which call I'or special coniiuendatiou. 

In spite ot his earn<*st (Uitreaties, in spite of the 

1 ill* viilijc ui « *11 1 11^11- ^ XV n 

pressure <‘X(‘rcis<*d by Lord rdjibinstoiu*, \\ oodburn 
niiMim' iiad in Jun(‘ cliosen to waste most ])recious nioimmtH 

at Auran^aUad. Had that ‘i.caieral not delayed at 
t hat (’ajuia, i t is more than piobabh* that tlie insurrc'ct ion of 
the Jst of .Inly would m^ver hav 4 ^ Imhui attempb‘<l at Indiir. 
Hut TUirrk the conduct of Durand after that misfortune had 
hajijHUMMl. ll(‘ hastens to meot W'oodburn’s column, now 
coinmand(‘d by anothtu' oflhter; he im^c'ts it, (piickens its move- 
im iits. and brin<:;s it to iMau. lh‘ tinds western 
inH|.ii(*(.r M.dvv.i in a state ol‘ airirressive insuri'cction, and the 
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illy mill only liiK' which had remaiiuMi a barrier lietween tlie 
('eniral Provinces and Ikuuhay—the line of the 
<.fi.Lims, Naihadii - soredy threateiual. Of all tlie political 
oflicei's in c('ntral India In? alone understands the 
enormous im[ioi'tance of that line;. He linds Mr. Plowden from 
Nii^jair, iMajor Lrskine IVom the Sj^t;‘ar and Narbada territories, 
ur<;‘injj; measures which would have lost it. Though pressed by 
many consiilerations to disarm Ibdkar’s troo])s, he, receiving 
from no <juart<r a Avord of (mcoura^eimuit. or support, risks 
everythin}^- to save that imporfant line. 'Then wliat do we see? 
\\ ith a weak column of live hundrcHl Europeans of all arms and 
ei}j;ht hundred natives,* In; sc'ts out from Man, and in five 
weeks takc's a stroinj; fi>rt., tijrlits scweral cavalry comliats, gains 
three actions in tin; oj>t*n field, takes more than 
iM four foi ty guns, cruslies the iMamh'sar insurrection, saves 
ui.iitiisau th(' line of the Narbada, and, marching back to 
ih'.u iuM. Indur, causes the disarming of the disatlected troops 
(d’ Holkar. in four months he more than counter¬ 
acts tlui evil etfected by an army of consjiiratois. 

It was, 1 rt^peat, a mdile Avork, mddy performed, and, like 
many nolde Avorks, lett unrewarded. No man has 
l»een mon; calumniated than its author. No one 
cpt.Hi iiy more brave ly fought tlie liattle of life in face of 
calumny. 1 may add that of no man that ever 
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Reiufercetl at Dhur by the Uaidanibad troops. 
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lived will the career bear more aeiite arul critical ('xamliijitioii. 
Should the life of Henry IMarion Durand Ix^ writt(ui witli 
th(i fearh^ssiu'ss the occasion demands, * his countrymen will 
jealiso alike tlu^ wortli of the man wlio, at a most criti(‘al piu'iod, 
secured a linc^ the loss of which would have ju'odnced incalcn* 
lable evils, 'riiey will h;arn, too, som<!tliin<4 of the 

... ‘n 1 • 1 • 1 1 • 1 who wt'ft' 

nature oi tlH‘smaller ueinjj;s who aided in tiu‘attem])t also rivals, 

to calumniate, to insult, ami to (h'preciate him. 

ddiey will l(‘arn that it is not always th(‘ truly ;^reat 

man who occuj)ics tlun most coiisjiicuoiis position in the eja^s of 

his contem])orari(‘s! 

Many oili(*ers distiriLCuislKMl tlumiselvi's in this i;a,mpai;j^n. 
One of these, who for his darin;^', his gallantry, and liis brain 
j)owcr was espc'cially noticf'd by Oolomd J)urand, nxjuires 
mention lau'e. “Much of tJie suech.^ss in (|U(dlin;i; this in- 
surr(!Ction,” wrote Durand to Lord (kinnin^ at the end of 
November 1857 , “ is dm? to t,h(yjudiciouH darin;^', tlu^ Soni<-of Uk* 
thorouLi,!! gallantry with wlCndi, whem-vm’ op])or- mon who 
tunity otfm-ed, IMajor (bill, his onicers and men, un.icr 

soug'ht close contlict with tla^ enemy—a bold om^, 
who ofbm fou^'ht most dcs[K‘ratoly. I feid it a duty to Major 
(hill and ILM.'s 11 th lii;i;ht Dra;i;oons, men and oflic-iTs, thus 
esjiecially to lx‘o; your Jjoidship's iidluem e in favaau* of ollieers 
and me-n who hav(i imuatrul, by conspicuous valour, everythinj^ 
that Her Majesty’s Oovernment may be pbaschl to confer. 
They deserve most hi^^hly.’' J turand also noti(X‘d with marked 
commendation tla^ s])lendid services of Major Orr, Daptain 
Abbott, and the oilieers and men of th(i Hai<iarabfi(l (V)ntiii{;'(!nt 
and of the l! 5 th Degiment Dombay Native Infantry. 'Jdiis 
reyiment lioasted a commanding olYiixu*, Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Lobertson, than whom no one rend(U‘(xl 
better service to the State. (’aptain Woollcombe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and ( ’hristie, of the Dombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the rf*^ion of tlie heart, f also 
<;reatly distin^uish(‘d tliemselves. ]iut there were many others 
in the same cat(‘^ory. I’lic list is too lon^. 

* This was writteu in ISTU. The life has sahse(|ueiitly been written hy his 
sen. 

t (Japtain CJjri.stie recevrmi from the waxuid. part in the suhscspient 
campaign, and was killed by a some years afterwards. 
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ClIAl’TKK III. 

'rUK SACATl AM) NAlUiAhA IKKKI'n)1{IKS, AND NADI'IID. 

TifK i(‘rritorirs l:no^vll as llir S/i^ar and XarLada territnrios 
fnrincd an nxtcn.sivc Iract, Ijoiindcid on tlio north liy 
(list riels of Ihindah, Allalnihad, and 

iwid Narltiuia i i i a.’ ' ' tit 

u rriiuriiH. iVl 11 ’/.u]tui’; oil IIm* j-oiitli hy Xau[;|»ur and tiK3 do¬ 
minions of* tlie Ni/.ani ; on tin* ^vest hy <T\v';ili;ir and 
lUiojuil. AVitliin fls'se Ixnindaries is eoinj^iThemh'd tlie state of 
JiL,t‘wah, wliost* loijali ree<);j^ni>rd 1 lu‘ovmlordsjii]) of the Jh'itish. 
Mdie otlno' native' f(‘in]at(»rirs, tlie i’(*ndaioi’i(‘S of* ivdl i, Mailiir, 
(h'lialiaru, and Solniual, lu'ld their lands nmh'r ;^rants from the 
Ma,st India C\)m|)any. \\ itliin tlie limits of*tliosi' lands, liowever, 
tliey exereised a rulin^»; anthoiity, snhjeet to tlie intiaderence, 
when neei'ssarv, of the paramount power. d1ie lar^*er ])orti()n 
of th<‘ Sjio'ar and Xaihada territoiii'S wi're directly Ihitish. 
This ])ortion eompris(*d the distriets of Sa^ar, Jahalpur, llo- 
shaiipihad, >Sif>ni, Damoh, Xarsinlipiir, Jletul, Jhaiisi, 
Chanderi, Na^'od, and iMandlah. 

When, in IS Id, the (Jwaliar Durhar eommeneed thoBC 
hostilities ai;ainst the' Ihitisli which enlminaied in tlie battle of 
]\Iaharajpiir, tlu‘ chiefs and people of tin* Sfigar and Narhadii 
^ ^ territell ies, then ruled liy Mr. Fraser, (M>., as Agent 

iaU’f iiiMorv (love*inor-( h'lu'ral, broke out into o])en re- 

bellioii. Fids re‘be*llion was elne ]>artly to the 
great dislike fedt by the jieojile to the civil courts, 
and more ]»artieularly to the iiioele in wldeli they were admin¬ 
istered, and j)artlN to the* ])ro])aganda of tlie Gwaliiir Durbar. 
Wlien, however, the jirielo of that l)url>ar liad been lowered by 
the I wit tie of Maharajpiir, peace was restored to the Sugar and 
Narbada territories. Lord Flleuhorough, who, throughout his 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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almses, inaugurated the newly gained peace by making a 
clean sweo]) of the Ilritinh oflicials aerving in tlie territori(‘H, 
and by sending one of the ablest ofTicors in the Indian sorvita^s, 
the late Colomd Sleeman, to administer them on a new basis, 
Celomd Sleeinan succeed(;d in ])a(;ifying t}u‘ (chiefs and in con¬ 
tenting tlie ])(M)])le. When, afU^r a rule of two of three years, 
he was promoted to bo ilesident at jjaklinao, he luinded (»ver 
the territories to his successor, ]\lr. Ibisliby, in pi^rfeet order. 
Mr. Busliby’s administration for iieo or six years was 
cliaracU'rised ])y ability and good jndgm(?nt ; ])iit whon, at the 
c1os(’! of that j)eriod, he was promoted to tlie Kesidency of 
If aidarahad, the Sagar and Narbada t(;rritorios wiire joiiUMl to 
the North-West Ih'ovinees, then rnlcnl by Mr. (Advin, Major 
Erskine * recAnving the appointment of (^jinmissioner of 
Jabal])ur, and ])ecoming Mr. ('olvin’s represimtatiee in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major JOrskim^ wen^ amongst 
others, (Captain Skene, (k)mmissi(uier of .Iliansi, and ('aptain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinlija'ir. 

V\ itli tlieir traiishu* to tlnj North-West Provinces, tlie Sagar 
and Narbada territories came under the Sadr Board 
of Bevenuo. In accordance with its traditions, that un(i7r ull- 
veiimvable Board at once propose<l chaTiges in the nn^ortiu- 
administration so startling that, if (jarrieil out, they on'^irvJ-uue, 
would inevitably have caused a violent reliollion. 

Before finally d(‘ciding in favour of the ]>ro})osed changes, 
Mr. Colvin liad the good sense to ask the ojiiniou 
oi* the ofiicer wlio had served long(;st in the ter- 
ritories, a man of remarkable? sense and strength 

« , • A TT '-i ” • 

ot character, (Japtain A. H. 1 email. 1 ^aptain 
Teman rejdied by ])oiiiting out the inaj)j)licability of the rules 
of tlie Sadr Board of Bevenue to the needs of the province, 
and the certain consecpience which would fdlow 
any attempt to enl'orce them. Mr. Colvin, struck on Captain 
by (vaptain Ternan’s representations, withdrew rejlreblniu- 
nearly the whole of the proposed clianges. it is to bo 
regretted tliat he did not withdraw the whole, for the imKiiticd. 
few that he allowed, relating chiefly to the sub¬ 
division of properties, roused a very bad feeling, and led to 
many agrarian outrages. 

Such was the state of the territories in 1855. The temper of 
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the j)OOple, kindled by tliAM'aimi? I have ineutioned, had net wholly 
Hubsided into its iionnal conditions of con- 
wM^r thr t<‘ntiii(*ni. d’he onlljreak in the. North-West 

jH*oph‘. J’rovinces came ino})portiin(‘ly to inflaino it 

still men*. 

small station of Narsinhpur on tlic Sin^ri, sixty miles to 
tho west of SaLr;ar, ^v^as prjirnsoued at tlie outbreak 
oaptain of tlu* miitiin' by four (M)mi)ani(\s of the 2Htli Madras 

l< rniiM af vr • i i* ' i i i <» / t 

NuiKinhinir. iNutivo Infantry, umier tlu^ command ot Oiptam 
AV ooll(‘y, an excadlent officer, ddie Ifepiify t\»m- 
niissioner of the district, (’aptaln d’ernan, to whose calm and 
cool jud^rnent I have alr<,*ady referr(‘d, h;id his headquarters also 
at Narsinhpiir. d’lie district of which tiiis town was tin? cajutal 
was laro;ely inha))ited by ]>etty chiefs, who had ^one into 
ndsdlioji ill IHI.'i, and who liad never subniittcMl willingly to 
Ilritish jui isdiction. So early as I)e(;ember 1S5(; tlu're w(‘n^ not 
wantiipjj; indications that some ^n‘at (n'ent was looming' iK^fore 
tin* (‘y('s of thest* nn'ii, but no Kuro|ean could venture an 
opinion as to the form that event Wimld take, it ha]>pened, 
]io\vi‘\a‘r, that oin* (Wt‘iiin^, in »Ianuary ISoT, (’aptain Ternaii 
was sitting outsidi^ his tent, smoking a cigar, wdien the J\otwal * 
of the village eaine running to him, In'aiing in his hand some 
small chapjitis or cakes of unh*avene(l hreud. On 
or reaA'hing d’ernan, the Kotwal, out of breath and ])aut- 
iiu' rimpue j,,o- stated that the cakes were the remnant of a lare:e 
(piantily hi*, had receivcii tliat morning, witti 
instructions to h^ave tlnmi with the watelimen of e.vi'ry village 
to be kept till called for ; tliat In* bad so <listributed them in the 
lu'ighhouring villagi‘s, and that those wliieh he lield in his 
liand constitutiid the sur])lus. “ WJiat,’’ lie asked d’ernan, 
“ was he to <h) with tliem ? ” 

Ternan, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrewdness 
sliarjieiied hy the experience of tlu? rebellion 
tiie ^ H42-4.‘>, at once divined the truth, lii those small 
uiysu ry, iinleaveiied cukes he saw the fiery entss sent through 
tlie land to unsettle the minds of the great mass of 
the people; that, distributed broadcast as the Kotwal had 
wKi n |*orta distributed them in liis district, they Avould indicate a 
bis viows u* sudden danger that might come at any luoinent 
Ki^me. upon the people, threatening their caste and 
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niulcriniiiing tlieir IIo at onco einlxxlioil tlio«o 

ideas in a report, which ho transmitted forthwith to Ins 
official superior, Alajor Erskino. 

Major Erskine was an officer who liad writt(ai a book entitled 
“ Forms and Tables for the Use of the Ikai^al 
Native Infantry.” That book was a reflex of his Kisitiiu* 
mind. Ills mind was a mind “ of forms and tables.” 

His mental vision commanded the liiui of strict and formal 
routine. Out of that line fui saw nothing, he was incapabh^ of 
seeing anything. When, therefore, he received d’ernan’s report 
and read the conclusions drawn by that ()ffi(X‘,r re¬ 
garding the unleavemul cakes, he ridicnhMl tlnmi ; 
he considered tlie idoa far-fetched, absurd, im])OHsible. 
lie wrote l)ack to Ternan to that (dlect, adding that 
it was simjdy a case of “a dyers vaf. leaving gone wrong,” and 
that the owiht of the vat was propitiating the gotls by the 
distribution of cakes. 

Subse(|uent ('Vents madc^ it abundantly evid(ait that Erskine 
was wrong and Ternan was right. Distributed 
broadly over the North-West Jh'ovinot's and in 
Oiidh, in the earlier months of lSo7, these cakcjs 1 *^Jxsnii.ri 
were tlie harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now tliat they originatiul in the brain of the Oudh 
cons])irators, of tlie mmi made cons])initors by the annexation of 
their country, and they were sent to every village for iho very 
object divined by'reman—the object of unscdtlingmen’s minds 
of preparing them for the unforeseen, of making them im])re8- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the cons]>irat<jrH wished to 
promulgate. 

I may record here a decision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two piior to 1H57, and of th(j 
remarkable c<mse([uencc it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscieii 
tious English officer can almost always bring to Ixiar ujxui native 
chiefs. One of the most inlluential chieftains in the territories 
under Captain Ternan’s supervision was the Kdjah 
of Dilheri, the feudal lord of all the Gond clans, o/njliil-n* 
Tliis chief had ever been loyal. For his fidelity 
and good conduct in the trying times of lH42-4d, the Govern¬ 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of the 
Gond tribe, he had been somewhat hjo profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts; but, by exercising a strict economy, 
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ho had paid off those debts. Such was his coiidition in 1855, 
shortly after the Sagar and Narbada territories had 
thediiM^L been bi’onglit nnder the government of the North- 
Biireofthf^ West Pruviiices. It liad been a principle of that 

iteveiiue, goveronuMit, since the time when it was administered 

by Mr. 'J'homason, to discourage largo landowners. 
One morning in tliat year ( Maj>tain I'ernan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform th(i Hajah of 
Dilheri tliat, inasmuch as he was unfit to hold the title of 
liiijah and had proved himself incap.'ible of managing his estates 
lie was dejirived of both; that his title was 
abolished, and that his ])roj)(‘rty would be distributed 
among his tenants, he receiving a percentage from 
tliii rmits ! When this decision was most unwillingly 
announced to the Ivajah by Cajitain T'crnan, the old man drew 
his nuHlal from the Ixdt in which it was habitually 
and re(im.\stod the English officer to return it 
hitu riy; to thosc who had bestowc^d it, as they were now about 

todisgracii him before his elan and before the whole 
district. 5Ndth great difficulty ''Ternan pacifiiMl him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
but, dcKpitc into rebellion. He might well have done so, 
for every inembiT of th(^ clan felt insulted in his 
in * »(-r ilTted d'oriian, fearing an outbreak, pressed 

^h p(r su tli(.‘(lovernment the mistake tliey had committed 

and urged them to rectify it. J>ut the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Ternan did all 
in his ])ower to save the family from ruin; but even he could 
(U> little. 

Hefore the mutiny broke out in IMay 1857, the old man had 
died ; his son, too, had di(‘d. Tlie next heir took 
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tlie title—for, however the Government might order, 
the representative of the famil^^ was always Rajah 
to the }>eo})le. Then came the mutiny of May 1857. 
The Narsinhpiir district felt its shock. Muhammadans 
from across the border invaded the district and 


pilltged the villages. The outlook became every 
day more gloomy. “ Save yourselves while there is yet time,” 
said the loyal (»fficials to 'I'eman. But Ternan stayed. One 
morning, liotvevor, early in June, his house was surrounded by 
a consideral>le body of armed men, with lighted matcliloeks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged to the Dilheri 
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clan. He at once Bummoned the chief and asked him what had 
brought him and his clansmen in such numlxirs and in se 
warlike a garb. The chief replied that ho would answer if he 
and the other chiefs were allowed a private audience with their 
interlocutor. Ternan admitted them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied : “ You l>ehaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when tlie title and estate were confiscated, and you were 
abused for so doing. Now we hear disturbances are lil'e, 
and wo come to offer you our services. Wo will stick by you 
{is 3 'ou stuck by us. What do you wish us to do ? ” 

'reman thanked them, accepted their offer, assured 

tliem they should bo no losers by their conduct, and T<rn, n, aii«i 

])romised to do his utmost to see justice done them. 

'fbe members of the clan remained loyal throughout r #'v<;ry 

the trying events of 1857-58, resisted the urgent Ibitune.^ 

solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 

what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 

join them in rendering most valuable service to the British 

cause. 

I turn now to the part of the territories the chief centres in 
wliich were more purely military stations. 

There were three military stations in the Sagar and Narbada 
territories—the stations of Sugar, .Jabalpur, and 
Hoshangubad. Sugar was garrisoned by the dlst theSagaraud 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the 3rd Kegiment 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixty-eight European gunners; 

.Jabalpur by the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, and Hoshangabad 
by the 28ih Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sugar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
'juarters at Sagar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mfratli nor the tidings of the 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhansi,* affected, 
uccordiny* to all appearance, the demeanour of the brigadier 
native troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was sdgar. 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sage, not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly display an 
Opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, con.sisting 
of five hundred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two 9-pounders, against a Kiijah who had rebelled, pro¬ 
mising them a reward of six thousand rupees for the capture 
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of the said liajah, dead or alive. A few days later, however, 
the brigadier had reiiwon to ft*el tliat the policy of coiicjealing 
diHtniHt waH not likcdy to answer better in Sagcir tlian in the 
placeH wliere it liad lan^n alrc'ady tried and failed. I’lie station 
of 8Hgar was laid out in a nianncu* which rendered it difficult 
for a Cioinniander with cuily sixty-eight European s^ddiers at 
his di8]>oHa], to exer(a*M6 a general suj^ervision ovau* every part of 
it. At oii(‘ end of it were the fort, the? magazine, 
lu'suKr//* and the battering train. At the othcu* end, distant 
from it tliree inilc^s and a (|uartc‘r, was a commanding 
position known as th<‘ artill(‘ry hill. Hotli those ]>oint8 could 
not be retained, artillery hill, though in many respects 

important as a ]KjHiti(»n, wanted wat(‘r and storing-r(X>ni for 
provisions. Theie was no (juestion, tlien, in the hrigadier’s 
mind, as to the ])OHition which should be abandoned. A^et ho 
laboured under this great difficulty, that the Si]aihis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it be 
surmised tluit they would yiedd neitlu r the one nor the other. 
In a word, the btati(Ui seemed to be at thedr nioicy. 

Alfairs were in this ]HKsition when, on the IHth of June, 
l»rigadic;r Sage nyeivod an ap]dication for assistance 
hi guns fn)m Lalitpiir,a station in the? dhansi territory, 
tlaaigh hor<hu’ing u]K»n that of 8agar, garrisoned by 
three liundrc‘d imm of the? hth Infantry of thcj GAvaliar Con¬ 
tingent. '^riie brigadier j)romj>tly despatehod two 9-poundc*rs, 
escuirted by cuie eompany of tlu^ .‘Ust Native Infantry, one of the 
42nd, and seventy-five troopcTs of the 3rd Irregulars. The 
detachment iieviir reached Lalitjiiir. The very evening before 
it left 8»'igar, the three eom]Kunes of the Gwaliar regiment at 
that st-ation had hr<»ken out into mntiiy , had plundered the 
trc'asury, and had driven the European officers* to flee for 
])rotc‘ction to the llajah of Ibinpur, w'ho, under the pretence of 
being a frieiul, liacl been for some days in the vicinity of 
Lalitphr, exciting the Sipahis to mutiny. 

For a moment 1 follow the action of'this Kajah. Finding 
that the relnd Sipaliis had taken possession of the 
tlnunpUr Lulitjuir treasury, and were inarcliing oif with its 
reiJtiH. contentjs, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

* Captain Sale, coiiiinaiidiug; Lieutenant Irwin, second in command, his 
wife and two children; Dr. O’Rrien, and Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of CliandtTi. They were ma*le over to the R*ijah of Slmhgarh, by 
whom they were kindly treated. Ultimately they were all released. 
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Tlius baffled, he aeiit off his European guests io the fort of 
Tehrf, there to l)e confined, and then ina,relied in liasto to nux^t 
the detachment coming from Sagar, witli tlio view of inducing 
tbe Sipahis composing it to join iiini. 

Major Gausson, commanding that detachment, had reached 
Malthon, forty miles fVom Sagar, when h(^ heard of 
the mutiny at Lalitpiir and of the movement of the 
Banpur Ihijah. He at once halted and wrote for re¬ 
inforcements. Sage replied ]>romptly l)y scuiding 
four hundred infantry and one lnindn‘(l (Rivalry. 

The night previous to the day on whi(di thosi^ men 
were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Silgar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might hr(*ak out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged ])y 
many of Jhose about him to put an end to the terrildo suspense 
by striking a blow with the few Kuro])ean.s under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to a(;t only when the 
Sipahis should commit themselves unmistakably to ixwolt. 

The detachment inarched the following morning, the Ihtli of 
June, and joined Major (Jaussen on the 2drd. 

Gaussen then inarched with his whole force against JivVu!’* 
the fort of Balabet, held by the ndiels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of tbe garrison prisom.'rs. 'J'he Si])ahi storuujrs 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on tin* 
return of the detachment to Malthon, tln^y insisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powtuless to refuse the demand, 
they released the prisoners, and inadt^ thmn over to the Banpur 
Bajah. No sooner had this act l>een accomplished than that 
Kiijah entered the Briti.-h cam]), and o])(*nly olfered the Sii>ahis 
a monthly pay of twelve rupees if they would leave their officers 
and go over to him with their arms and ammunition ! 'bhe 
Sipahis agreed, dismissed their officjers, and joined the Jtajah. 

The information brought by the returning officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if lie 
were to wait till the rebel Kajah should inaieh on 
Sagar, he and his sixty-eight men would be sur¬ 
rounded and lost. Accordingly he at once, and in 
the most judiciems maiinei', liegan his operations. lie first 
moved the contents of the treasuiy into the fort; to the same 
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• In blowing open the gate. Ensign Spens of tlie THst was accidentally killed, 
Lientenant Willoughby oi the artillery was wounded. 
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place he next c^)iiveye(l the contents of the expense magazine 
and the artilleiy iiiuguziuo ; niid, last of all, he removed thither 
the women, the childnm, and tlie baggage of the European 
artillery. As soon as this liad l)een accomplished, he took a 
guard of Euro])eans and relieved the iSijaihi guard at the fort 
gat(j. d'hus, by a few decisive strokes, the one following the 
other with raj»idity, Sage gained a ])laco of refuge, secured the 
contents of thi; magaziiKs and save<l the treasure. 

The second day aftiT, the morning of the dOth of June, whilst 
lh<‘ ordinary graml guard-mounting was j)rogre8sing, 
Hp rraHoiw Sage inarcdied the Euro})ean8 and sixty cavalry, who 
nauvr * remained loyal, into the fort, lie then sent for all 
uflictrs. th(^ native oflicers, and, frankly telling tluuii the 
reason of Ids a(;tion, ad<led that they had suffered 
actii of mutiny to take ])la(;e witliout oj)posing tluun, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to th(un ol* regaining it, and tliat was to have the 
leading mu timbers seized and dtdivered up to justice. 
'I'lio native odicers of the three regiments, appa¬ 
rently very much alfected, promised everything. 
Tile next morning, however, the Jrd Irregulars 
and tlui 42nd Native Infantry broke into open 
mutiny and plundered the bazaars and the l)unga- 
lows of the oflicers. The dlst held aloof, professing 
loyalty ; and on the 7th of July, one of their men 
having killetl a troopin' who had fired at him, a 
dospeiatti fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
inonts. Thti Jlst, being unable to make much impression on 
the 42nd, who had two guns, sent into the fort to implore as¬ 
sistance. Sage desj)atcln‘d to their aid the sixty loyal troopers. 
A gooel deal of fighting then ensued, but, in the midst of it, 
forty of the Jlst deserted to the 42nd. Still the 
biiiwvin th.' bulk of’ the loyal regiment persevered, and, when 
loyal anti evening fell, they sent again to the fort to implore 
assistance in guns, hage replied that it was too 
late to send them that night, but in the morning he would bring 
them victory. The disclosure of this message to 
^ Indligerent parties fixed the Jlst in their 

li>yal resolves, whilst it so disjiirited their opponents 
that during the night they fled, jiursued for some 
miles by the loyal Sijjahis and troopers, who captured one of 
the guns. When the victors returneil, it was ascertained that 
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whilst the entire Mist, the forty above alluded to exeepted, had 
remained h^yal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their exam}>h\ 
and tlie sixty loyal troo])er8 had been joined by at h^ast an 
e(jual number of the same temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himsidf to strengthening the mml 
fort. He had sup])lie8 and medical st »n‘H for six 
months, and a sufficiency of guns and Jiirnnunition. s^ir’tuVL 
I’he able-bodied men of tlie (fiiristian community 
wen' gradually drillt^l, and, as tliey nuinb(u*(Ml n(*arly sixty, 
S.'ige soon had at his diH[>osal a forci^ of a htmdred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, fin* 
tlie duties were heavy ; then' were a hundred and nimdy wonum 
and children toln) guarded, and oc('asionally parties of Ibindhla 
relxds, into whose hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their pn'sence; by a sudden volley, hey invari¬ 
ably, liowevcr, disap[)eared in tlie jungl(‘S on the first ajiperiranee 
of pursuit. 

I’he districts—in close vicinity to (>ach oth(*r--of .labalpiir, 
of Sagar, of (fiianderi, of .lhansi, and of .lahlun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of tin*, relieving f«*r(;e 
under Sir Hugh Ihise, to be over-run by ndiels, TiKMiiKtrioH 
Si])ahi and other. 1 hese harm'd the country, ea]>- nutiv.!B. 
tured forts, jilundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they wen^ 
ultimately dealt with, it will, I think, lx* advisable tx> clear tlie 
ground by recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. • 

Ot Lalitpiir I have syioken. Jabalfuir, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from Sagar, has next to he notiei^d. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by the 52nd Jahuipur. 
Native Infantry, commanded by ljieutenant-(;oloiiel 
Jamieson. It was the head-ejuarters likewise of Major Erskine., 
the chief political officer in the Sagar and Narbada territorii^s. 
For a few weeks after the news of the mutiny at Mirath had 
reached Jabaljuir the men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis¬ 
affection, but it soon liecame clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opjiortunity. On the Ifith of June 
one of tlie men attempted to murder the adjutant ; duci onhi” 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 
released on the ground of insanity, the conduct of his 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
madness. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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their of!]r3er8 with j)fitr()iiisiii^ familiarity, and declared that 
(hey weuld only mutiny if a European regiment were Bent to 
diKarm them. 'Rlie folly of retaining the ladie.s and children at 
th(^ Htation a folly which had been ])()iMted out to Major 
Erttkine, but u}>oii wliich lie had insisted—l)ecame then ap- 
partmt. 

'Jdie news that a nativ(‘ brigade was advancing on Jalialpiir 
from Kamthi would apijcar to havc.^ ]>roduced a g(XKl 
tiuyauKod elba't on linemen of the r)2nd, f(»r in the interval 
aiMrirl* b<‘t\v(‘en the* peri(Ml 1 havc^ referred to and the 

arrival of the brigade?, 2nd (»f August, tlu*y were 
UK(‘fully canploye?! by Major lM*skim* in repressing disturbances 
in the district. 'l'h(‘ Kamthi movable column—for it was no 
more consisted of the 41 li Madras Light Cavalry 
under ('aptain Tot tenham, tin* ddrd Madras Native 
iirrivfs. Infantry under ('olomd Millar commanding the 
(column, a battery of Eield Artillery undiT (ki]>tain 
dontis, and om^ company i{itli‘s of the Nag[)iir irn^gnlar Force, 
under Lieutenant Lereira. 'Thiscolumn marched intodabalpur 
on the 2ml of August. After a halt there of a few days, the 
larger ])or(ion of it was sent, into the mughbouring districts to 
r(‘stor(‘ordm*. 1 luring its absiuici' an old Rajah of the Gond 
dynasty, Shankar Siuih, his son, and some adherents of his 
house were convictiHl, on tlie clearest evidence, of plotting the 
destruction of the Lnglish at dalialpiir, and the plunder of the 
station, thi tiie IHth of S('])teml>er the father and 
ki?si sou wt‘re lilowii away from guns, tlie adherents 

and iiiH ' being reservial for tin? following day. But little 

M.n mutiny doubt Was entertained that the incriminated Haiah 

«lt»d lilt' , , . . . , , , 

luinijshed. ami thi‘ incnmimitetl son had rnailo many etiorts to 
seduct* the nuui of tlie o2nd from their allegiance. 
1\) allay, then, the ext itemeiit which, it was apprehended, their 
(‘xecution might cnaiU* in tlu‘ mimls of the rank and file, Colonel 
damieson and otlu r otlicei's of tlu' regiment proceeded almoBt 
immediately tt) the lines, and t‘xplainetl to the men that the 
Rajah and his son had merely ]niid the ])enalty for proved mis¬ 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of the men, that they 
had removed all upjirelieiisions from their minds. At 9 o’clock 
that night, however, the entire 52iid regiment 
mareheil (juietly out of the station, without noise or 
lufawtry alarm, and jiroceeded some twenty miles without 
^ Tahsilduri of Batan. At that place 
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was stationed a coinpaDy of their own rt‘<^iinent (30inmaiidod by 
Lieutenant Maelire^or. Mac(ir<‘^or, wiio nat\irally had no 
intimation of the })r(axfedini^.s of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in coniineinent umhT H(?ntries. Tiie Sipiihis 
then sent in to tlicir cohund a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they aiUKiunced their inUoition of marching 
to Dehli, and offered to release Mactiregor in (;x- 
cliarige for teui fSipaljis h>ft behind in »Iahalpur. omiTr». 

This not liaving been (;oin]>li(‘(l witli, th(3 

rebels kept their }>risont?r till they were atbicked, and then Hht)t 

him.* 

But, long bchjre tlie commission of tliis atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the. r>2nd Native infantry, and 
orders to return to Jal>/ilpur, liad Ikmoi eotive^axl t(> t]i(‘/ Madras 
column in the district. Tiiat column, ctuisisting of four hun¬ 
dred men of the .‘Jdnl Madras Native} Infantry, the l ifle company 
of tlie Isi Madras Native} Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Madras Liglit Cavalry, and four guns, mann(}d 
by Euiopr'an gunners, happ(;n(}d to be at Damoh, 

8ixty-tiv(} miles U) the north-wost of tlabalpiir. It 
started at emcie, on the 21st of SeptcmlK}!’. On tin; 
night of the 25th itencampe^d at Sangrampur, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. ]k;twe(;u this jdace and 
Jabal[)ur, close to a village ciilled Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, the Hiraii, the ]»as.sage across which, it was thought 
)ossible, miglit he diHj)iite(l by tlie52nd. To secure 
he means of crossing it, a T)artv, consisting of the a n ndvAiirMi 
grenadier annpany ddrd Madras Native infantry, 
under Lieutenant Wats^m, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under MaJ(;r Jenkins, left the cfirnp at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the 2hth. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly tired at, and 
almost irninediattfly surrounded. 1 low they escaped tuem. 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, liowever, a faet, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made hy tiieSipahis, they fought 
their way tlirough them and reached their men. Thewj were 

* MacGregor's IxmIv was found hy the officers of the Madras column with one 
hall tlirough the neck, both anas broken, and his body perforated with thirty or 
ftirty bayonet wounds. Major Erskine had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. 
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not numerous enough to toko the aggressive. Jenkins, there- 
. . , fore, ilrew them ui) on a hill difficult to 

aiHl for thf* iiijiin JkkIv, ,, -.ixi •li' 

e8cala(i(^ and there a\vaito(i the arrival ot 

the main eolumn. 

To tliiH (roliitiiii, on the jK)int of Btartinj:^ alwmt 0 <)’cl<x?k in 
the morning, information arrived, in an oxap;^erat(5d form, of 
the eventH at Katanjj;!. The two European offictn's were reported 
kill(Ml, and tiie rehels were wiid to Ikj presning on in force. 
Eap:;er to avenge their otrarr^rs and ndi<‘ve tlndr eomradt‘8, the 
gallant nativ'e Holditn’s of the coast army hurried forward. On 
ns'iehing the mouth of tln^ p‘rge leading to Katangi, they found 
ih(‘ r»2nd had taken uj) a vi*ry strong ]M)Hition, lx)th hanks 
eov(ued hy thick jungle. Without hesitating, they ojiened fire 
from the guns, and tlu n attacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drovi^ tliem before? t]n?m. On reacdiing Ivahingi, 
which lotniiy were joined by dtuikins and Watson. The 

rcuif,. pursuit was continued hevond that j>lace. in 

Katangi the body of MacOregor, murdered tliat 
morning, was found. The rebels sufferoil H(‘verely. A hundred 
and t%venty-tive dead v»nTO actually countt‘d on the held, and it 
is (H'rtain that many more w'ero wounded. On the siile of the 
victors (Hie man w’as killed ami fifty were M^nindod. The 
column t hen Kdurned to .Jahal]>ur. 

This was not hy tiny means the only skirmish which took 
]>la(?e in the 8agar and Narbada territories during 
autumn of 1S57. In my story of the trans- 
s,igftr wKainst actiiuis at Sagar, 1 have alluded to tlu'conduct of the 
il*liIiKIhiiipiir Ivajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by tlie downfall of the Hritisli, had, 
after a great (h*al of promiscuous ])lundering, taken up a 
position at Xiniuli, about nine mik\s from 8agar, and had 
strongly intrenclied it. Against this j)ositit»n a forc*e was sent 
from the Sugar fort on the Id h of SejitemlHr, under the 
command of Lieutimtant-Colonel Dalyell, 42nd 
wiih Native Infantry. The expedition w’as not success¬ 

or im leader, ful ; fi»r, though the rebels sutfered severely from 
itfiyHi. Eritisli guns, (\)h>nel Dalyell was 

killed and tlie loss of the attaiking party in killed 
and w^ounded was ver}' severe. The intrenebmeut was not 
storm(?d. 

This affair did not incre;ise the chances of the restoration of 
order. The remnant of the r)2nd Native Infantrj’, numbering 
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bdiiie five hundred and thirty men, continued, after itw df^fcat 
at Katangi, to rav^age the country. Joining the 
adherents of rebel Itajahs, these men took advantage iH ltui '"* 
of the withdrawal of the Madras colnnin from 
Damoh to plunder that ])lace and to n*h‘ase the 
prisoners left there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
about thirty miles from Sagar, called (larlnikdta, sitnattMl on a 
tongue of land in an angle fornnid by the rivcn's Sonar and 
(hidhairi, and from this they constantly sallicvl forth to ]>lunder 
and destroy. In fact, as the ycNir drew to a close, in s|>it(* of 
the fall of Dehli, the <]aring of tlie r<*bels inenvised, whilst tlm 
handful of Rritish, slintuj) in tlie stations at long distamtcs from 
eacli otlier, and powerless to int(Tfere edfeetnally, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several Hkirinisli(‘s, indeinl. occurred, 
hut with no (lecisive result. In omi of those, eai ly in Novemlx^r, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops d(‘feat(Ml the (memy, biit their 
commander. Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
<lefeat of the rebels merely signified a disaj)jKjatance from one 
jungle to ap])ear immediately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I hav(i allinhid to the 
conduct of (^’aptain Ternan in the Xarslnlipiir district. 1 must 
devote a few lines to the military ojKwations in that 
(juarter. The garrison of Narsinhpiir (Hmsisb^d of Military 
lour companies of the 28th Madras Native Infantry X^N^rHirih^ 
under Capbiin Woolhy. These Sipjihis, unlike p''>rdistrict, 
the bulk of their brethren in Rengal, continued 
throughout the period of loyal and true. In Novem}x)r 

1857, led by Woolley and accom]>anied by Ternan, 
they restored order in the disturbed ])arts of the 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sagar under Captain Roberts of the 3lHt 
Hen gal N.I. and Captain Mayne of tln^ 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. Tlie districts north 
of the Narbada wore cleared of rel>els; and, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest Ixxly of 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landowner ’ 

of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Tcwnan, who had his horse shot 
under him in tliis encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Singhpiir, a place held by a noted rel)el cfilled Dalganjan.*^ 

* The following is the official report of this gallant operation : “ (>n this 
occasion Captain Ternan tocjk a party of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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IliH advice? wrh followed, and Dal^anjan was taken and hanged. 
T1h3 following moil til anotlier fatal blow was dealt to the 
insurgents near (’In'rajuir. When Woolley reached this place it 
Avas found i vaeiiateil. d'ernaii, however, pushing 
playHily*'* a Small ]iariy in search of the rebels, succeeded 
Trrn.iu iit jjj sui’))rising tlnaii, and capturing their tents, a 
‘l-]>oiinder gun, and many native weapons. Iriis 
onterjirising oiliciu' ib]lowed up the blow in January 1B58 by 
eom[»h‘tely d(d*eating the. invading rebels from Ibit- 
Huuirur. * gaih and Hhojial at Madan])ur. By this vigorous 
stroko 'Ti rnan linall}^ cleared Narsinhjiur district of 
all riibels of cons(*<juen(?(‘. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reassert 
British autliority llirtaighout this ]>art of India, it is necessary 
that 1 should take t lie reader for a moment to Nagdd. 

ISagbd is a, military station, in tin? rchahara district, distant 
Ibrty-eight miles from lb'‘wali, a hundred and eighty 
Nug(Ki. from Alla.lnil»ad, and ibrty-three miles from Sugar. 

ddie garrison in JSo7 consisted of the 50th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major llamjiton. I ]> to the 27th of 
August this legimeiit had displayed no mutinous 
syun'toms, and tin? men were regarded by their 
ollicers as staunch and loyal. It hajipened, however, 
tliat at the time that the 52ud Native Infantry de¬ 
camped from .lalialpiir in the manmu’ alrea<ly described, a 
rumour reached Nagdd tliat Kiinwar Singh was 
HCiimimiui )aarching on that ]>lac(?. The men of the 5ttth wore 
loyal,' accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 

warrior, d'hey appeared delighted at the order, 
made all the lu'ctcssary ])n*j)arations with alacrity, and on the 
date above immlioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached the second milestone frtun Nagdd when a voice from the 
ranks gave th(‘ order to lialt, Tht‘ regiment halted. Some of 
the men tluui tohl the otlicers that their services were no longer 
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Hni IiTogulur (Rivalry, kiinwn as Taits’ Hurse, who had remainod loyal) in 
advance of the r<‘st of tlu' troops.and, roiiiiiig on Ganjan Singh”—of Singhpur, 
als*> called Dalganjaii Singh—** Mirrounded by alwait two hundred anned 
fivllowers, charged him at onev uiulor a sharp tire. The success of the troops 
was most complete. C'ajitaiii Teruaii behaved with much distinction, and his 
horse was shot under him.” Not a few davs afterwards, as Erskine says, but 
then and there, lK*iug cciinpletely surrounded, (Ganjan Singh and his chief followers 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himself and several others hanged the next 
day. Mi>st of the rebels were killed during the action, however. 
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required, and that they had T)etter go. Opposition was useless. 
A few faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to I\lirza|)ur, whilst the remaind(U-, returning i.mtbey 
to Nagdd, idundered juid burned the nlacje, and tlien 
inaugurated in the district a career similar to that tim di»trict. 
of their brethren of the 52nd. 

Kewah, J have already stated, is a small natives state, ruled 
by a quasi-inde])endent Ih'ijah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the llritish, bound to tluuii by troatii's, Hawaii, 
and having a llritisli Uesidiuit at his court. In 1857 
the resident political agiait was Lieiibuiant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the M:ulras army, ])oss(‘Ssing great 
strength of will, a courag<‘ tliat m*v(T falb'nal, and 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un¬ 
fettered, Willoughby (dsboriK^ almost always did tlie riglit thing ; 
but, like many other men (aaiscious of tludr ]>owerH, he writhed 
under the sway of self-apjiniciative mediocrity. llap[)ily, at 
Kewah, he was unfettered. 

The town of Ibdvalj lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad and Sagar, being a liundnsl and thirty- 
one miles south-west of tin? former, and one Imndred 
and eiglity-two miles north-east of the latter. It is ui itowah. 
built on the banks of a small river, tlie Ikdiiir, a 
tributary of the Tons.* Around it runs a high ami tliick 
rampart, still nearly entin% flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediabdy mivirons the town ; and still further 
inward a third surrounds tlie residenee of the Kajah. Jt is a 
decaying place, and the j)o]uilation in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Ibijah wlioso ancf^stors had been proud of 
their indejiendence, surrounded liy disirieds in which 
mutiny was ram]iant, lying many miles from the Glance at tho 
route of the Jlritish armies between ( ’alcutta and »Hjiution of 
the North-West, Ifewali, in June and July of 1857, Howau. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
Osborne. The first point to wliich that aide officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Kajah. 11 is character had, indeed, 

• Vide list of places at the comnieucement of this volume. Of the three 
rivers known as the “ Tons,*’ that here mentioned is the South-Western Tons, 
which rises in the state of Maihar. 
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already gained the rcKpect and admiration of the prince, but in 
Hiich timen aw were then iijjon theni it became neccH- 
)Gdpn*"lIt Hary that the ]>rinceH of India, (‘Specially the small 
diMidayRd by HajfiliH, sliould feel that tht^y liad everything to hjsc.*, 
OHiilrnR!’*’^ notliing to gain, by tlie Hiiccess of the mutineers. 

Osborne Hm*(;e(‘ded in instilling that feeling into 
tin? mind of tin* IMjah. On tlie Hth of June lie was able to 
anmninee that the Ihijah of lh'*wah had placed his 
a.ij.d?'"''' troops at the di8]>osal of the (iovernment of India ; 

that the oth^r had been ac(‘epted ; and that eight 
hundred (»f those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan — a })la(;e commanding the roads to Jabalpiir, Nag(id, 

^ , I li- Sagar ready to o]>]H)S(‘ insurgents from any of 

tliose stations, and to int(U-c,ept communiiJations with 
demliH* reb(dlions villag(3H on th(^ Jamnah. Jle d(?- 

spatelu'd, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Ihijah’s troops and live guns to tln^ Katra })ass, about midway to 
Mir/,a[)ilr, and vvlience a rapid advance could be made on that 
important (.‘(unnKTeial city, on llaiuiras, or on (dhunar, as might 
be deemed advisalile. A wiadc 1 i1(‘r h(‘ obtained the Jiajah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred tnjops to Handah, and he 
induced him to issue a pniclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldi(‘rs who should distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry and loyalty. 

Tlie measures taken by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked intiuencu' on affairs in Ihindelkhand. There, 
rvcoiirnt as ill the adjacent t(UTitori(*s, the smaller chieftains, 
mostly men of impoverished fortunes, thought the 
hur.'M oij Uiiu- opportunity too favouralile to be lost. They, too, 
tUMkimiui. revolt. Ibii Osborne was inei^ssantly on the 

watch. By the skilful disposition of the Kiijah’s 
troops, and hy the disjdav of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlim* efforts of the re lads. By the exercise of 
similar qualities lie kept open the important line of road 
between Mirzapiir and Jaluiljuir, a necessary part of the avail¬ 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks he was a'nle to take an active offensive against the 
insurgents, lie defeated them at Kanchanpur and 
till nXi Zorah, then advancing on their stronghold—Maihar— 
iuMirKeDuT stomiod that city on the 29th of December, 

pushed on to Jakhani, captured that place, thus 
opening thirty-six miles of rijad in the direction of Jabalpur. 
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At a date considerably later he, in the most gallant manner, 
captured the important fort of Bijeraghugarh. Owing solely 
to the indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no fo(*ting in Bundelk- muj |k rfomiM 
liand, but it lost way in tlie adja(;ent territories. woniiors. 

Nagjnir, till 1853 ihe ea])ital of the Bhonsla dynasty, and 
since that period the chief town in the Central 
l^rovinces and the head-cpiarters (»f the Chief (.k)m- Nagpur, 
missioner, is a large straggling city, about seven 
Tiiiles in eiicumferenc(‘, having in 1857 a })(>pulation somewhat 
(‘xceeding a hundred thousand, (dose to the city, on its western 
side, is a Idlly ridge running north and south, known 
as the Sitabaldi, p(>s>(‘ssing two summits, oiu^ at eacli ,Vnjs****^ 
♦‘xtremity, the nortliern ludng tlH‘ higlnu-, ilie iwHiiion. 
southern the larger, but botli commanding th(‘ city. 

Outside of but near the city wen^ the arscuial—(containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of ev(cry description— 
and the tieasury of the provimce, containing a large amount of 
cash. To protect tlncse and the city, tlie (5>mmissioner, Mr. 
(itcorge Elowdeii, liad, of European tro(>]>H, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose head-(piarters 
wT.nc at Kamthi, eleven miles distant. ddio luc^al 
native troops at his dispersal w(,‘rt‘ thus stationed : at Kamtlii or 
in Nagpur itself, tlie licad-ijuarters of the Ist 
infantry, tlie 1st Cavalry, and the artillicry of the 
Nagpur irregular force; at (diaiida, eighty-five 
miles south of Nagpur, were the 2n(l I ii fan try, and adetaclunent 
of the 1st, of the same foixce; at Bhaiidara, forty miles to the 
east of Nagpur, was another detachment of the 1st }{egimcnt ; 
ihe head-(|uarters and greater part of the 3rd Kegiment were at. 
Kiiipur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in the 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment was ^ 

at Bilaspur on the Arpa, a town in the same division, of the regular 
These, 1 have said, wxue local troops. Kamthi was 
ilkewuse the head-quarters or a brigade of the 
Madras army, ddie tnjojm stationed there in 1857 were the 
4th Mfidras Light Cavalry, the 17th, 2(>th, 32nd, and 33rd 
Native Infantry, and the European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier H. Prior commanded the Nagpur subsidiary force. 

Very soon after the events of May 1857 at Mirath became 
known to the native population of the (.’entral Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to be manifested by the trcxips, 
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especially by the cavalry pr»rtioii, of tlie local force. In the 
position ho occupied, ruling a larj^e city, dependent 
ariBHr^rfiu* physical aid u|>oii a few Kiiropean gunners and 
K>cui troops, five native rojj^imerits, Mr. Idowden could not afford 
to jijisH Tinnotitted even the symptoms of mutiny. 
Still less could he aifnrd it when all the ciroumstanecs of the 
intended rising, to the extent tn’en of the signal which was to 
set it in act ion,* were, on tlie Idtli of June, revealed 
to him. Mr. IMowden tlien resolved to act, and to 
act ]irom]»tly. lit* arranp^ed witli (Colonel Cumber- 
l(‘< 4 t‘, wlio ontindy trusted the men of his own regi¬ 
ment— the 4th I Jglit ('jivalry—tliat the troo])ers of 
the local regiment slioiild be disarmed on tlie 17th of June. 
Ooloiud ('uini)ei'h‘g(‘ ])erformed the task with skill and tact, and 
without Idoodslied. Mr. Plowdeii followed up this 
Mr. idowdon l^lo^v jiv SO strengthening the two oeaks on the 

prrpiin'.H for , ... , ~ ^ r* i* 

fveiituuiitioK. Sitiibaldi lull, that they might serve as a reiuge lor 
the residents of Nagjnir in the event of an outbreak 
in or about the city. He at tln^ same time converted the 
Kesideney into a luirrui-k, in which tlie civil and military 
ollioers should congregate during tire niglit. 

These precautions were elfcetive Notwitlistanding serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. dJie Madras 
soldiers remained faithful, and, when a column 
com]»rising many of them was despatched to Jabal- 
pur,! the d(‘[)arting men were replaced liy others of 
tlie same army not l(*.vs loyal and true. The position 
at Nagpiir was the more difhcult in tliat the ]>i'ovinee of which 
it was the capiUil was isolated. No part of it was 
used as a. liigh road for troojis. No Eunjjieaiis could 
be spared for it from their more pressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in the North-West 
its safety was in tlie hands A>f the Commissioner. 
For it he Avas responsible. It Avas his duty, with most 
inadequate means, tt» assure it. FA>rtunatel 3 % Mr. George 
PloAvden, avIio rejrresentcd the (lOAau'iimmit at Nagpiir, Avas a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imjierturliahle nerve. Without 
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• The mutiny wa-s tu have broken out on the L'ith of June; the signal to 
have been the ascent uf three tire-ball(K)ns from the city. The confession of one 
of the ringleaders. C4iught in tlie act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave the first intimation of the plot, 
t Tide page 70. 
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appliances, he acted as tliongh he possessed thorn. Loft without 
external resources, ho rc^nhited his conduct as 
though they were ahnndantly at his coininand. 

And ho succeeded. Eventually, when the first 
fover-lieat of mutiny luid subsided, lie restored their 
arras to the local troops. Tliero is no truer test of a man than 
this capacity to meet dangers and diih(;ult-i(‘H when he is un¬ 
armed, to look them calmly in the faeis to remain cool and 
importurhahle in tlndr presence. If to do this thoiougldy, to 
face disaffection boldly, and by daring s<df-aRS(Ttion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission—if this be a proof of greatness, 
then most assuredly Mr. George Plowdcm descjrves to be classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 
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THK DOMINION.S OF JHF NJZAM. 

1 r will clf^ar the ^nmnd il\ Ix-fon* 1 roconl the action of the 
Ih’iliHh ^<*n(‘rals whit-h n-istoml onlor tliron^hont central India, 
I (hial with th(‘ events in a ])art of tlu*, country already slightly 
touehiHl n])on in tli(‘ iirst chapter of tliis hook, and upon the 
issue of which de]>end(*d, to a very eonsidi'rahle (‘xtent, whether 
tlu‘ rehellioTi would (*r would not extend throughout the length 
and breadth of soutiiern and western India. I refer to the 
tloininions of the Nizam. 

'riiose dominions called a,lh‘r tlu* cajutal, llaidarahad, 
tli(‘ abode (d' Haidar -<H’cu]>y a ]K)i tion oi’ India 
Hai.iarui.u-i. south of tlie \’indhva rangi*, aiul emdose about 
ninety-live thousand tliree liundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. .M(‘asuring from their extreme point in the north¬ 
east, they exteml four hundiaxl and seventy-five 
miles to the south-west, and in their widest part they 
oi tiw‘ give almo.st a similar measurement. On the nortJi- 

a!miu..ms. tliry are bounded by the central provinces, oi* 

vvliieli Nagpiir is the (;a])ital ; on tlie south-west by 
]>ortions of the Madras IVesideiicy ; on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency ; and on the north-west by a portion of the same 
presidcmcy, by the dominions of Sindhia, and by the Sugar and 
Narbada territories. A consideration of this proximily to so 
many infiammable jioints will convince the reader how danger¬ 
ous would have jiroved a Ilaidanibad in arms; how essential 
it was that tranquillity should be maintained within her 
borders. 

When the year l8o7 dawned, the Nizam was Nasir-iid-daulah. 

This prince died, however, on the 18th of May, and 
TbeNi/nn. was succocded by his son Afzul-ud-duulah. The 
minister, Salar Jang, nephew of liis predecessor. 
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iSuraj-ul’Mulk, had hold the highest oftice iu the state silUHi the 
year 1853. He was a man of great ability, great 
iiitelligeuce, devoted to the interests of his country s»UarJang. 
and his master. It was his |)ri(le to prove that tiie 
natives of India can be governed by natives, iK>t only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and modes of thought, 
such as, he considered was impossible under alien rule. I>ut, 
liolding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the Hritish character; sensible of the absolutt? necessity of' 
an overlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from each 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbour. The Hritish 
Resident at the Court of tlie Ni/aiu in the early }>art of 1857 
was Mr. I3ushl)y. This able ofli< or, however, died in February 
of that year, lie was succeed* d by Major Cuthbeit Daviilson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at a])revions 
period held the office temporarily, and wlio had then 
shown that he posse.^sed all the qtial ideations liaviUHon. 
necessary for discharging its duties in <juiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Resident on the 1 (Hh 
of April. In a very short time an opportunity offered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. 1 have already stated that 
on the 18th of May the Nizam, Nasir-ud-daiilah, died. His son, 
Afzul-ud-daulah, was installed after the necessary 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected iu Haidaralaul n'ralVolsimi 
the death of one ruler and the succession of another 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Nizam 
had trusted Salar Jang. It was quite ]>ossible that liis successor 
might refuse his confidence to that })owcrful minister. At all 
events an attempt might be made to discover tlie actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the itien of the city t>f 
llaidarabad rose on the morning of the 12th of June, tlioy found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or j)urport- 
ing to be signed by ortliodox Maulavis, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans. Major David¬ 
son was not the last to receive the inteliigence. 

Acting i)romptly and with vigour, he at oiujc 
recjnested the general to parade his entire force in Oavld^jii, 
full marching order, with forty rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not less iuqKjsing, 
was ordered. At this the Resident was ])resent, and addressed 
VOL. V. G 
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tlio troopH.* Hy that time it liad l)eeomo known that the 
infliKJiJce uf Salar Jan^ was not less wei^lity with the new ruler 
tluin it had Imm ii witli his ]»rt*dece88or. That loyal 
minister, on learnin;^ that a largo inoh had assembled 
n(‘ar the mos<jue known as the Mekka mosque, and 
liad hoisted tliere a gr(‘en iJag, sent down a eorps of Arab meu’- 
cenari<?s upon whom he could rely to disperse them. Subse¬ 
quently hti arrested tlie ])rinei])al leaders of the movement, and 
lor th(5 moment th(i ])lague was stayed. 

Only, how(;ver, for th(5 moment. The information whicli 
])oured daily from th(‘ (Uiter world into the city, 
Hrtd fi*oiinK ofUm in an cxaggerat(‘d form, made every day a 
d(Hq>er im]>ression upon the. minds of the more 
lion i>y ujo bigoted of the ])opulation. ddiey argued that, wliilst 
their co-religimiists had risen ibr the faith in the 
north-west, it was not iK^coming in tliem to sit idle 
in the south. 'idiey recalled to tlie minds of 
listeners, likewise imjiressionablo and fanatically dis])osed, that 
litthi more than half a century had elapsed sincfi llelili, the 
t^a])itul of ihe Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the inlidel; that a suprenn? elVort had now re(;overed 
it, and that, it' that etfort were supported }>y tliC entire 
Muhammadan (‘ommunily of tln^ Daklian, the la'covmy would 
bo imid(' eomj>lete, the gain would ])eeonie permanent, ddiese 
W(‘re m» idle woials. ^J'hey sank deej) into the minds of the 
[>eople of llaidarahad a ])e()ple that had never known European 
rule, and that liiid never welcomed its a])]>reach to their borders. 
In a few weidvs they produetal coiTes])onding acts. 

A little before o o’clock on the evening uf the 17th of July, 
live liundred of the liohilali troops in the service of 
Uo!iur the iNi/.am, supported by some four thousand of the 
iiiKUi. mob of llaidanibhl, rose in insurrection and marched 

on the Ivesideiicy, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutineers and deserters, who, caught nal-handed in revolt, 
liad been made over by Major Davidson to Salar 
dang. That minister, who was not very well 
iiesUiMa. served by his agents, only heard of the outbreak just 

* Die garrison at (»r near Haidambad con.sistod of a battalion of artillery, 
the 7th Madras Light ('avalry : the iird Madras Europeans; the 1st, 22nd, 24tii, 
:Uth, ll-st, 42ud, and 4uth Native Infantry. The force, known as lln' 
Haidanilwid SuKsidiary Force,” was coiiimauded by Brigadier, afterwards Sir 
l<aac Coftin. 
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on the eve of its (Xicurrenco. He at once sent a Hjieoial 
iiiessenp;er to warn the Kesident. Major DavidRon, how¬ 
ever, in anticipation of some such movenunit, laid iinproviKod 
defences all round the ltosid<*ncy, Jiad mounted ^uns on tlie 
newly-erected bastions, and liad w^arned his military secretaiy. 
Major Briggs, to arrange the troops at liis disposal 
in the manner best calculated to meet a sudden fJaviason’n 
atbick. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every prcviou'* 

1 • T I • . I»ri‘pariitumK. 

man in tlie Jiesidency to iiis ])()Ht. 1 tn^ insurgtmts 

came, on, in tin* manner of undisci]dined fanatics, drunk witli 
excitement, without ordor, and witlioiit leading, firoperly so 
calhMl. A tire of grajie from the. ranqiarts sent them Reeling 
back, ddiey came on again, only similarly to received, and 
similarly to retire. Stnggered by tin’s reoeption, they wen* 
])eginning to recova^r from their mental intoxictation, 
when a charge of the Nizam’s troops decided them 
tofleti in confusion. Many of them tlien took refuge rcu-i>. 
in a two-storie<l house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this ])lace it was resolv(‘d to allow tlnun to stay till the morn¬ 
ing. 'J'h<\y did not, however, avail tlicmsel ves of tlie iiermission. 
Mining umler the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Itesidency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from the Nizam’s troojis more were taken 
prisoneis. Amongst the latter were the twai ring- iJ" 1 ^( 15 !.*''“’^' 
leaders, I’orabaz Khan and Maulavi Alla-iid-din. loadeiK. 

The former, attempting to escajie, was shot dead ; 

the latter was tried, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack terminated jiro- 
duced a very salutary effect on the minds of the ^ 
Ilaidanibad population. It showed them very prrimf.<r 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own 
faith, sided with the British. It need(M i)ut one 
word from Salar Jang to rouse the entire country. Not only 
was that Wi»rd not spoken, but the fanatical Muhammadans 
were made ch‘arly to understand that, in the event of tlieir 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, but 
with their own Government as well. 

Still the situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Ilaidarabad had ever l)een filled with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing Arabs from gtfji 
beyond the sea, and of forming of them regi.mentB 

o 2 
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of peculiar trust, bad long prevailed. Hut, in addition to the 
Arabs, there used to come from every part of India 
i.y ri-aiioti of advoTiturous snirits to whom the sober ad- 

ih«- iiunioiouft . . . <• 1 i* 

acivoiiturtin iiiiiuhtration oi the liritiKh ^ave no avocation. 

From Koliilkhand, from the l^lnj^U), from Sindh, 
from Delili, and from the horder-land lieyond the Indus, men 
of thin hlamj) laid never been wanting. To them were added, 
in tli(‘ autumn of 18o7, adventurers more dangeroiiK still. The 
mutinied and disbanded Sipains who liad been unable to reach 
Dehli, or whose oilers liad been rejected by Sindhia, poured in 
shoals into Ilaidarabad. (Joml)ining with the other 
iMio'thr'fijy. <-‘iuss(‘s 1 liave mentione<l, and who gave them a 
(U)rdial welcome, they ludped to swell the ranks of 
the disaft'eeted and to impart to them a disciidine in which the 
others were lacking. 

d'he presenet* ot ihi'si* men added not a little to the diffi¬ 
culties ol‘ 8alar dang ami the Kizam. Every 
iV'ruHM.uiN rumour of misf()rtuu(‘H bel'alling the Ibitisli arms, 
which reachi‘d the city, roused feelings whicli might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If wo think of all that 
was happening in the North-Western jirovinces—of the 
massaiu'e <»f Kanlijuir, of the. long siege of Dehli, of the leaguer 
of Laklinao, of llavolock's three retirements, of tlie events at 
Agra, at Jndiir, at Jhunsi, at Dandah—we shall understand 
very easily wliy this was so. It must be remembered, too, that 
rumour luagnilied every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the Ih itisli into a eatastroplu*, whilst it but faintly 
mnmuibll* ’'vhispeied, or whispered only to discredit, the 
iHojur. victories gained hy the foreigners. When we think 
of the news of these disasteis coming uj)on an in- 
llammable people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the dominant inlidel, armed to the teeth, and chafing under 
their I'orced inaciiun, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 

Hut peace was preserved—mainly owing to the excellent 
understanding botw’oen the (lovernment of the 
Jsii^aui and the Ilritish Eesideut. Whilst the 
former \ised all those arts which a 2 >owerful native 
g;»verninent lias so well at command, to check the fanatical 
ardour of the disaffected, the Kesident, acting in 
Kcinfi rcr- conccrt with the JSizaiu, applied for a larger force 
of European troops to overawe the same class. In 
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consequence of these re])re8entation8 Davidsini received later 
in the year a reinforcement of a regiment of cavalry, a 
regiment of infantry, and some artiller}^ 

Whilst thus securing his base, Major Davidson was not un¬ 
mindful of anotlier means for einploying tlie trained 
soldiers of the Nizam—the soldiers of the Ilaida- Oavuiwm 
rabad contingent, led by English oflicers—in a u,r^.inpioy- 
mannor which miglit transfer tlie sympathies of tlie of 

great bulk of tlie people, from whose ranks tliose Haiciardixii 
soldiers were drawn, to the Biitish cause. Acting 
in coiicurrenct^, then, with the Nizam and Salar riuiu. 

Jang, and with the full apjiroval of the (fovtuainicuit 
of India, he lornied towards the beginning ol' 1S58 a brigade 
from the regiintmts of the contingent, and smit it to act in 
central India. Tiiis brigade was (xmqiosed of the Isf, drd, and 
4th regiments of cavaliy, of the Jrd and 5th n^ginumts of 
infantry,and of tliree tield-batteri(‘S of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of tliese troops will be narrated in their ]>roper place. 
Hut 1 will not wait to recjord that the other purpose which 
had sugge.^U'd this action to Major Davidson wiis entirely ac- 
cornplished. Tin* successes obtained by these soldiers 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and result of 
these came, in a very brief jieriod, to regard as tln*ir 
own the cause for which tlieir kinsmen wen*, fighting. 

From that time forward all anxiety ceased in llaidarahad itself. 
In some parts of the districts the distnrhariees which arose were 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Nizam and his minister. 

That exce [ition was the Kajah of Shorapur.* Shorapiir is a 
small territory situated in the south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had s»*onip6r. 
ruled it had, lifteen years ])ri(>r to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unable to 
fulfil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizam. 

^ . ”, , 1 X -1 Its condltloii 

Certain arrangements, unnecessary here to detail, anpc^ient 

followed, which ended, after the death of the Kajah, 

in the administration of the country falling for a 

time into the hands of the British. This arrangement lasted 

♦ For a mo.st interesting account of the Riijah of Shorapur and the causes 
which led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Story of My Life, by the Jiite 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, one of the most charming of autobiographies. 
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till 1853, when the country was han<l(?d over to the native ruler 
in a very flourisliiiig condition. The young Rajah, 
]iow(‘V(‘r, soon dissipated his resources; and, finally, 
tfthf Jiajiih },(-(-jnie so endjarrasse<i as to ]>e iitterly n^ckless. 

• >t S|j<M atuir; ... i f* 

He was in tins state ol mind when the events of 
IH57 o(‘ourred, Witli the record of tlie disastc'rs attending the 
Rritish cjiine wliisja?rs of tlie advanhiges which must accrue to 
liiin from a successful reludlion. The Ivajah had not 
tlm strength of mind to resist the tem])tation. 
Intnxi(rat<‘d hy the pnunises made* him, lie called 
tog(‘the.r the mtui of his own elan, and hegan to levy Rohilah 
and Arah nHUcenaries. 

Full iiitclligen(r<‘. of tho doings of tlie Ihijah was quickly 
conveyed to Major Davidson. M idi avv.aia^ that to 
])re\a*nt an outhreak (‘ven hy an extravagant dis])lay 
of fonte was far wiser and far chea]ier than to allow 
it to come to a head, Davidson at otkjo took decisive 
Acting in ctuicert with Lord Id])hinston<^ who 
on this occasion, as on every otlier, a far-sighted 
]>olicy and a ran^ unsidlisliness, }i(‘ calltMl up, with the sajiction 
of that nohleman, from the Lonihay IVosideney a fonte under 
Lieiitiuiant-d’oliuiel 3IalcoIm, consisting of a detachment of 
iMiropean troops, the Alaratha Dorse, the 15th 
Ikmihay Native Infantry, and a hattery of artillery. 
3’his force lie located at a ])oiiit equi-distant h(!tween 
tin* Sliorajuir and the southern Maratha countr^^ At 
time h(^ arraiigiMl that a forc^e from the Madras 
Presiihmey, uinhu' Major Hughes, slioiild 'vvateli the eastern 
frontier of Shora])ur, whilst he detached four huiidnid men and 
two gnus of the llaidui ahad contingent, aimmandod l>y Captain 
AVyndham, to oeeiqiy Linsugiir, ready to act in concert with 
(‘itln‘r of tin' oth(*r fi>rces, as in'cessity miglit retjuire. 

Jk^foro tln'se ]u*eparations had been i*om]»let('d Cuthhert 
DuAndsoii, ln)]>ing to save the Ihljah from his own 
folly, dt'spatcdu'd to his court, early in January 1858, 
one of his own most trusted assistants, Captain Rose 
Cam]>hell. Catnphell, however, only wasted his 
efiorts. The Rajah had given himself to the fanatical party. 
Not only did he continue deaf to all entreaties, hut he was, it 
is believed, prepared to connive at the murder of 
but fruit- guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 

Campbell recoiveil an intimation from the Rajah’s 
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own relatives and servants that his life was in iniininent 
danger. 

It would have been fruitless to toniporise fiirthtu*. Captain 
(^ainpbell proceeded to Ijinsiigur and onUued 
Wvudhani to march on Slioraiuir. Wviulham Wyndhain 
started at once and reached bliorapiir cm the cthoi shorupiir; 
February. As he approaelnMl, the Uajah, as is 
customary in such cases, scuit liis own servants to indic;ate^ 
a ]aroper encamping-ground. TJu^ siU'vjints led 
Wyndliam to the; place selected- a narrow valley, ilv.Vidlf'* 

surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. l>ut Wyndham, 
though but a (captain, was too old a soldier to ou* K*ijah'. 
fall into the traj). lie moved on to an open 
j)lain, wliere he was comparatively safe? from danger of 
surprise. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Kajah, of Arabs and Itoliilabs, ir u’ 
estimated at from live thousand to sevam thousand ^ ^ 

strong. The attack <;ontinned all night, hut its 
result was never doubtful. Wymlliam, {uded ])y 
Rose (^am]d)ell and the mculical olliccT, J)r. Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns k(;])tup 
a continuous lire. At 1 o’clock in tiie morning he 
was reinforced hy a hnndrod cavalry of the 
Haidarahad cxmtingeiit. d'ho rebels tlien ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwliile, ex[)res?^es had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
yianies 74th Highlanders and some Madras c.avalry, 
arrived first, early on the morning of tlie 8th. tho rescue, 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndliam, Huglies 
at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the 8th Madras 
cavalry, commanded ])y (kiptain iS'ewlxirry, led the attack, and 
charged a body of Iiioljilahs. Uiifortunatidy, Newberry ami 
his subaltern, Lieutenant Stewart, bettor mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of the rebels bid'ore 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed 
and Stew^art was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven froi i the heights above the town. The 
city being very strong, the a])proache8 to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to wait for 
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< 'oloncl Malcolm’s force, which was expected that night, before 
attempt ill g anything furl her. 

Ihit tlie Itajah did not wait for Malcjolin. Dispirited by the 
failure of liis attack on Wyndham, and aware that 
reinlbnjements were approaching, he gave up the 
nl«iit to ' game as ])recipitately as he had entered ujion it, and, 
acconqiaiiied liy a few liorsemen, ded that night 
ujon ho towards Ilaidarabad. Arriving then^, with but two 
prinon/r followers ill liis train, he made a fruitless attempt to 
gain tho protection of the Arabs. J)espairing of a 
refuge, lie was found wandering in the bazaar, was ajijirehended, 
and taken to Salar .Jang, wdio made liim over to tlie Jtesident. 

The departure of the Itajah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapiir )>y the hostile bands. Colonel Malcolm, 
M.iio.irn arrived on the evcuiing of the 8th, entered the 

towui the follow'ing morning and found it almost 
d(‘serted. ('aptain Koso (^amjiboll assumed charge 
of the administration of the country.* 

So ended the only serious attemjit made to disturb the 
traiHjuillity of the Dakhan.t The preservation of 
rhoiran- that tran(|uillity was essential to tlie maintenance 
Uul'ibikimn <d' the Dritish pow'(*r in India. There can l>e no 
HK.Mir.li in (jiiestion but that tlie ri>ing of Ilaidarabad, headed 
uK^^asun-Sy by tlic Nizaiii, would have iKien a blow struck at 
tlie heart. The whole of westein and southern 
India would have followed, (kuitral India, the dominions of 
llolkar, and Haj})utana could not have escajied; and 
*.hTn«t.Iu.^ it is more than jirobable that the coinmunications 
iVmrn.'rOs, between Calcutta and the Korth-West would havt^ 
'on ami been severed. Tliat this calamity did not occur is 
ofnt.MK a. line to many causes. The far-sighted and generous 
uniJ-rs/**** [xdicy of Lord Elphinstone did much; the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in Ids high jiosition to contribute. Major 
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♦ The 8ton' of the Kiijah’s end is tragical. He \va.s sentenced to death, but 
the Governor- General conunut<Hl the punishment to four years' imprisonment, 
iift-er which he might be restorwi to bis territory. The very day the Rajah 
rt'c.eived this news he shot hiiiLself, Colonel Meadows Taylor thinks accidentally.— 
Vide Story of My Lifi\ Vol. II. 

t The literal meaning of the fenn ** Dakhan " is ** soutn.*’ Hence the south 
of India is called “ The Dakhan,” Le. ‘‘ the south.” It is often incorrectly spelt 
•• Deccan,” “ Dekhan,” Dekkan.” 
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Cnthbert Davidson displayed a skill, a tact, and an enorp;y far 
above the average ; he was well served by his subordinates : 
Colon(d Mahjolm, Major Ilnj^hes, (’aptain Wyndhani, and their 
comrades executed with marked ability the tasks eT)trusttMl to 
them. Eut tlie efforts of these men, great and 
valuable as they were, would have been uttiuly un- by ihr*"^ 
availing liad the Nizam and liis minister not JJJjJ 

secondo'l them. For thr(‘e montlis the fate of India 
was in the hands of Af/ail-iid-daulah and Salar Jang. Their 
wise policy proved that they preferred the C(*rtain position of a 
protected state to the doubtful chances of a resuscntation of the 
ilehli nioiiarchy under the auspices of revolted 8i])aliis. 
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CHAI'TE]; I. 


SlTw lir<;il liOSK AM> CKNIHAL INI»IA. 


Sir KoWort 
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Hrrivrs in 
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In a ])revi(>iis (.•1ia]»t(*r of tliis liiKtory * T stated that (^oloncl 
Dur.uid had ixMai a|»])oi]ited to act as aj^oiit for the (lovernor- 
(h neral at liidur in C(mse(|ii<^ii(*e of tlie de[)arture 
of the ap:('nt, Sir iJolxat liaiuilton, to Europe on 
leav(‘. Sir Jh>]>ert Ifainilton, on liearin^ of the 
mutiny at Mi'i’atli, at once asked ])erniission, though he had 
]>een hut six w<*eks in England, to return and join 
liis a])pointmerit. Idie application was granted, and 
Sir Iiohert arrived in Calcutta in August 18o7. 

A’orysoon after lie liad rt-ached ('aleutta, Sir Eohert llaniilton 
was called U]>on hy the (Joveiiiment to state the measures 
which he (‘onsidered ne(*essary for tlie restoration of trampiillity 
in central India, ddiere Avere very many ri‘asoii8 Avhy it was 
natural that the (Eu’ernment should he anxious to liave his views 
on this important snhjcct. Sir Ihdiert Hamilton Avas a very 
eminent juihlie servant. Jle had jiassed the greater 
jiart of his career in high oflicial positions in central 
India. Not only had lie traversed eA^ery inch of 
that territory, but he kneAv the exact distances 
between village and A’illage throughout it, the lay 
rtiunu India, tho ground, tlie disposition of the people, the 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
diA'ision lietAveen the several districts. Sir Kobert had trained 


OuaUtUatton.*! 
<d Sir K. 
HandUvtn to 
ad\ in*,' tht' 
Oovrrninoit 
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from liis early youth the hoy who, in 1857, ruled the |XKSseK8ioiiH 
of his ancesto7 8 as Tiikaji Ihio Holkar. The training and the 
connection—that between a guardian and a ward—had inspired 
hotli with similar feelings, feelings ol* the warmest regard. 
More than that—each thorouglily believed iti the other. Eae.h 
would have wagered the possessicm lu' most valued on the 
question of tlie loyalty of the otlno-. Sir liolnn't Ifamilton was 
not less acquainted with all tln^ courtiiu’s of Ids ehaige, with 
their character, their dispositions, th(‘, inllueiiecis th(‘y exercised, 
lie knew to a scarci'ly less d(*gree every man of note in the 
country. 

When, then, the (Jovernment of India applied to Sir Koberi 
Hamilton to state the measures whieli bo consid(‘red 
necessary for the restoration of order in e(‘niial 
India, they dni that which it would liave been suhuiiisii 
in tli(^ liigliost dc‘greo unwise to omit. Sir Ivobert 
Hamilton responded to the call. lie drew u]) a •*!‘iinrai 
iiieniorandum, which he submitted to tlie (lovtiruor- 
(Teiieral. Jjonl (banning passed it on to Sir Oolin 
Cainj)hell, wlio was still in (Jaleutta. 

Sir liobert JIaniilton’s plan was as follows, licj ])roposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Homhay Ihesi- 
dency, should make Mau its base of operations, and 
Hweej) them^e tlie country between that point and 
Kalpi on tlie Jamnali, reeurj(piering .Jbansi in its course?; an¬ 
other, coming from Madras, should form its l)a8e at Jabalpur, 
clear the line of communication with Allaliabad and Mir/ajuir, 
and cross Hundelkhand to Haiulali. Tlius Kalpi and Handah 
would constitute the points towards wliich the two (?ohimn8 
would se])arately be directed. 

This plan was fully discussed between Sir Kobert llamilton, 
Sir Colin Camjibell, and the Chief of the Staff— 

Ceneral Mansfield—and, in the end, was, with one ^Irh u'l?" 
slight modification in one of its details, adojded.* Kitgia ukkII* 
Sir Kobert llamilton calculated that if no delay uj^wvedof, 
were to occur in the formation of the several 
columns, the points indicated would be reached by the Ist of 
May, 1858. 

* The modifiaitiori was iininaterial. Sir U. Hamilteu had suggested that 
the two brigades of which the Mau column would he composed should, prior to 
their advance ou Jhaiisi, effect a junction at Sipri. Sir Colin (himpbell 
substituted Giinah fur Sipri. Gunah is nearer to Jhausi by seventy miles. 


7 ’hr* plan in, 
wirh uiMi 
sliglit miKlb 
Ih'tttloii, 
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This plan appnjved, Sir Rohort Ilamilton proceeded to Indur, 
and arrived thereon the Kith of Deceml>er, 
IS.’)?, and not only resumtid the ap]>oiutment 
of (i()Vernor-( feneraTs Agent for central India, 
hnr took nj> likewise^ the political functions 
in r<‘s]»e(‘t of all the chiefs in the Sagar and 
Narbada territoi’ies, wdiicdi, till then, liad been exercised by the 
(commissioner of* those* te'rritories. 

Th(^ day that witm^sseMl the return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
gnM‘ted likevvisi*. the arrival of the othcer who had been 
nominated by Lord Ckiiining to command the force which, 
liaving its base at Man, was to wairk u]) to tlie southern bank 
of the .bimnah. That oilicer was Major-tJeneral 
Sii' Hugh b‘ost‘, K.(ML* Sir Hugh Ixoso bore, even 
then, a liigh cliaracter for ability, dt‘cision, and 
iirmnc'ss. Knt<‘ring the army in 1820, he had early 
giv(ui proof of those (pialities, and wIk'Ii, in 1840, the (irovern- 
ment of the (,)iUM*n decided to detach several British officers 
to serve in Syria with tlu^ vitiw of checking the progress of 
the rebellious i^asha (d‘ Lgypt, Lieutenant-Kolonel Rose pro- 
ceed(Ml thither in the ca])aeity of I)(‘j)uty A(ljutant-(General. 
Here lui distiiigiiislied himself no less by his judgment 
his daring courag(^ In a luind-to-hand encounter 
with the Kg\ ptian cavalry, in which lie was 
wound(‘d, (’olonel Rose (uiptured witli his own 
leader of tin* (‘uemy, an t^xploit which procured for 


<'hariirt<*r 
and auD o'- 
tb'Mtx of Sir 
Hugh lioM* 


tlian by 

in Kgypt. 

the 


hand 

him a sabre of honour from the Sultan and the Order of the 
Nishan Iftihar set in diamonds. For his c*onduct in Syria, too, he 
was decorated with the comjianionship of the Ikith. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Balmerston (Ainsul-Oeiieral of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was preparing to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the “sick man,” Colonel 
Rose was nominated secretary to the embassy at 
Constantino])le. Later on, just before the storm 
broke, Ijord Stratford de Redcliffe proceeded to 
England, and Ctdonel Rose succeeded him as charge d'affaires. 
Holding that office, he not only penetrated the designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which England 
could foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “ One step 
further constitutes war.” Impressed with this idea, when 


at Constanti¬ 
nople, 


Afterwards Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., &.c. 
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[’rince Menscbikoff endeavoured to impose upon tlie Sultan 
Lernis which would havt^ annihilated the independence of 
rurkey, and the Sultan, turning to the British rfiarge (VaffaircH, 
implored him to give a material ])ltHlge of the Rup]K)rt of 
England by bringing the Biitisli fie(;t into d'nrkish waters, 
Colonel Hose took the renponsibility upon liimstdf, and ord(Ted 
the tieet, wliieh was then lying bef'ort? Malta, to Besika Bay. 
The fact that such an order liad bt'cn sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. JOissia was eln^eked ; and, 
if she renewiMl her attack, it was because tlie same firmness and 
the sanu^ clear-sightedness were not aj)y)arent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who a])proved tlie admiral for refusing 
to (comply with Colomd Bose’s re(juisition. 

Subsequently Colonel K(>8(‘ servcMl in the Crimean war. lie 
was recommended for the Cross of the Le.gion of 
Honour for his coiiduet at Alma, was repeatedly 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in the tremc.he.s 
before Sebastopol, and had two liorses shot und(‘r him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal ( ^inrobert, then 
commanding tlie Ph’ench army in tin; ( Vimea, recommended 
(ieneral Bose for the \ ictoria Cross for liis gallant eoeduct on 
three diflerent occasions, and that tlu* claim was not pnd’erred 
solely because general oflicers were exjiressly excluded from the 
decoration. For his services in this war (General Jh>se received 


the Turkish order of tlie Medjidie, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a stej) in rank “ for 
distinguished conduct in tiiC field.” 

When tlie mutiny broke out in India, Sir Hugh Hose 
])roceeded at once to that country. He landed in 
Bombay on the Itlth of September, was brought on 
the general staff of tlie army irom that daU;, and ijombay. 
was shortly ay^pointed to the command of the force 
a(!tiiig in Malwfi, the oyierations of whicli 1 hav(} recorded in 
this volume.* He proceeded accordingly to Indur in comjiany 
with Sir Robert Hamilton, who had taken tlie only route then 
oyien, that via Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Rose to command one of the columns in¬ 


dicated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the 
Madras army was nominated o direct the ot her. 


to fllrect tii«r 
Mu Irjifi column. 


Fide Chapter ii. of the last Book. 
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The prcKKHMlin^s of tliis oHiuer will l>o related in the next cdiapter. 
TIuh will be (ievot(.Ml to the operationsol* tlie Man column. 

The f<»ree now e;jlled tin* (Vntral India Fi(*ld Force, of which 
Sir llii^h lh*s(* took cotnmand on tlie 17th (d' 

coMiiHiKiti.Mi December, consisted of two brigades—the first 
luM'-. b(*in;j;' at .Uau ; tlie s(‘(;ond at ^ihor. J ho brigades 
W(*i(‘ thus forirHul. dhie first, under the command 
of Brigadiiu* (h S. Stuart, of tlie B(»ml)ay army, was com]>osed of 
a s(|uadr(m I4tli Light dragoons, a troop of tlie did Bombay 
light cavalry, two n giments of cavalry llaidarabad contingent, 
two com}>ani(‘S of the HtUh licgiment,^ tlic doth Uegiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one reginu‘nt infantry llaidarabad 
(Contingent, tlirca* liglit field batteries—one belonging to the 
Koyal Artillery, one to tliat of Bombay, tlie third to llaidarabad 
—and sonu^ sappers; the second, (Commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, Mth Light Dragoons, of the head-(juarters of the 
14th Light. Dragoons, head-(juart(*rs of* tlu* drd Bombay light 
(cavalry, on<^ i*egim'*nt (d* cavalry llaidarabad contingent, 
the drd Bomiiay Fui’opean iiegim(‘nt,t tine dlth Bombay Native 
Infantry, one iegiim*nt td’ infantrv Ilaidar.lbad contingent, a 
liattery vd‘ Ilorstc Artillery, om* light li(‘ld batt(;ry, omc battery 
BliojuU artillery, one com})any Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sap{»ers, and a si(*ge-t?ain ; this latter was manned, 
when brought into a('tion, by draughts from the field batteries. 

From (lie secoinl clia]>U*r of the last book the reader will 
liave gatln*re.d some idea oi' the hard work which 
unip- had already devolvicd u]»on tliis forcce ; he will have 

omiiH.sing se»‘U how the men composing it had triumjilied over 
obstacles, bad lieaien every enemy, bad proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stufi' 
which reipiired only h'ading to coiKjuer. Th(‘y had now once 
more a leadi*r. IV‘rsonally, indetal, that lea<]er was a stranger 
to them, but his reputation had gone before him, and that repu¬ 
tation was of a natUK* to make the men giudge even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should take. 

That repose was necessaiy for the perfect carrying out 
A .imrt THrUKt ..f r. ilcvisiHl hy .Sir K. JIuiuiltou with 

wrts tw.sMiry ciuiiU- Sii'Coliii ( ’ainiibell in ('alcutta by virtue of 

Wliitloik to uiuvf Ui 1-1 \ r 

comx'rt with it. wliich u set'oiid lorcc, that to be commanded 

* The rcinniiider of the cnmpanios of this rogiineut joined jast before the 
attack on Chanden'. 

t Now the iiud Battalion. Leinster Kegimeut 
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])V Wliitlock, should 8t«art from Jal)alpur. Until tidinj^s of 
Whitlock’s moveiiients should be received, 8ir Ilu^h was forced 
to lialt at Mail. 

The time was not thrown away. The two brigades were 
organized; the country inimediately about them 
was pacified ; the line of advance was inark(‘d out; norwlwtl'd. 
the nnui had time to recruit tlniinselves. The 
country about Man and Indiir is peculiarly suited to T>c a 
resting-place. It abounds with the luaa^ssjiries of life ; there is 
plenty of water iind of fodder; the (‘liniate at that season is 
most enjoyable ; the country, hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to tlie (^y(‘. ’The halt tlnu’e was but short; it scarcidy excotuled 
three weeks—not too long to satiate tlu^ imm with their rest, yet 
long enough to make thiMii glad to 1 h 5 onc(‘ moni on the move. 

On the (ith of January Sir Hugh i»ose, ac^companied by Sir 
It. Hamilton, start(‘d from Man to join the 2nd 
brigade at Sihor. On the Hth the sit‘ge-train was ( uu^ih upon 
des|tatched thither. It arrivt^d on tln^ 15th. On 
the following imu'iiing Sir Hugh, reinforced by 
about eight hundred l)h<>j)al levies contiibuted by the loyal 
Begam of that principality, stai’t(*d for Rahatgarh, a strong 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade hift Man on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Chanderi, a very famous fortress in the territories of Sindhia. 
1 j)ropose first to follow the fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Kahatgarh, distant only twenty-live miles from Sagar, is 
situated on the spur of a long high hill, and , 

commands the country surrouiuhng it. J he eastern 
and southern faces of the fortress are almost perpendicular—the 
rock being scar])ed. Kound their base runs a deep and ra})id 
river—the Hina — answeiing the ])urpose of a wet ditch. The 
north face is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western face overlooks the town and the road 
to Sagar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along cacli face and in the four angles wen^ 
bastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position, 

Sir Hugh Hose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24th of January, lie once, with small loss, sir Hugh 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they 
had occupied in the town and on the banks of the 
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river, and then comjdetely invested tlie place. Fronting 
the eastern face he posted the Bhopal troo])s; facing the 
nortlH^rn, the Jhd Bombay light cavalry and the cavalry of 
the Ilaidarabiid (contingent. With the remainder of the force 
he oceiijned th(i ])]ain aonjss which runs the road toSagar. He 
tlien reeoniioirred the ground pre})aratory to selecting sites for 
his hreacliiiig ])atteTi(?s. 

'J’he eneiijy, falling back as Sir Hugh advanced, had re- 
^ ^ ()ccii])ie(l the town. Issuing from its walls into the 

lu-ik.'lui thick jungle already s])oken of, they made thence, 

during the 25t}i, several raids on the cainp-followeis 
ai}d l>aggage animals of tlie force, and at night even 
attacked the })osition lield the IMiopal troops. They were, 
liowever, repulsed with slight loss. 

Barly the following morning Sir nugli Rose made a move 
forward, (/rossing the Sagar road with the 3rd 
fin-Kuropccans, followed by the 18-pounders, howitzers, 
jungle and and uiortars, and the guns of the Ilaidarabad 

Huiiuu (^uitingcuit, he (uitered tine jungle. But no sooner 

hi.s had he reached a point well within its thick covering, 

iit'aV’ than the enemy, who had been lurking near, tired 

th(^ jungle-grass on all sides. For a few moments 
the ]>osition was ]perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the tljimes, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 
up the height to tlie north of the town, dhiis operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied tin* gr(‘ater part of the day. 

M('anwhile the remainder of the force had 
The town. ^ oeeu])ied the town, and driven the enemy 

within the fort. 


The rcbt'ls 
fin- tin* 
junttb- and 
fnrev Sir 

liugli to 

rhaMK*' ld.s 
point of 
attack 


At 3 o’clock the summit of the hill fronting the northern 
face of the fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
nlortaM)ao selected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
Imi'hc 8a])]>ers to work. By 8 p.m. the mortar battery was 
ready. Whilst it was being thrown up the 6- 
jiounders of the Ilaidarabad eontiiigeut maintained a cemstaut 
lire of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3rd Europeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down the matchlock fire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. the mortar battery opened fire, and 
continued it all niglit. The breaching batteries were com¬ 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened fire early on the morning of the 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day following. At 10 p.m. on 
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the 28th a large breach had been made, and two men went 
forward to examine it. They liad just returned 
when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- 
drivers from the lear gave intimation that some- open, 
thing startling had happened. It tianspired im¬ 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
j)lace. 

It was so indeed, d'ho IMjah of Ran]air, wliose doings in 
the vicinity of Sjigar 1 liavo already recorded,^ was 
advancing on tlio rear of the besi(‘ging force witli a ^ ^ 

considerable body of revolted Sipalns and other nmrcii.s^to 
levies. JJo (^ame on with great boldness, liis 
standards fiying, and liis men singing tlndr national 
hymns. Rut, if his appearance at this critical juiutture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Rose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. instead of (abasing his lire against thc^ fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the Rajah of Ihlnpiir, h(; at the 
same time detached a small force, (umsisting oi* a detacliment 
of the 14tli Light J-)ragoous, the did Romhay (cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and tJie 5th JIaidarabad inl’antry. It did not rc(jiiire 
extraordinaiy exertion to elfect this objecd. d’he conhdence of 
the Rajah and his followc^rs vanislnal as they lujard 
the tramping of the horses of the Rritisli and Indian nutvaniHhos 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, 
tlirowing away their arms and ammunition, made unrSiBb 
off with such celerity, tliat, though hotly pursued, a noops. 
fcAV only were (uit up. 

The attem])t at relief, a})parently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir llugh. It had heeii made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels within tlie fort, 
and its failure so disheartened them, that they evutuated. 
silently evacuated Rahatgarh during tlie niglit, 
esca])ing by a path the ])reci}dtous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the jiossibility of its being used by man.| Their flight 
was not on the whole to be lamented, for Jialiatgarh was found 

* Vide GG and the pages following, 

t “ The most amazing thing was to see the j)Iace from wiiencc they ha<l 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path miide one giddy—and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing could be seen, they had all gone—men and 
women—in the dead of the night I One or two mangled Ixxiies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the ditliculty of the descent. Nothing but despair could have 
tempted them to have chosen su ’r a way.”—Dr. Lowe’s Central India duriuj 
the EebeUion of 1857-58 ”—a book to which I am much indebted. 

VOL. V. il 
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to so strong as to make it tenable by a few resolute defenders 
against numl)ors greatly 8U})orior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without much effect; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation of the place had been 
(li.seovenid. A little beh>re noon on the 30th Sir Hugh received 
information tliat the Kajah of lhin])ur, reinforced by the 
garrison, had taken up a ])osition near the village of Barodia, 
about lifteen miles distant. Ho at once ordered out the horse 
artillruy, two oj-ineh mortars, two guns of the 
t ik' up .r reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
cavalry, and a section of the Madras sappers, 
and w(int in ]uirsuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted rjii the banks of the lUmi, and prepared to dispute 
Ids ])ass}igo. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fought, well, h(‘ forced the passage of the river. The country 
on tin5 other side was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
c\mrv advantage) of it. From the river to Barodia 
an'jM.u'iowi Sir Hugh had to tight his way ste]) by step, 
hy Vi( iiuWi without loss. Two officers * 

wt're killed and six were wounded. The casualties 
amoTig the men w(‘re likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
lehels were (jomplotely defeated, and, though the rebel Kajah 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the jungle. 4’he forcte returned to 
Kahatgarh about 2 o’clock in the morning. It found there 
a supply of ]U'ovisionH sent from Sugar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st Kegiment Native Infantry. 

The fall of Kahatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sugar 
11 ' uir rtd)els, had reo])enod the road to Indur, and had 

of made it possible for tlie general to march to the 

relief of Sugar, now beleaguered for nearly eight 

months 

The state of Sfigar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
of this volume. Its situation remained unaltered. 
Although, during the interval since we left it, the 
u.t vi.siu'd garrison had made occasional sallies, more or less 
successful, it maybe stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

* One* of these wiis Captain Neville, R.E. He had joined the force only the 
day before. Captain Neville had served throughout the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and that, hj means of these, they had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurj)ed 
power had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule of the British should be restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Kose marched from 
Rahatgarh direct on Sagar. He entered that place 
on the morning of the drd of February, escorted by 
the Europeans, officers and others, who had held the stigtu*. 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their 
deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was one of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faitliful tliroiighout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 31st. for its 
com])anion infantry rt'giment had revolted, and it infdutry. 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to bo dealt with. 
Twenty-five miles to the east of Sagar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- 'ihofortof 
hakdta. ddie eastern face of this fort is washed by ^ttrLukotu. 
the wide river Sonar; * the western and northern 
faces by the nullah Gidari, with precipitous banks; tlie south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this fort, that when, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, he was 
unable, in three weeks, to effect a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the JuengVh. 
f)]acc with all the honours of war! In February 
1858 it was held by the revolted Sipahis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Rose sent a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on the 8th, and on the 9th of February marched 
towards Garhakdta. He arrived within sight of it 
at half-past 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. 

Whilst the men were taking up their assigned 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not concluded 

* The Sonar rises in the Sagar district at an elevation of one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty feet above the sea. It holds a north-eastern course of one 
hundred and ten miles, receiving the Bairma on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Ken on its left.— Tuoknton. (New Edition.) 

H 2 
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till 8 lie foiiiKl that the rebels liad thrown up earthworks 

on the road t<» the soutli, by which they had expected him to 
arrive, and tliat they were occupying a position close to the 
village of Ilasai 1 , m*ar tlie fort, in some force. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, he at once drove them from 
r'h^isirlliu tiie ])ositions they held, and occupied Basari ; nor, 
tliougli during the night the rebels re})eatedly 
attacked him, could they regain the j)Osts they had 

lost. 

Tin* next day Sir Hugh commenced his attack. ITe first 


eansed a ble aching batbuy to be thrown uj) o])])osite the western 
ta(;e. A 2 t-]>ounder howit/.er working all day from this l)attery 
soon Hil(;nc(‘d tin' enemy’s guns. Lieutenant Strutt 
of‘ the Bombay artillery, already referred to in tliese 
suutf’rtrirc ]>ages, siu‘e(‘e(l(‘d in dismounting one of the enemy’s 
gams whicli had been worked very successfully 
against th(‘ assailants. It xvas this shot, “one of the many 
good shots made under tini by Lieutenant Strutt,” wliich, in Sir 
Hugh’s o})inion, made the Si})ahis reflect on the 
casualties vdiicli miglit befall them. (ku'tainly, 
aftc'r their (‘X])erien(^e of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 

’ they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 
d(de]*mined to t‘scaj)C if th(‘y could. Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Jiose’s force* u as so small, a gr(*at part having been left at Sagar, 
that he had been unable to j)lace a portion of it in a ])osition 
which would guard the gatt^way. By this gateway, then, the 
Sipahis made their way into the country during the night of 
tie* 12th. Th(*y were, hoAvever, juirsued early the following 
morning for twenly-five miles by Captains Hare, with his 
Haidai’aidd cavalry, two trooj)s of the 14th Light Dragoons 
under Cajdains Ne(*d and Brown, and a division (two guns) of 
horsi* artillery under Lieutenant Crowe. Hare came 
jiui^iueary lip with the rel>els at the Bias river, near the village 
iiiircund (jj* B)i;ir, led his guns andy^avalry across it; opened 

enemy; then charged and pursued them 
for some distance, inflic*ting considerable loss. 

Carhakotii xvas found lull of supi^lies. Sir Hugh had its 
•western face destroyed, and returned to Sugar on the 17th. 

Jhansi, a hundred and tAventy-five miles to the north, was 
the next point to be aimed at. But between Sagar 
T)k‘ rond to and Jhansi lay the passes of Malthon and Madanpiir, 
juuLai. forts of Surahi and of Maraura, the towns of 
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Shah^arh and Banpiir.* After overcoming tlie certain oLstacT^s 
which these places would ])rol>ahlY oiler, 8ir llugli would have, 
before marching on dlninsi, to eifect a. junction witli his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before setting out on this expedition tliere were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Ilugl.i 
could scarcely move from Sugar until ht^ should titms whidi 
reci'ivc certain information that Brigadier AVdiitlock’s 
c(dumn had started from Jabal]>ur ior tliat ])lat^e. 

Meanwhile he would have time to ix^pair damages and to store 
sup])lies. The necessity for this was the inoic pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts tlirough whic^h th(‘, 
force would have to march, still occu])i(Hl ])v relu'l Sipahis or 
disalfected chiefs, would supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. Idie hot season, too, was S(d ting in, ^ ^ 

and it was c('rtain that not a blade of grass would use to wIkO) 
survive a lew weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforcc'd delay in 
laying up sup})lies. lie caused to be collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain. Hour, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopal. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to tlie Sugar field 
hospital, to bo sent away or to reioin as op{)t)rtunity might 
offer. lie re-sup})lied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by the addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sugar arsenal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of ele])hants, and, what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s j)reparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. 

On the evening of the 26th of February Sir Hugh w7»Tio?k 
detached Major Orr’s column of the llaidarabad 
contingent to march on a route parallel with his own, takes tiio 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with the remainder of the 7!“'* 
troops, ihe lollowiiig day he took, after some 
shelling, the fort of Barodia. Pressing forward, ho fbiind 

* Mi’nlurji lies thirty-sevoD miles north of Sugar, and twenty-two west by 
north of Shahgurh. Shahgarh lies forty miles north-east of Sugar. Bunpiir n 
in the Lalitpiir district. 
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himself, on tlio 3rd of IMarcli, in front of the pass of Maltiion. 

l^liis })ass, of great natural strength, Iiad been forti- 
jMiUtK * ^vas now held in force by a mixed army of 

Sipahis and local levi(*s. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hugh of the great loss of life wliicli would 
Sir iiuRh bievitably attend a dirt^ct attack upon it, he 
•ifcidfs 10 determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
atu-mpt a whilst, witli tlio luilk of liis force, lie should gain 
tlie tatile-ianu above TJie Jiills by a flank movement 
throiigli the pass of Madanjair. With this view, early on the 
, morning of the 4th of March, he detailed a force,* 

MiKl/injuir. 1 Til • 1 1 1-1 

under Major Seudtimore, to menace the pass, wdnlst 
with the remainder, now strengtlnmed by the junction of the 
llaidarabad troojis, lie moved on Madanpiir. 

ddie pass leading to tliis town iorms a narrow gorge between 
two ranges of hills, tliictly covered with jungle and 
i>u*r brnsliwood, and capable of oifering a solid defence. 

Th() rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
V)oih side's of th(5 gorge, and ])lanted guns in the goige itself, 
but. they had sent, to a considerabh^ distance in advance, skir¬ 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing (uiemy. Tlio British troops, in making the 
turning movement contemjdatcd, marched lor about six Jiiiles 
along the loot of the hills, which they then began to ascend. 

Almost immediately the enemy opened fire. The 
is attacked ci’csts seeiiied alive with their infantry, whilst their 
ikitish. guns Irom tlio gorge pouied in a continuous lire. 

8ir Hugh sent the 3rd Euro]>eans and the llaidarabad 
infantry to storm the heiglits, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s lire. 

The British skirmishers drove back the rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery lire o])ened from a 
ivy rmincd commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
tiicrcix n, ho galling and so heavy was this lire that lor a short 
time the British advance was checked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yai*ds. Before this could 
be done Sir Hugh’s horse was shot under him, and the artillery¬ 
men were forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and the number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 

Consisting of tho 24^1 Boin]>ay N.I., three guns Bhopal artillery, one 
howitzer, a detachment 14th light dragoons, and the 3rd Bombay cavalry. 
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The halt, liow'cvcr was temporary. The gtiiis of the 

Ilaidaralaid coiitiiigcnt coming up at tin’s con- ^ 
juncture 0 }>eiied with sliell uii the eiicnjy's ijiasses to hy 

the left of the pjiss in siip})ort of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this cuinbined shower, tlie 3rd 
Europeans and the llaidarahad infantry charged. Asiatics can 
stand aiiytliing hut a charge of Phiropean infantry. They had 
here a splendid ]K)sition, and a large forct' of the three anus to 
hold it; hut the sight of the charging infantry struck awe into 
them. Far from awaiting, witli tlieir suj^erior numhers, the 
hand-to-hand ^encounter olfere<l, they Hod in disorder and 
dismay, d'hey wt re followed through tlio ))ass hy their enemy, 
and only halted to ta.k(‘- hreath when th(*y found thenis(dv(?s 
within the town of Mandanpiir. 

That town, however, was to he no secure refuge to them. 
Sir ITiigh hose brought his howitziTs to tlie front 
and opened tire u})on it. For a few minutes the sir 
rebels replied, «and then fled to the jungles behind, likowis.'inlm 
The cavalry, sent in ])ursuit, followed them to tliC tiu* town, 
walls of the fort of Surala. 

The eifect of this victory was very great. It so daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, Avithout a blow, the 
formidable pjuss of IMalthon, the fort of Narhat to 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surahi, the strong 
fort of Maraura, the fortified castle of Uanpiir—the 
residence of the rebel Ihijah callel after it—the almost im¬ 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Baliat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also tin; line of the Hina and 
the Betwa, Avith the exception of the fortrciss of (Jhanderi, on 
the left bank of the lattiu- riAmr. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Iiose to reap the consecjuenccs of his 
victory at Madanpur, I pro|)ose to return for a mo¬ 
ment to the divisi(jn of tlie Ilaidarabad contingent bo'oJrp. 
left at Mandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this Audume 1 have shewn how 
Durand, before marching on Jiidiir, had left, for the conservati<m 
of peace and order in western Malwa a detachment of the 
Haidarabad contingent of all arms at Mandesar under Major Orr, 
Avdth Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained Jceaiiilgo 
until the arrival at Inc '.r of Sir Robert Hamilton. re-op« n ihe 
That high official at once directed Orr and Keatinge 
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to march up the Agra rcxtcl, aud to restore on it tlie postal and 
telegraphic eoinniuiiicaticms wliicli had been destroyed. 

A more interesting march was not undertaken during the 
entire period of tliosr; Iron hi on s times. Keatinge and Orr were 
the first repres(mtatives of tiie Ihitish power v\ho had been seen 
in that ]'art of tlui country for many months. As they marched 
U)) the Agra road hng(5 coils of teh‘gra])h wire were brought by 
night, and placeil on the roadside, by ])eople who dreaded lest 
the wire shcmld Ik* Ibund in their po.^session. From the centre 
of liaystacks, likewise, j)ostmast(‘rs recovered the mail-bags 
which had l)een hd‘t with th(an when the outbreak occurred at 
Indiir. Tlie little I'orce, re-estaldishing tlie wires as it puslied 
on, })roceeded as far as (liinah, there to await the arrival of the 
1st I>rigade umho- Stuart on its way to Chanderi. 

d'o the ])roee(‘dings of that l)rigade 1 must now invite the 
reader's attention. 

In ])ursuanc(; of the instructions of Sir Hugh Kose, Stuart 
had left INIau <*n th(‘- loth of January, and marched u])on Gunah, 
tlnr road to wliich had Ireen cleared by Orr and Keatinge in 
(’iiaiidtTf ^ About seventy miles to 

the cast of Gunah lies the imjrortant ])ost of 
(dianderi. Chanderi is a very famous town. Its s])londour in 
the ])ros}>erous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “If you want to see a town whoso houses are 
])alaees, visit (Jhandcri,” was a })roverb in the time 
JjllAuiuirr of Akirar. In the reign of that illustiious ])rince it 
was des( rilred as a city j)osscssing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, three hundred and eighty-four markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twadve thousand 
mosques. Since that period, it is true, the rule of the Marathas 
liad worked a great change in its pros])erity. In 
a'Aay later years, too, its manufactures had sutfered from 

comjK'tition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, sti’ong, menacing, defiant, Avith a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defenders. 

Situated on the summit of a high hill, defended by 
blmigth of a rain])art of sandstone, Hanked by circular towers, 

itsfurt. the fort of Clianderi, seen by an approaching enemy, 

looked Avorthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
February 1858, flocked the Siptihis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Hugh Kose, to join there the men who had 
sworn to defend it successfully or to perish. 
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Against it Brigadier C. S. Stuart, joined by Orraud Keatinge, 
marched from Giiuah. On the 5th of March lie 
reached a })lace, Khiikwasas, six miles from Chamleri. a.ivunceH 
Between Khukwasas and Clianderi the road lay , 

through a dense jungle, btuart, tlierelore sent two 
companies of the HGth foot and the 2H\i Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishing order. Alter marching 
three miles, he at rived at a narrow pass between two high hills 
—a place oifering s])lendid ca[)abilities lor defence. To the 
surpri>e of Stuart, no defence was offered. Two 
miles further, hovva'ver, the road was found 
barricaded. dTie engine(*rs began to ck‘ar away the enomy. 
barricades ; but they had not worked long before 
the enemy were seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they opened out a musketry-fire. Trom this jioint of vantage 
they were soon dislodged by a small Jiarty of the SGth, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillery advanced, covered 
by the SGth on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a vtny heavy fire 
0 ]>ened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The SGth dashed forward to gain this 
enclosure. One oiliccr of the regiment, Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the iiolitical agent with the force Major ^iaiiiintry of 

^ 1 ^ ^ ^ Lt*vvi8 uiid 

Keatinge,* of the Bombay artillery, outrunning the K<>utingj. 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy. Stuart 
pursued his advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the west of the fort. 

The next few days were spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting his guns in a commanding position. On 
the Idth the breaching batteries opened fire, and by 
the evening of the IGth effected a breach which was 
reported practicable. Stuart had with him, as I have already 
stated, but two companies of the 8Gth. The remainder were 
marching to join him, and on the loth were only twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the oflicer who 
commanded them received a despatch from Stuart tolling him 


* The same who had accompanied Orr in the opening of the Agra road; 
now General Keatinge, V.C. 
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that the broach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if he would push on and join him on the 
march iff 16th, hc, Stuart, would defer the assault to the day 

the Hah. following. The commanding offier set out at once, 

and his men pushed on with no much alacrity, that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined »Stnart by 10 o’clock on tlie lOLli. 

'TJiUs reinforced, Stuart, early on the morning of the 17th, 

, sent Jjis stormers, men of the 8(Jtli and of tlio 25th 

ugain (IN- Native In Ian try, to the attack. Their impetuous 

rush cari-ied all before them. Abijor Keatingc, who 
ac(^ompani(Ml the party, and who led it into the 
breach, was struck down, severely woundcal. Ihit liis fall did 
not stop the stormers. Tiie rebels hurled tlicmselves over the 
, ])arapets to avoid the rush they could not withstand, 
and most ol them escaped. A letter wJiicli the 
Brigadier had sent the ])reviou8 day to Captain Abbott com¬ 
manding a })arty of cavalry, and requesting him to invest the 
north side of the fort, reacdied that ollicer too late. But the 
place was taken with all its guns.* 

Sir Uugh Kose heard of the storming of Chanderi on the 18th. 

Informed that the garrison had esca])ed northwards, 
Sir Hugh ^ detachment of the llaidarabad contingent 

Jhaiisf. to interce])t tliem. Ihis lorce came u}) with a lew 
stragglers Oldy, but captured some camels and ponies. 
On the llHh he marched to Chanchan})iir, one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhansi. After a rest here of alxmt two hours, he 


desi)utclied the cavalry, horse artillery, and light held-guns of 
the 2iid brigade to reconnoitre and invest that ])lace. 

To the fall of Jliansi Lord Canning and Lord Elphinstone 
attached the greatest inq>ortance. They regarded 
iiniH)rLanco fortress as the stronghold of rel^el power in 

atuichrd m Central India, the main strength of the formidable 
Jhiinsi. ^ rebel force on the Jamnah. It was a place, moreover, 
in which the slaughter of English men and women 
had been ac(;om])anied by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and where hatred to the English name had been illustrated by 
acts of the most wanton barbarity. Nevertheless, anxious as 
was Lord Canning, anxious as w^as Sir Colin Campbell himself, 
that the blow, the most etfective of all to the rebel cau>e in 


The casualties in the capture were twenty-nine, including two officers. 
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central India, should he struck, they were both so little appre¬ 
ciative of the enormous value of deliverin<jj 
that blow at once, whilst the success of Sir 
Iliicrh Koso’s l)ri< 2 ;a(les was yet fi esh in the c. CjiiTiiii)eu to order the 
minds or the rebels, that, on the very eve irom Jimnsi. 
of the crisis, they both sent orders to defer 
the attack on Jhansi, in order to divert tlie force elsewhere. 
From the dangerous conse{juences of tlieir own orders tliey were 
saved by the hrmness and decision of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

I have already stated that Sir llu^h liad sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of liis 2nd brij^’ade, on tlie aftt'rnoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitre and invest Jliansi. He hosr uiui sir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow with his 
infantry, when an express arrived in cam]) bear- dospatcheB 
iiig two despatches. One of these was from the 
Governor-General to Sir liobert .Hamilton, tin? other Irom the 
Commander-in-C.Rief to Sir Hui^h lh.)se. 

The purport of tliese two despatches was i<lentical. They 
represented that the Itajah of Charkhari (in ]bin- the 

delkhand), a man who, throughout the trying lomier to 
period of 1857-58, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overlord, was l)eing Itesieged in his 
fort by Tantiji Topi and the Gwaliar contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Rose to march at once to Ins relief. 


RpaHoiis why 
tiic oi'clc'.r 
api>oiired 
do void of 
soiisp to 
llttiiiilton 
and llobC. 


Whitlock’s force not being near enough to effect that ])ur])O80. 

Charkhari was about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s fV)rce was encamped, on the diix^ot road 
to Bandah. Jliansi was within fourteen miles. To 
the mind of a soldier the idea would naturally 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at oik'O 
the more important and nearer foi tress ; that to act 
on the principle indicated in the des})atch(;8 would he to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common souse. So it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugii was a 
soldier. He had received a positive order. Foolish though ho 
knew that order to he, he was bound to oliey it unless tlie means 
could be devised of superseding it by authority which ho might 
deem higher and more potential. 

Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief imperative: there was not anything 
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Sir KoVicrt 
liauiilum 
takcK upon 
hlrriHclf rhc 
ro.Hpoij.sibility 
of ordcruij; 
tlie contiiiu- 
uticc of tin* 
iuov(‘inciit 
on Jluiiisl. 


left to Tiiy discretion in my letter from ttio Governor-General ; 

it 'vas elear to me it would be a ^reat political 
mistake 1o draw otf from dlninsi, which onr cavalry 
were investing, and our force witliin fourteen miles ; 
moreover, su])|)osinj>j the forc(^ moved on (diarkhari, 
it was not possihU^ to march the eighty mil(.‘s before 
the n-hels liad carried the foi t, the Jbijah havimi: no 
provisions, and liaving lost the outworks, ac(!ordin^ 
to my in tell i licence. 1, tiuTeforo, took on myself tho 
responsibility of proceeding with our operations against tllulnsf, 
trusting to that course as the most eilective to draw the enemy 
from (Jhaikliari, and so 1 wrote to tlio Governor-General.”* 
it was a responsibility whi(^h <nily a strong man would take, 
thus to act in direct o])position to tho orders of the 
two highest officials in Ihe country, but under the 
circumstances it was a res]M)nsihility vvdiich it was 
lU'cessary to assume. It gave a decided character to 
the campaign, and (mabhal Sir 11 ugh Itose to carry 
to a glorious conclusion the task which he had taken 
at Mau. 

by Sir Ivolx^rt ITamilton from tlu^ neci'ssity of jiursuing 
tli(^ vicious course indicated by the Commander-in- 
Gliief, Sir Hugh itose set out at 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the 21st for Jlninsi. lie arrived before 
that city at 9 o’clock, and, halting his troo})S in the 
open about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded with 
his staff to reconnoitre, lie did the work completely, for it had 
struck 6 p.M. before he returned. 

Between the open ground on which Sir Hugh had halted and 
the town and fortress of Jhansi were tho ruined 
bungalows occupied nine months before by Europeans, 
the gaol, the “ Star ”fort,’[' and the Sipahi lines. Near 
tho town were several large temples and topes of 
tamarind tre(‘s. On tho right of the halting-ground, stretch¬ 
ing to tho north and east of the city, was a long belt of hills, 
through which ran the Kal|)i and Hrchah roads; to the left 
were other hills and the Datia roads; duo north was the 
fortress on a high granite ruck, overlooking the walled-in city.f 


riamlKon'R 

(IcttTIUiUU- 
tiou f'ivrH a 
(Iwltli'd 
chtu ac.t<'r to 
tho cam- 
paigii. 


in hand 

Freed 


Sir Hii-h 
IJIOS rs on 
JlKilLSi. 


The lay of 
th<* ground 
bofnre 
J hall hi. 


♦ Memorandum submitted by Sir Eobert Hamilton to Lord Palmerston, 
dated the ‘20th of March, 1802. 
t Vol. III. page 122. 


X Lowe’s Central India. 
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The pjreat strength of the fort of Jhsinsi, natural as well as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rock, rising out HtronKth of 
of a plain, and commands the city and suirounding 
country. It is built of ex(;ellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is diflicult to breach, because composed of 
granite ; its walls vary in thickness from sixtetui to twenty feet. 
It has extensive and ela])orate outworks of tlie same solid con¬ 
struction, with front and flanking embrasurc^s for artiliery-firo, 
and loop-holes, of whieli in some places there were five tiers, for 
musketry, duns placed on the high towers of the fort com¬ 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“white turret,” tlieii recently raised in h'dght, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the high-spirited Rani. 

Tlie fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of Jluinsi, 
the west and pa i t of the south face exc^i^ted. 

The steejiness of the rock ])rotects the west; the fortified 
city wall sprijigs from the centre of its south face, running 
soutli-east, and ends in a high mound or mamelon, wliich pro¬ 
tects l)y a flanking fire its south free. The mound was fortified 
by a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jlninsi is about four miles and a lialf in circum¬ 
ference. It is surrounded by a fortified and imissivo 
wall, from six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 
height from eighteen to thirty feet, with numerous 
flanking bastions armed as l)atteries, with ordnance, and loop¬ 
holes, and with a banquette for infantry.* 

The town and fortress were garrisoned by eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who 
believed her cause to be just, and who, classified ac- lortross. 
cording to Ohanning’s definition of greatness, was a 
heroine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 2l8t of March, Sir Hugh 
Rose had noted all the strong points of the defence, of 

and had examined the lay of the ground. He noted Hugh's 
the many difficulties presented to the attack, by Hana;. 

* Sir Hugh Rose s despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1858, from which this 
description is taken almost textuall} Sir Hugh adds, further on: “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that the enemy had no works or forts outside the city.” 
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the fort perched on a lofty granite rock, with its three 
lines of works, its flanking fire, its thick and solid walls. He 
had discovered that it would be necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a work involving double labour and 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had decided 
on his plan of attack. That night he was joined by the cavalry 
of the 1st brigade. The next day he completely invested the 
city and fortress witli liis cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read tlie d(;termination of the English general to cap¬ 
ture not only the place but its garrison. 

One of the measures taken by the Rani might under, other 
circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass- 
ofTlippihil ment to the besiegers. She had made the country 
all about bare. Not a blade of grass was to be seen. 
Thanks, however, to the loyalty of Sindhia and of the Rajah of 
Tehri,* the I’orce was throughout the operations abundantly 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

The cavalry having invested the city on the 22nd, the siege 
began on the night of that day. At 9 o’clock a 
detachment of Madras and Rombay sappers was sent 
with two 18-j)ounder8, and a company 24th Bombay 
Native Infantry, to throw up a battery near the Urchah road 
on the east side of the town wall; other parties were detached 
at the same time to positions which the general had selected. 
Working hard that night, the next day, and the night and day 
which followed, they made ready on the evening of the 24th 
four batteries, constituting the light attack. On the morning 
of the 25th they opened fire. That day, too, the bulk of the 1st 
brigade came into line. It was at once posted south of the fort, 
constituting there the left attack. 

The siege now progressed in real earnest. For seventeen 
Pr roK8(f from the besieging batteries and from 

fs>r the walls of the city and fort was incessant. Shot 
and shell were poured into the city, and the enemy’s 
guns never ceased to reply. The labour entailed 
upon the small force of the besiegers was tremendous. During 
the period of which I have spoken the men never 


rS^Son ol^ took oft‘ their clothes, nor were the horses unbridled 
the besiegers eXCCpt tO Water. 


Nor were the exertions of the 


* Tehri, also called Urchah, is a Bunde'ld Rajput State, immediately to the 
east of the JhAiisi and Lalitpur districts. Its Rajah is looked upon as the 
Head of the Bundelas. 
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besieged less determined. Women and children were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of the walls, and 
in carr 3 dng water and food to the troops on duty, bosk^gt^. 
whilst the Kani constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to employ 
only two IS-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as to einyiloy the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build¬ 
ings inside the city. The progress made by tliese 18-pounders 
was, owing to tlio great strength of the walls, ex¬ 
tremely slow. But on tlic 29th tlie 2 )arapets of the ^ 

mamclon bastion were levelled by the fire from the effected, 
left attack, and tlic enemy’s guns there rendered 
useless. Tlie two hjllowing days the cannonading continued 
with great S 2 )irit. A breach had been effected, but 
it was barely practicable; the courage of the enemy ^rmy ad- 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase vances to 
their resolution. Such was the state of affairs when 
a new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 31st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Kose that an ariii}^ was advancing from the north for the relief 
of tlie fortress! 

This was the army of Tantia Topi. The career of this able 
Maratha leader will bo told at fuller detail in a subsequent 
chapter. Suffice it to say that, after his victory over Windham 
and his subsequent defeat by Sir Colin Camjibell, Tantia had 
crossed the Ganges, and subsequently, in obedience ^ 
to orders from Jhio Sahib, the nephew of Nana Sahib, 
had proceeded to Kalpi. Thence, complying with orders from 
the same quarter, he had, witli a small force of nine hundred 
Sijiahis and four guns, moved on Charkhari, and, on the 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twenty-four 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at this time oiaSiiu. 
he received a letter from the Rani of Jhansi, begging 
him to come to her help. Again he asked for orders, and again 
received the full ajiproval of his superior. His 
force, by this time, had been increased by the junc- 
tion of five or six regiments of the Gwaliar contin- jimnsi'. 
gent and the levies of rebel Rajahs to twenty-two 
thousand men and twenty eight guns. Leading it himself, ho 
marched on the English camp before Jhansi. 
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The position of Sir TTiigli Rose was perilous. Before him 
was an nncon<piere(l fortress, garrisoned by eleven 
ijangorofsfr fliousaiid warriors, full of the ardour of battle ; ad- 
puHitiou. vaneing against and close to him, an army ot more 
than twenty thousand men led by a chieftain who 
hated the English, and who had twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnj)iir. It was a ])osition which required in a special 
degree great daring, a, resolute will, the power to take rcispon- 
sibility. A single false ste]), a solitary error in judgment, 
miglit be fatal. Jbit Sir Jlugli Ibise was equal to the occasion. 

h’ightly believing that to withdraw the troojis then 
Jlo resolves to investing: the fortiess, for the ])urT)ose of meeting: 

UJiilntani the , ^ i f i n i 

Kiegeiindto tlio iitiw enemy, would give the besieged all the 
reMelfng moral advantages ol‘victory as well as the material 

army. advantages which they would derive from a virtual 

raising of the si(‘ge, the English general resolved 
still to pn‘ss tlii^ siege with vigour, whilst at the liead of all the 
troops not engaged in .actmil duty Ihj should march against the 
new enemy, d'lie extreme daring of this plan will be realised 
when th(‘ reader relli^cts that Sir Hugh was unable to assemble 
more I ban fiftemi hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these* only five* hundred were British, and that the 
(‘iiemy numbm-e'd, according to Tantia To])i’s own admission, 
twenty-two tlionsand men. Sir liiiglds ])re])arations^ for the 
engageimmt were made on the evening of the 3ist. He resolved 
to attack early thi^ Ibllowing morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawn his covering force from both brigades, 
the detachment from the lirsi. being led by Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
that from the 2nd by himself in i)erson. The men slept in their 
clothes ready I'or immediate action. The precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tantia Topi 
advanced towarde the Briti.'h encaiiquuent. Halt an 
ulhS’'riutiji later, the falling back ot his pickets warned 

Tupf, ' the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutes the i>riti.sh guns opened lire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. But the tire of a 
few guns was powerless to check the onward march of an 
enemy whoso line overlapped that of the British on both flanks. 


* The preparations were witnessed with delight by the defenders of Jhdnsi, 
who thou^iht the English were marching to certain destruction. They shouted 
all night in a frenzy of joy. 
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Tantia had but to move straight on to reach with his over¬ 
lapping wings the troops besieging the fortress, who would 
thus, literally, be ]daced between two fires. Sir Hugh compre¬ 
hended the position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Ca]>tain Lightfoot on liis left, 
and attaching to it a squadron of the Idtii Ligljt Dragoons, 
under Captain Prettijohn, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’s right, whilst he liimself, on the otlier 
flank, should direct another squadron and a division cavalry, 
of guns against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
right. This service was performed witli great skill and 
gallantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the tire of 
the other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy's left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to the 
circumstances of the case. The enemy’s centre, winch up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised by the double 
attack, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is easily accounted fi^r. Sir Ilugli Rose, hifuntry'*^ 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his 
infantry tp advance as s(ion as the cavalry attack 
should be well pronounced. This order was now obeyed. The 
infantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 
then poured in a volley and charged, d'lie result n”' 
was magical. The first line of the enemy at once ac-featfU. 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An oyiportuno 
charge of the Dragoons, in which Prettijohn and Lightibot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to the cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The second line, commanded by Tantia in person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the first line. 

Tantia beheld in dismay the men ot the latter 
rushing belter skelter towards him, followed V)y the defeatH a 
three arms of the British in hot pursuit; but he 
had scarcely realised the fact when another vision enejuy, uud 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose had been engaged in the manner I have 

VOL. V. I 
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dcBCTilfod, Brigadier C. 8. Stiiarf, with tlio detachment of the 
list inigade, had moved round the hill into the plain on the 
right of tlie enemy, in or<ler to check a large body of tliem, who 
were taking advantage of the battle raging in front of the line 
to move olf towards JIhitksi. StTiart attacked, defeated them, 
and drove Ihion back, hotly following them. So 
<^dose, indeed, was the pursuit, that they had no 
line tiling to re-lbrm, bxit thul in confusion, leaving 

gun after gun in tlie liands of the victors, and 
numbers (d' tludr own men dead or dying on the field. 
1 his was tlie vision that came to add to the dismay of 
'raiitia d’opi. 

It liad tlie elleet of forcing upon him a prompt decision, 
d'he day, h(^ saw, was lost, hnt tlicro was yet time to save the 
second liiK' and his remaining guns. 1 have said that the 
ground upon whieli he rested Avas coA’ered to the front by 
jungle. 'I'liis jungl(' was dry and easily kindled. lie at 
once set fire to il, and under cover of tlie smoke 
Oir juiiKW*,'’ and llames, eoimnenced a, retreat across the Betwa, 
li'*]>ing to ])laee that river b(‘1 ween liimself and the 
11 is infantry and horsmmm led tlio retreat, his guns 
eo\ iO t‘(l il. Jtiglit gallantly and skilfully they did it, 
and lie (lid sue(*e(‘d in crossing tlie Betwa Avith his 
r( S(‘rv(' and gnus and sonu‘ oi* the lugitives of the first line. But 
iic was nol flic safoi’ for tin* ])as>age. d’lie Brilisli hoi'se artillery 
and cavalry liad dashed at a galloj) tlirougli the hurning jungle, 
j and th<‘y wvrr resohaMl not to cease the jiursuit till 

jun^ss tl>t‘ tliey had captured every gun tliat liad ojiened 

tilr'iinmh {‘gidnst them. They carried out tludr jirograinme 
to tli(' letter, ddie ])utsuit did not cease till every 
gun liad been taken. Fifteen hundred rebels Avere killed or 
wounded on tliis day. 'J'lie remainder, with Tantiii To])i' at 
theii' hi'ad, tied toAvards Kalpi.* 

\\ liilst this battle liad been raging, tlio licsieged had 
redoubled tlieir fire. ]\bjuiiting the bastions and 
TiieboOopii. ’"'‘dl, they liad shouted and yelled, and poured 
iitKtjubilant, doAvn Amlleys of musketry, seemingly threatening a 
sortie. Never, however, did the besiegers’ batteries 


jmrsuors. 

ami 


Tiintiii states that fuur or five guns were saved, but these must have been 
iKiditiouul to the twenty-eight fiehl-pieres accounted for. He adds that be was 
followed iu his flight by only two hundred Sipiihis. 
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ply with more viii^our or witli i^reater oiVort. Tho vision 
meeting the eye of those who manned wall, 
morouvt'r, did not hnig continue to insjnre. Suddenly 
the yells and the shouts e(*ased—a. sure sign that waniHdi- 
the garrison had re(;ognise.d tliat tlie lioiir of couruptii. 
deliverance luad not arrived for them. 

Tlie victorious army, returning from the ]uirsnit, its morale 
strengthened as nnn^li as that of the enemy liad (hderiorated, 
resumed its torinei* ])osilions tlie same evening. Sir liugli Resr 
determined then to taki^ the ])rom))t(‘st advantagi^ of the 
diseoTn\‘ig(‘ment which, he was well awana tlu‘ ded’eat of dhinti.i 
To])i could not tail to prodiu'c on tin; minds of tin; 
garrison. He jxuu-ed in, 1 Inm, a heavy tirt^ all 1 hat 
night and tin; day lollowing. ()n tin* L?ml tin; in-nvy lire 
hreach in tlie city wall having Ix'en repoi'ted tin-iiiKbt, 
})rac;ti(;ahle, tliough only just iiraeticahle, Sir Hugh 
determin(,‘d to storm ihe jdac^e the tdllowing morning, lie 
made his pn'paratioiis accordingly. His plan was to main* a. 
false attack on the west wall with a small detachment under 
Major Hall, 1-lth Light Hi-agoons ; as soon as t in; sound ol his 
guns slieiild he h(!ar<l, the main storming jiarty was te dehou<*h 
Irom co\er, and enter the hreai-h, whilst on the right of ii 
attempts should be maile to (‘s<;alade the wall, ddio right 
attack, composi'd of tin; IMadras and 1 lomhay sa]>])erH, 
the drd Homliay Europeans, and the infantry ol‘ tin; to' 
Haidarahad contingent, was dividi d into two columns 
and a reserv.*. ddn; right column was commanded by Lieu- 
teiiant-Holoin*! Idddcll, the h‘lt hy ('ajitaiu Jiohinson both ei‘ 
the drd Euro})(‘ans —the rescrv<; by Ilrigadie.r Steuart, I4th 
Light llragoons. ddiis attack was toat.teiiijit to gain tlie town 
by escalade. Tin* lelt attack, omposial of tin* Ibiyal Enginec'is, 
the GBth I'diot,, and the 2oth Jauabay Native Infantry, was 
similarly d]vid(3<]. Its left (udumn, commanded by Ijieutmiani- 
Colonel Lowrli, SGth Itcgiiinuit, was to storm tin; bnaich ,* the 
right, led by Majoi* Stuart, 8Gth K<*gimeiit, to escalade the 
rocket-tower and the low curtaiu immediatt;ly to the rigln- 
of it. The reserve was commanded by Lrigadier C. S. 
Stuart. 

At 3 o’clock oil the morning of the ord of A]>ril tin; storming 
parties marched to the ])ositions assigned to them, 
to await there the sigii d from Major (jrall’s iiarty. or 

iNo sooner was it given than the stormers dashed 

I 2 
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to the front. On the left, Lieutenant Jerome, 86th, supported 
hy Ca})tains Daily and Lrockman, led the stormors of Colonel 
liOwtli’s column u}) tlm lueach in the most gallant manner, 
driving the enemy Ixdoro him. At llie sjinie time Major Stuart 
attacked the rocket-tower, and though met hy a strong opposi¬ 
tion, forced his way hy it into the town. Lowth then collected 
his men, and despatched a ])ortion of them against that section 
of the rehel forces wliich was engaged in o])]>osing the right 
attack. Taking these in llaiik and rear, this detach- 
ment, led most gallantly hy l>ro(;kman, forced the 
utuck. re])els to let go th(‘ir hold on the defences, thus 
greatly facilitating the dithcult task of the right 
attack. With the remainder oi‘ his troo])s, Lowth prepared to 
uiurcli on the Ihini’s ])alace. 

Tlu^ right attack, on hearing tin* signal, had marched silently 
from their cov<‘r in three luxlies. No s(X)ner, how- 
ev(‘r, liad tln‘ tr(»ups coni]>osing it. turned into the 
road leading towards the^ gat(' which wjis the object 
of th(*ir assault thaTi the emuny's hugk's sounded, and a very 
heavy tin; o])(‘ned u|»on llieni.^ I’hrough this tire the stormers 
had to march u]nvanls o{‘ two hundred yards. Steadily they 
pushed on, and jtlanted tiie ladders in thr(*e places against the 
wall. l\»r the moment, however, it was impossible for the 
is moment ^^toriucrs t(» ascend. “ The lire of tlie enemy waxed 
ariiy\ lucked, sti’i^iiger, aiul aniid the cliaos of sounds of volleys of 
musketry and roaring of cannon, and hissing and 
bursting of rockc^ts, slink-])ots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
hlo(;ks of wood, and trees—all hurled u])on their devoted heads— 
the iiKui wavered for a inoinent, and sheltered themselves behind 
stones.” j 

Notwithstanding this momentary check, the sappers, animated 
by their ollictu’s, kc])l, lirm hold of their ladders, and, in spite of 
the suptirhuman etlorts of the enemy, maintained them in their 
position against the wall. How long this lasted it is difficult 
to state. Minutes seemed hours, when, }iap})ily, Major Boileau, 
Madras Enginei*rs, who had gone hack to report the state of 
allairs to the Brigadier, hrought u]) a reinforcement of a hundred 


* “For a time it apjx’ared like a sheet of tire, out of wliich hurst a storm of 
bullehs, round shot, aud rockets, destined for our annihilation.’'—Lowe's Central 
India, 

t Lowe, ihuU 
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men of the 3rd Europeans. The stormers then rushed to the 
ladders, led hy their engineer officers. Some were 
found too short, others l)r()ke down under the men ; Ti'f' 

. •11 too short, or 

hut Lieutenant Diek, Jhmihay Lin;:;ineers, gamed, by too weak, 
means of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 


fighting against enormous odds, called u})on the men to follow 

him. Lieutenant Meikh\john of the same noble 

regiment mounhHl by another, and then boldly 

jumped down into the seething mass below. Lieu- 

tenant Bonus, also of the Bombay Engineers, reached joim, 

the wall by a think The men pressed on from ofUonus, 

behind; but before they could, in any number, join 

their officers, Dick had falhui from the wall, dying jtierced with 

shot and bayonets; I5(>nus had been Inirled down, 

1 • 1 • 1 1 /‘I of !n)x. 

struck in ins lace l)y a log or stone; k ox ot the 
Madras sappers, wlio had also reached tlui wall, had been shot in 
the neck; Meiklejohu had ])een cut to pieces. But 
the stormers pushed on in streams from some eight Tho right 
ladders, and at lengtli gaimsl a f(»oling on the 
rampart, dealing and n^ceiving dea th from tluj enemy, on thn 
who still continued fiercely to contest every ]K)int of 
the attack. 


It was at this (uusis that tlu^ stormers of the left attack, led by 
Brockman, wlio, looking along the wall from the breach which 
he had won, had seen the failure of the attack and 
had resolved on the instant to do all in his power to attack 
aid his countrymen to re])air th(^ momentary damage, ^id 

made the charge u])on the flank and n^ar of tlie 
defenders of which I have sjioken. Its effect was marvellous. 
The defenders relaxed t lnur hold, the o})position ceased, and the 
stormers of the right attack jum[)ed down and mingled with 
their comrades. 


The defence having thus given Avay, the stormers made their 
way through the city to the ]>alace, Ijowtli leading 
the way. The palace had been prepared by the rebels Th^ stormers 
for a resistance in the last resort. The conflict, as puiucc, 
the stormers forced their way through the streets, 
was severe. At the ])alace it w'as desperate. The houses on 
both sides of the street leading to it had been set 
on fi.re, and the heat was fearful. When, too, the ^ 
courtyard of the palace was reached, it became contest, they 
apparent that the resistance had only begun. 
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Every room w;ih sJivaprely contesttnl. Eniitlessly, however. From 
chamlier to (^liamlx-r the enemy were driven at tlie point of the 
Ijayonet. At lengt h tlie ])alace itself was gained. The opj^osition, 
however, liad not (!V(‘n tlieii entii'ely ceased. Two liours later it 
was (liscov(n-ed that fifty meii of tlie Ihini’s bodyguard 
still ledd th«^ stahl(;s at tacdunl to the building. These 
BtabU.s.* nem (bdended tlaMiiselves to tlui last before, after a 
(b‘sj)mMte ciHxninter, they were dis]H)sed of. But 
tie? men wlio a(;coni]»lis}ied this task, tin* Htlth and the drd 
EurojK'ans, w(?r(? eom]K‘nsated lor their toil and danger by re* 
eajduring a liritisli Hag.* 

d’liis (x’ciirnaiee liad but just ba])penod when Sir Hugh, who 
liad l/t'cn ])res{‘nt llirougliont with th(‘ left attack, 
r('e. ivM‘d information that a boily ol the rebels, 
numbering about four hundred, driven from the 
town, abler having vaiidy tried te force the ])ickets 
of one of tlie eavalrv camps, had taken up a ])osition 
on a hill t.o th (3 W(‘st of the Ibrtress, wliere they liad 
siirroundr'd by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against, tlie hill the available jrooj)s of all arms under 
]\Iajoi- (hall, 'bhis gallanl ollicau' smit, to stoian the 
hili a (letaelinuuit of the L>-lth Bombay Native 
Infantry. blK‘ LMth went at the rebels with a will, 
ami kilh’il all but about, twenty, who retreated to 
tia^ summit and there bh‘W themselves up. The 
an olliei'i* and seviu’al men in this attack. Another 
body of about lifteen hundred wlio liad collected in 
one of t he suburbs of the b^wn, declaring they would 
ileltUid it to the last, were driven out, about the same 
time, witJi a loss of three iiundre*! oi their number. 
All tliat night., and throughout the f)lIowing day, desultory 
tighting e.ontiuued, the enemy being either slaugh- 
tired or driven und(?r the .'-licit,er ol the fort guns. 
Sir Hugh was meanwhile engaged in organizing 
imeasureN fu* an attack on the fortress. But the 
Ibini saved him further trouhle on that score. On 
the night of the -1th, despairing of a successful defence of tho 
fortress, and, h(»]iing that lier presence at Kalpi might induce 
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* This was a Unieri Jack (»f silk, Avhich Lord William Beiitinck had given to 
tho grandfather of tho Kiinfs hushand. with tho ]K‘nnission to have it carried 
before him, as a reward for his fidelity.”—Sir IL Ruse s dcs])atcb. 
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Tantia Topi once more to aid her, she evacuated the fortresn 
with her rouiaiiiing followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived there the very evening on The Kam 
which Tantia, who had travelled more leisurely, 
reached that ]dace. Sir Hngli sent a cavalry for Ce and ri<U*n 
in pursuit of her, but the start liad been too great. 

A few of the fugitives were, howev(u% cut u]). 

The fortress of Jlulnsi was ueinipied by Sir Hugh Rose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. Tlie loss sustained by 
him during the o])erations against it, including tlu^ o(Tu!u^?the 
action on the Hetwa, amoiintiMl to thr(‘c liiindred find I'oi trcHS. 
forty-tliree killed and wounded, of whom tliirty-six 
were onieers. Tlic enem 3 "'s loss was com])nted at live tliousjind. 
One tlionsand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jhaiisi itself. 

'The mode hy which Jliansi was captured atti'sts tlio merits 
of the noble soldier who plannial and can ied out tlie 
attack. Never was there a uku'c complete com- Cndit<in.- 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight find itoHe. 
resolution. The n^sult was worthy of the ])lan, 
and of tlie genius which formed the ])lan.* 

Sir ITugh’s object now was to rnarcli on Kalj>i, to drive th(5 
rebels fnnu tliat stronghold on the .jfimnah wlieiujo 
they had so constantly menaced the communications 
of the Hritisli. Kal])i was the arsenal of tluj rebids, Kaij.L 
the head-quarters of the nephew of Nana Saliib, and 
was extremely well ])rovide<l with firtillery .'nid warlike) stores. 
It lies on the Jainnah, a hnndred and two miles to the nortli-e.ast 
of Jliansi, and only fort^^-six to the south-west of Kanlipiir. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left rear of Sir Colin Campheirs arnyy, and, in co-ojHiralion 
witli him, to clear the triangle, thoangliis of whicli w(u*e .Hiansi, 
Kalpi, and Agra—(Jwaliar being nearly midway in tiie line 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 


* The following extracts from Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch attest tlie great 
strength of the town and fortress: “It was not till Jhansi was talcen that its 
great strength was known. There was only- one }>art of the fortress, the south 
curtain, which was considered practicable for breaching. But, wlien inside, we 
saw this was a mistake, there being at sonic distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty i^et thick, and iininediatelv in rear of this a deep 
tank cut out of the live rock.*’ 
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For Boventoen (lays Sir Hugh’s little «army had known no 
repose. Flie halt at Jhansi of nearly nineteen days 
ilaiiKaf** which followed the cai)ture of the place w^as, 
.iiDiDKito however, in no Kcnse devoted to repose. Much had 
flZuuThon Jliaiisi itself: tlie arrangements fora 

Knii-f. iVesli eani])aign had to be organised, ju'ovisions had 

to be laid in, the magazines to be replenished. At 
length all A^■as ready. Leaving at Jhansi a small garrison 
(consisting ol'tht; in ad-t piarter wdng of the 3rd llombay Euro¬ 
peans, Ibiir eomjtanies iMth Lorn bay Native Infantry, the left 
wing 3 k 1 Jtombay Liglit ( avalry, a hundred tioo]>ers llaidar- 
aliad eontingent, lialt' a eom])any Bombay saj)perH, and three 

guns I>hoj)al eonting<ml.the wliole under the command of 

(.’olonel Liddell, ord Euro])eans—Sir Hugh detached, 
Jn.uV’ty'^ fht‘ night, of the 23nd of April, a detachment 

under IMajor (Jail to wateli the rebel garrison of 
Kota, Imported to be at a ])laco called Mau, in the 
neighbourhood, and s(‘t out himsedf with the 1st brigade at 
midnight on tin' ‘Joth, leaving dinections for the 2nd brigade to 
lollow two da\s latc'i. Major t)rr had been previously detached 
with the bulk of tli(‘ IIaidaral)ad force to ])revent the Kajahs of 
Banpiir and Shahgarli and any other rebels from crossing the 
r»(d wa and doubling back soutlnvards. 

LtcaA'ing ibr a moiniuit these several officers engaged in 
cailying out tlie ordeis entrusted to them, 1 jirojiose to return 
for a monuuit to tlie liani of Jhansi and Tantia To})i. 

rhese two important personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at i\;ilj)i the same day. 'Lhe lirst act of the llani 
Ih i.been to im[)lore the ne]diew ot Nana Sahib, known 
kaVi. as l\ao Sahib, “ to give her an army that she might go 

and light.” "Lhe lollowdng morning Kao Siihib ordered 
a parade of all tlie troo})s at his disposal. These consisted of some 
regimeiitsof the Gwaliar contingent, several regiments 
ol’ the li'gular native army recruited to nearly full 
Niiiii), strength, the contingents of various rebel Kajahs, and 

the remnani of the Jhansi garrison. Kao Sahib re¬ 
viewed these troojis, addressed them, and then directed Tantia 


hclils a 
rrviow, 
rttui 
I'llDliu 
i\> umivh 

the 
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to lead them against the English. Tantia obeyed, 
and, ho})ing to meet them when possibly all their 
forces might not be reunited, marched to Kiinch, a 
town forty-two miles from Kaljii on the Jhansi road, 
and there took up a strong position, covered by 
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woods and gardens, with temples at intervals between each 
of them, surrounded by a strong wall, and there threw up 
intrenclimeiits. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kuiich. 
Major Gall, harassed 1 )y tlie enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Piich, fourteen miles from rie marches 
Kunch, on the 1st of May. Here he was joined the 
same day by Sir Hugh Eose and the 1st brigade, ofcjaii, 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the J>etwa, ofiioso, 
attacked the li.ijahs of Banpur and Shahgarh at andofOrr. 
Kotra, and had taken one of their guns, lie had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by tlie treacherous Kajah of 
Jigni. By ISir Hugh’s direction. Major Orr then marched on 
Kunch. 

The country between Piich and Kiinch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to the time of wliich I am 
writing, had been occupied by the enemy. From The rebels 
these they could undoubtedly cause considerable ouKuuch. 
annoyance to small detachments; but, in the 
presence of the largo force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the hth of May. Ho at once 
marched on Lolniri, ten miles nearer Kunch, thence 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had 
matured. But, when ho arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the reljels were in j)ossession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. He immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of the ^Ird Euroj)eans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took the fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men ; out of the garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his ]>lans. 

An Asiatic army. Sir 1 high was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. He had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and makes 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending bis troops rnarcii^to 
against a position which the rebels had carefully 
prepared. Sir Hugh resoh ed to make a flank march poaiuon. 
with his whole force on the Gth to a position at once 
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facing tbc nnfortified Hide of tlie town of Kunch, and threaten¬ 
ing 8eri<jusly the eneiny’s line of retreat from tliat place to 
Kal])i. 

With this view Sir Hugh hnjlce up from Ins oncarnping- 
gronnd early on tlie morning of the Gtli, and, making 
licroficins ^ flank niareli of fourteen miles, hronght his force 

the i i 11 • ^ i • i 

lioint, into tiie position conLoiiplated. ills 1st brigade, 

forming his left, rested its extreme left on the village 
c>f Nagiipiira; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
tin; villagi; ol* diumair ; Major Orr’s Ilaidarahad force, forming 
tlie riglit, o(;cupied the village of Lmri. This position was two 
miles from KiiiKdi. 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning before the troojis sighted 
the r(‘bels, though still invisibl(‘ to tlnmi. Sir Hugh, 
'^^ho liad marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 
tlnmi a dram of rum and some biscuit,^whilst ho 
galloped to ii)s[K!<;t the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an lioiir he returmHl, and ordered 
Mitjor (bill, with a detmdiimmt of cavalry, to 
rc‘(;onnoitre the wood, gardioi, and temples which 
lay b(‘tween him and Kiinch, coviulng that advance by a tiro 
of shot and sludl. At the same; time In; directed the siege- 
guns to take up a. ])osition whence they could play upon the 
town. 

Chill soon n'tnrned with a royiort that the enemy had re¬ 
treated through tin; wood to the })art of it near the 
o.ui’Viv].u:t, town, liaving in tlndr rear a body of cavalry; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving the 
rebels on tin; right of the wood into the town, Init that some 
outworks wen* still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh (h'termined at once to clear the Avood and the out¬ 
works with his infantry, and then to storm the 
ard iiKUTht'H towii. C^)vering his l(;ft wing witli a wing of the 
town. S()tli, and tlie Avhole ot tlie 2r)th J>ombay Isative 

Infantry, in skirmishing order, and su|)porting their 
flanks with cavalry and horse artillery, ho sent them into the 
wood. Atlvaiicing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of the 
2r)th Native Infantry clean*d the Avood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, Avhilst the 8Gtli, making a circuit to 

* The men had nothing to cat that day till 8 P.Ai., except the small amount 
of food they carried in their haversacks. 
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their left, carried all the obstacles in their front, and then, 
brin^in^jj their left shoulders forward, advanced, de¬ 
spite a lieavy tiro of artillery and musketry, throu<;’h 
the north part of the town and took the fort. <i»ivostho 
Tliis operation, performed by the 1st brigade, drove on' itVmitrc, 
the enemy’s right on their centre. 

Meanwliile, Hrigadicr Stenart, commanding the 2nd brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening the line of ^,,1 uiinnis 
attack of liis luagade, marched to dislodge tliom. md to tho 
The rebels contested tlieir position with grt‘a-t valour, 
and it was not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, thrcjitean'd tlndr flank, 
that they gave way. It had been int.tuided that Hrigadiiu* 
bteuart should then march straight into the town, but, witli 
the view of cutting olf the rebels, he moved to the south of it 
and niissed tliem. 

Major Orr’s force had, whilst tins was 
going on, advanciMl through the wood, round 
the town, to the plains traversed by the road 
to Kalpi. 

Altliough the o])orations of which I have given an outline 
had taken only an hour, and the rebels in that sliort ])eriod had 
been complehdy defeated, th(\y inamaged, nevertheh‘.ss, to gain 
with th(5 bulk of their forc^es tlu^ Kalj)i road in advance of their 
pursuers, and on botli sides of tliis road they wen^ now endea¬ 
vouring to restore sonie sort of order in their massi'S, 
so as to check by every means in their ])ower tlie 
ardour of the ])ursuit. When Sir Hugh Rose, then, ^ain 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attache, lie ntroat. 
behold the enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered by skirinishers at close distances, tiie skirrnishoi-s 
suj)[)orted by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

The terrific lieat of the day, and the power <d* the sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers,* fcjrbado him further to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of many valuable hau his'iru!im^^ 
lives. He, therefore, halted them, whilst tui, lu; launciiys the 
he launched in pursuit tl 3 cavalry of both • 

* Many of the Sipahis were also struck down by the sun. 
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brigades and of Major Orr‘s force,* and the horse artillery and 
field guns. 

Then was witiif'ssed action on the part of the reh(ds which 
impelled iid mi ration from their enemies. The 
nir.*iir*of nninner in which they conducted their retreat could 
ihi-r< i>. Is. not he snr]>assed. They rememhered the lessons 

which their Euro]K;an officers liad well taught 

them, ddiore, was no hurry, no disorder, no rushing to the 
rear. All was orderl}^ as on a tield-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers w'as two miles in length, it mn’er wavered in 
a single ])oiiit. The men tired, then ran hehind the relieving 
men, and loaded, ddie ndieving num th(‘n tired, and ran hack 
in their turn. They even attein})ted, when they thought the 
juirsuit w’as too rash, t() take uj) a ])osition, so as to bring on 

it an enlilading tire. Their movement was so 
threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Prettijohn, 14th 
Light l)rag(H)ns, to charge the eniilading party, 
an order carrie(l out hy that most daring offiiaT with great 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
oivirinii* nuiiiitaiiied th(‘ <u’der of their retreat, nor w^as it 
folc(>i^nt until many of tln ni had hemi killed, and all their 

oMthom'an ha<I been c*aptun*<], that the survivors were 

driven in on tin* main luKly. d’hen, for the first 
tim<% they lost tlieir lierve; then tluy crowded 
into the Jvalpi road, a long ami helpless column of runaways. 
Lilt the pui'suers wuue com])letely tiled ; they were unable to 
move fasti‘r t han at a w^alk ; the (;avalry horses 

The virior.s, knocked ui); and, wdiilst the uuns could not 

couipUU'lv 1 

tjwiijiiistrd, ap])roach ne.ar enougli to lire grape, the cavalry 
could only ])ick u[) an occasitjnal straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred yards lurther, broken ground, over 
w'hich the nd)els scattered, suiierveneil, the pursuit came to 

an end. It had ])roduced great results. The rebels 
piTrsuit.' lost nine guns, a (piantity of ammunition and 
stores, and live or six hundred men in killed and 
wounded, 'i'he mutinous o2nd Ikmgal Native Infantry, which 
covered the rtU-reat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
w^as three officers and lifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck dowui by the sun. 

The defeat at Kiinch sowed great mistrust among the rebels. 
The infantry Sipahis taunted the cavalry troopers with having 

♦ Except a party left to watch the Julauu road and the rear. 
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abandoned them, and tlie men of all three amis brought the 
same accusation against Tantia To])i, who had dis¬ 
appeared at Kiinch even more rapidly than he had on ua n iwia 
galloped away from the Betwa. Tlio Jhansi 
horsemen, Uk), came in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused tliemselves on the pica that they had felt 
bound to escort their Ivani* to a place of safety, they were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the several parties wlio constituied tlio relxd force ])rocoed, that 
on the morrow of their reaching Kal])i, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marclies against that place, 
sufiiced to induce IIkum to dis])erse. It is believed tlmt shortly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven SijiahiB left 
in the town and 1‘ort of Kalpi. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to be hereal'ter described. 

The report which had so dis(|uiet(‘d the rebels at Kalpi was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that liis ammunition 
was well-nigh exhausted. Sir Hugh, determined to pu8hison, 
give the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kiinch. On the 15th he 
established himself at Gulauli, on the Jamnah, six 
miles from Kalpi. Gulauli is not on the direct 
road between Kunch and Kalpi, but two reasons himftrifat 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference 
to taking the direct route. In the first place, ho 
had heard from the (]ommander-in-('hief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been detached with the 88th F(_)Ot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate with him ; and. 

Maxwell having reached the left bank of the Jamnah H's ^fjn-Rons 
opposite Gulauli, Sir Hugh was able to hold out his that route, 
hand to him at that place. In the second, by 
marching on Gulauli, Sir Hugh turned tlie fortifications which 
had been thrown up to iinj)e<lo his advance, and threatened 
Kalpi from an unexjjccted (piarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kunch to Gulauli, though unopposed 
by the enemy, was in all respects most trying. The , 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his cimru^^erof 
men with deadly effect, and admissions to the 
hospitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. 

This fact was well known to the rebels, and they did their 

* The Rani fled to Kalpi alter the defeat; Tantia Topi to Chirki, near 
Jalaun, the residence of his parents. 
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ntmost to roa]> full advantage from it. An intercepted general 
order by their general-in-eliief, issued about this time, directed 
tliat no attack should ))e made) ii])on the Europc^an infidels 
])eiV)re 10 (M;lock in the day, as fighting in the sun either killed 
tliem or s(*nt tlean to tbeir ]ios])itals. ]>nt in spite of tlie lieat 
(iuhinlj was reached on the Idtli, coniinunicationH were o])ened 
witli iMaxAvell, and Sir Hugh, in accordance with his invariable 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging the enemy. 

Who now (!on^titut('(l the enemy ? 1 liave ndated iiow, in the 

]>jinic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugh's onward 
march, only eleven rcdK'l Si])alii8 had been left in 
tlie town and fort. A h^w days later, howc'ver, the 
utu‘Xp(‘c1(Hl arrival of tljc Nawab of Handah with 
two thousand liorse, some guns, and many followers 
—the remnant of the force defeated by (General Whitlock at 
Ilandali, iii tin^ inaTiner to be told in the next cha])ter—and his 
energetic exertions, 1 lacked by tliose of the Ibiiii of tJhansi, 
prodiKM'd onr- of those changes from des])air to 
tvilaM.-rico confidence wliich mark tln^ Jndiaii character.'^' The 

rctuniri. Sijiahis who had left returned, and, exhorted by 

tlieir h%a(h‘rs to liold to tlie last Kaljii, their only 
arsenal, and to win t.lu'ir l ight to })aradise by exterminating the 
infidel English,| declared tlieir resolution to defend it to the 
last. 

Although as a fortification Kal])i had but litth^ to boast of, 
its position was unusually strong. It was protected 
^iosition of si<les by ravines, to its front by live lines of 

kuipi.'*' defeiic(\ and to its rear liy the damnah, from which 
rises tln‘ ]>r(‘cipitous rock on which stands the fort. 

Hetween the Hritish camp and Kal]u', indeed, existed a 
most (‘xtraoi’dinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
v<!uu\7y'^ artillery and cavalry could make no progress, but 
i.oturfn tho wliicli fumishcd an interminable cover of the most 
unaKaipi.'^* formidable description for infantry. On the, so to 
speak, tongues of land formed by the piolongation 
of the ravines, tla^ rebels had rapidly thrown u[) iutrenchmonts, 
and had cut tnmehes near to tliese in a manner rendering it 
impossible that they should bo turned. Even should they no 
driven out of the intrenchments, it Avas Avitiiin the poAverof the 
rebels to fall back on eighiy-four temjiles, built, as well as the 

* Sir Hugh KoseV despatch, the 2tth of May, 1858. 
t Intercepted letter, idewi. 
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walls round them, of the most solid ma 8 onr 3 ^ These temples 
constituted a second line of defence; the outwork of ravines a 
third ; the town of Kalj)! a fourtli; another chain of ravines a 
fiftli; and the fort tlie last. 

On the lOtli, 17th, 18th, 10th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred hetween the two armies, tlie eneni>" beini^ 
the attackinir party. On all tliese occasions tliey 
were repulsed, but tho Hritish Buffered miuh from two arulioB. 
the sun, as well as from the incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On tlie 10th a mortar battery, establisliod on the 
ri^lit front of tlie Hritisli position, opened on tlie town. On 
the 20th a detacliment from Colonel IMaxwelTs 
brigade, consisting of two com])anies of the HHtli, 
and a hundre'd and twenty Sikhs, crossed tlu'. river, siriiugii. 
and Joined Sir Hugh Ivose, On the 2Jst the 
batteries from IMaxwell’s camp 0 ]>ened on the fort and town. 
On tho 22nd Sir ITugli determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir ringli had, from the first, determined that, whilst 
INlaxwell’s batteries should shell Kal])i, he would 
clear the ravinc^s and tlie other obstaeles and attack 
tlie left face of tho fort, Resolved to kec*}) iiis men attack, 
for this grest blow, he liad contented liimself with 
siinpl}^ re[)ulsiiig the attacks I liave im^ntioned. Hut when he 
received information that tlic^ relxds wau’e meditating an attack 
on the 22nd, wiiieli should bo fatal to one ot tho (contending 
parties, he, now ready for them, resolved to sccoiid tludr views. 

Tlio relnds had jtncjiarod a ])lan so skilful, lliat, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it Inid man^^ eliancacs in. 
its favour. Whilst their right should make, with 
great demonstrations, a falser attack on tine British attack, 
left, they pro[)o.sed to steal up tho ravine.s with tlniir 
main bod 3 % and tr^mind overwhelm the right, weakened, they 
hoped,. 1 ) 3 ^ detachments sent to su])port the left. 

It must bo understijod that the Britisli foico occupied tho 
ground situated hetwemi the river Jamnah and the road 
running from Kalpi to Handah; that its right rested on the 
ravines near the river; wliilstits left nearl 3 "touched 
that road. In pursuance of their ])lan, the rehels 
inarclied out in masses at 10 o’clock on tin*. 22 nd batue/*" 
along tho Bandah roa^, and threatened the Biitish 
loft, opening fire simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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This attack, headed hy the Nawab of Bandah and by Eao 
Sahib, liophew of Nana Saliib, tlion^h intended only as a feint, 
soon made itstdf felt, and the liritish left liecame 
the BraLh hcavily en^agixL Still Sir Hii^h, confident as to 
left. the real obj(‘ct of the enemy, did not move a man 

from hisri^ht. He contented himself with replying 
to the enemy’s gnns with his guns in a styde whicli soon forced 
the rebtds to limber up and fall back. But the 
^veri^.*^^ attack on his left not only continued, but became 
very real indeed : still Sir Hugh did not move a 
man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whoh^ lino of ravines became a mass 
of file; the enemy’s batteries ojiened, and their 
infantry, climbing from below, poured in an over- 
whedming musketry lire on the right of the British 
line. The suddenness of the attack, the superior 
numbers of those making it, and the terrible heat 
of tlie day gave the rebels a great advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of the Enfield 
rifles liad become (doggcMl by constant use in all weathers, and 
the men, after a few discharges, liad found it very difficult to 
load them, Tlie sun, too, liad struck down an unusual number 
of the Eurojieans. When, then, the rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravim^s, poured in volleys which the British 
reply to only feebly, when they saw that each 
discharge from the thin red line became weaker 
than that preceding it, they began to gain a con¬ 
fidence they had never felt before. They pressed 
on with loud yells, tfie British falling back, until they ap¬ 
proached the British light field-guns and mortar-battery. Then 
it was that Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
placed himself by the guns, and bade the gunners 
c. s. stuurL defend them with their lives. The 86th and 25th 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, disputed 
the advance stej) by step. Still the rebels pressed on,* 


The coTifi- 
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• “ VVolI do I reineiiibcr,”’ writes to me a very p^allant officer, who greatly 
distinguished himself throughout this campaign, “ Well do I remember that day. 
Nearly four hundred of my regiment. ‘ tlie 80,’ were hors de combat, the native 
regiment was not much bi'tter, and thousands of yelling savages were pressing 
on, a river in our rear. We were well-uigh beaten, when the Camel corps came 
up, and about one hundred and fifty fresh troops soon turned the tide, and sent 
the bhang-possessed enemy to the right-about again. It was the Camel corps 
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and it seemed as though from their very numbers they 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of 
the attack had l)een conveyed, brought up tlie Camel brings up 
corps, which had op]K)rtuneIy crossed tlie river tliat clln^*at th« 
very morning, at their best j>aco ; tlien, dismounting critical 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the 
double, charged the advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of the Hritish gnus. For a moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash 
forward from the whole line, and the}’’ went head¬ 
long into the raviiK^s below. Not only was the attack on the 
right repulsed, but tlie victory was gained ! The attack on the 
left colla])scd wlicn it was sc(‘n that that on the right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining tlui rclnds* llaidc, intlicted great 
loss on them as th(‘y tied. Sir Hugh followed them uj) so 
elosel^^ that he cut olf a number of them from Kalj)i. The 
fire from MaxwcH’s batteries made those who reached that fort 
leel that it was no secure ])lace of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The Tho rebels 
rest 01 their force, pursued by the Jiorse artillery Kaipf. 
and cavalry, lost tlieir formation and dispersed, 
losing all tlieir guns and baggage. Even tlie It an i of Jliansi, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sleep under a tree! 

The position of the troops, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thus graphically described by 
an eye-witness wlio, throughout its duration, took ihlchtho 
part in the carin)aigii, and who Hubseiniently gave KiiKiiBii 
to the world an ehxpient record of the achievements Hubfecteti 
of his comrades. “This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* “ a eamilaign'' 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ten times our number under most trying circumstances. The 
position of Kalpi; the numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics wo had never before 
witnessed; flic exhausted, weakened state of the general’s 
force; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
the men had to endure all day, without time to take food or 
water, comliined to render the achievement one of unsurpassed 

that literally saved Sir Hugh Rose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of our battery and outpost tents, the latter full of aien down with sunstroke. 
Another quarter of an hour and there would have h(*en a massacre. Ever since 
that day I hav(* looked upon a c amel -with eyes of affection.” 

^ Lowe’s Central India during the Itebellion of 1857-58. 
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difficulty. Every soul eiigap:;ed in this important action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
ilnirmura^ dropped down as though struck by liglitiling in the 
<‘TKiurimrc. delirium of a sunstroke; yet all this was endured 
witliont a murmur, and in the cool of the evening 
we W{‘ro s]K‘ciilatirig ujion tlu*, capture of Kalpi on the morrow.’* 

Defore dayljreak the following morning, Sir Hugh marched 
on tliat ]>]ace. 11 is Ist brigade, uiuhu* Jhigadier V. S. Stuart, 

lie sent througli the ravines, following th(‘- course of the Jamnah, 
whilst Ih' 1(m1 the -iid himscdf,^ along the Kalpi road. 

Colonel IMaxwelTs batterii's still continued to shell the fort 
and thr villages in front of it. As the two brigades 
Ttirfurt<a advanced, liowi'ver, tliesii villages wen*, abandoned 

Kalpi Is ’ ^ 

( stuuuL.ii. by tile reht ls, and it soon iKicame ap])«arent that no 
serious resistance was contem})lated. Wdicn the two 
brigades, having ovi'rcoine all obstacles in thidr jiath, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they wi're not ojiposcd ; the 
rebels had lied, (putting for ever the arsenal which had served 
tliem so long and so weH.d 

The captun^ of Kalju' c.omjileted the plan of the cam])aign for 
tlie c(>11111111 liaving its base at Man, wliich Sir 
Thecapturi Kolu rt Hamilton had suluuitted to the (Governor- 
roiInauL (ieneral and the (aunmander-in-Cliief towards the 
Hanme^^iT's lircccding year. In all respects that 

plan. ])lan had beam carried out. jMarchiiig from Mau in 

Novcmiln'r Sir Hiigli Jtose had, in five months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whose 


* Brigiuiit'r C. Steuart, C.B., (‘onuiiaiuling tlio 2ml ))rigado, had reported 
sick after the battle of Kuiicli, and the coiiiiiiaiid had devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ounipludl, 71st Highlanders. 

t The following description, given by an eye-witness, proves how the rebels 
had used the position of Kal])i, and the good stead in which it had stood them. 
After enumerating the quantities of ainmunition, lead, iron, brass, gun-carriages, 
gun-moulds, *Jic., found in the fort. Dr. Lowe adds:—“The enemy had erected 
houses and tents in the fort, had their smiths' shops, their carpenters’ shops. 
Their foundries for casting shot and shell were in perfect order, clean and well 
constructed; the specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultless. . . . 
In the arsenal were about sixty thousand pounds of gunpowder, outside it 
were large heaps of shot and shell ranged after tlie fashion of our owm. . . . 
It would appear. . . . that the enemy had prepared for a long stand here.”— 
Lowe’s Central India. 
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liatrcd of tlie Hrititili name incited tlieiu to efforts not to be 
siir 2 )as 6 ed in the annals of the nmtin^". He and 
his gallant comrades had accom])lished these 
groat deeds during a season the terrible heat of cumimigti. 
which far siirpasstnl tlie heat of the corre- 
sj)onding season of 2 )revions years, and under a snn which 
2 )roved seaicely less deadly than the enemy.^ Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding dillieultu'S as only obstacles to be 
overcome, keeping in vi(‘w the goal at which ho aimed, Sir 
Hugh liad marehe(l from victory to vi(d.(»ry. It may 
he said of him that it was his (diainetm- which 
created his snccess. (hirdess of hiJnself, ho con- “ciiaractor 
dneted every reconnaissance, ho ]danned ev(;iy 
action, ho was fonmiost in c'vory attack, ho courted 
(hiug(‘r and ox])osure. At the*, sarnie time, no leader ever paid 
greater attcmtioi] to the soldiers. To look after tlndr cornfoits, 
10 see, after a hard-fought action, that the woinuhn] wer(i 
attended to, and, after a huig and tedious marcli, that jn’ovisions 
wxire abundant, was with him a sacred duty. It was this which, 
cuideared him to the troo2>H; this that made tliem tight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the tierce sun. If 
ho demanded all their energies on the battle-tiold, tliey saw that 
their wants were attended to when the battle was over ; that he 
never spared himself; that, with all the eaies of ooiiimand nj^m 
him, he managed to tind time to attend to them. It was that 
S 3 mi 2 mthy which evoked the eiithnsiasm which enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Kose to ecpial the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

The campaign now a 2 ) 2 )eared over. Its every ohject had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Camj)hel], sharing that 
o])inion, wrote to Sir Ivobert Hamilton a letter 
ex2)laining the mode in which the several eor 2 )S of appears 
the Central India Field Force were to be eantoned, 


* Dr. Lowe thus describes the condition of odic^us and nieu from tlie cd'ecis 
of the sun, wlieii they entered Kalpi. ““ Most of the oflicers and men were sick, 
and the whole force needed, rest. The general himself was very ill; liis chief 
of the staff. Colonel Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quarteraiastcr- 
gcneral, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Schwabhe, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
their long and arduous duties auv disease, brought on by these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 

K 2 
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and adding, with regard to Whitlock’s force, that ‘‘it would be 
otherwise em})loyed as a luovablo division.” The general who 
had conducted the campaign was about to dissolve the force and 
to proceed to a cooler climate for the recovery of his health, 
How all theH(! arrangements w^cre suddenly altered I shall tell 
in another ehapfor. Meanwhile it is my duty to record the 
operations of the other column, whicli, with Jabalpur as its 
base, liad been dii'eeted to move on Bundah, subduing the rebel 
Ihijahs on its route. 
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Oil AFTER II. 

KlRWi AND BANDA IT. 

On tlie IGtli of Novomber, 1857, Bri^adicr-GoDoral Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Na^piir, Sagar, and Narbada terri¬ 
tories. iris force was to consist of an artillery brigade, coin- 
]) 08 od of two troo[)s of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Miller ; of a compoM- 
cavalry brigade composed of the 12 th Lancers and tionor 
the 6tli and 7th Madras Light Cavalry, commanded wh^Tioljk’s 
by Colonel A. W. Lawrence; of one brigade of 
infantry, cora])oscd of the 3rd Madras Europeans and the 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commaTided by Colonel 
(^arpentor, M.A. ; of a second infantry brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and loft wing of the 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded liy Colonel McDiiff, 
74th Highlanders. There were also dcdails of sappers and 
miners. The force was to be massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towards Bandah. 

A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi¬ 
dency, or serving in the central j)rovinces, was 
already at Jabal{)ur.* This force consisted of six The force at 
hundred and fifty men of tlie 33rd Madras Native arrected'^^^ 
Infantry, under Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28th Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standen; a hundred and twenty men of the Ist Nagpiir 
Rifles f; throe hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Ijieutenant-Colonel Cumberlege ; three hundred men Gth Madras 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Macintire; 

* Vide page 70 of this volume. 

t The Nagpur local force had been rcanned by Mr. Plowdcn. 
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to halt i\ total of eight hundred and ninety infantry and 

\vhuiwk’H Hoven liundrod and fifty cavalry. This Binall column 

arrival. had (jrdcrs to halt at Jabalpur pending the arrival 

of General Whitlock and his force. 

General Whitlock reached Kanithi on the 10th of January. 
He was unahle, from various causes, to leave that place till 
Whiti.Hk l^''lr<l of the same mouth. Setting out on that 

n'liciicH date, ]i(^ arrived at Jahalpiir on the 0th of February.* 

jnbuipur. Part of his 1st brigade reached on the 6th, the 

remainder a few days later. 

On the 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpur, soon to bo increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier Mclluff’s brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
S.igar. He moved in the direction of Jakhani, with the object 
of overawing the mutinous landowners in the Rewah 
district. Ho reached that ])lace, previously captured 
hiH force for ]jy Whllougliby Osbomc, on the 24th, and was there 
met by the loyal Rajah of Urchah. Halting here 
one day, he sot out on the 26th for Damoh, and arrived there 
on the 4th of IMarcli. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen days General Wliitlock, though strongly urged 
His move- Major Erskine, the political officer accompanying 

cC'ral'tcHsod foi'co, to drivo the rebels fiom the strong places 
i)y extreme tliey Occupied, and from which they still continued 
cuuiion. harass the districts between Jabalpur and Damoh, 

refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force. He preferred, ho said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was tliat, altliough AVJiitlock’s column secured the 


ground on wliicli it encamped, scared into submission the 
villages through wliich it man4ied, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left th(5 ,i)()i)ulatLon of tlio districts still occupied by rebels 
astonished at tlu' regard ])aid to the latter. 

On the r)th Whitlock rode into Sagar, accompanied by some 
AVhiti'Kk horse artillery and cavalry. Sagar had previously 
nvichcH been relieved ])y Sir Hugh Rose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European ami seventy native infantry to come in by 
forced marches; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst the remainder of the force 
he kept halted at Damoh under the command of Brigadier 


The distance is a hundred and forty-eit^ht miles. 
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Carpenter. lie, however, returned and resumed command on 
the 12th. 

On the 17th Whitlock, still halted at Darnoh, received the 
Governor-General’s orders to march on Nagod and 
Panah by of Hat tali, and to afford aid to the 
loyal Rajahs of Bundelkhand, notably to the Rajah march on 
of Charkhari. Lord Canning’s despatch further toTomlmmi- 
directed Whitlock to communicate his movement to cate with 
Sir Hugh Rose, so as to enable that officer to work 
in concert with him. 

In compliance with this order, Whitlock left Danioh on the 
22nd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
at Panah without molestation on the 29th. Evidently ,Caches 
a man of extreme caution, Whitlock halted here to ob- I’anah, and 
tain intormation regarding the position ot the enemy iniormation. 
and the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
refer to the preceding chapter, will see that this was the precise 
period when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Rose from his attack on Jhansi in order to succour Charkhari, 
then besieged by Tantia Topi; and that activity on 
the part of General Whitlock was specially desirable. 

But no activity was displayed. The force remained 
halted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
that time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
route almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So jvocopdsby 
difficult was the road that on reaching Mandahi, at n difficult 
the foot of the pass, Whitlock had to halt for three ilundl'i^ khIi 
days to repair damages. Whilst thus halted, ho niowiy and 
received (3rd of April) a desjiatch from Sir Hugh ‘ 

Rose, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jhansi. 
Whitlock was unable to leave Mandala till the Oth of Ajiril. 
He then marched, by way of Cliatrpiir, on Bandah, reached 
Chatrpur on the 9th, surprised the rebels the folhjw- and event,n- 
ing night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then 
marched on Mahoba, and thence on Bandah. ^ ‘ 

The rebel Nawab of Bandah, was playing the part of an 
independent prince in the district which took its ihc Nawab 
name from the chief town. The Nawab had been <d bandah 
well supplied with information regarding Whitlock’s dra^^^” 
movements, and, judging him to be a man of a 
cautious and anxious temperament, determined to ^ 
attempt to lead him into a trap. No sooner, then, had he been 
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certified of the advance of the English general than he directed 
the troops he had stationed at Mahoha, and which consisted of 
eight Inindred and fifty men of the mutinied 50th Bengal 
Native Infantry, two hundred men of the 23rd Native Infantry, 
the 2nd Iieginient Irregular Cavalry Gwaliar contingent, and 
half a battery of guns, to evacuate that place and take up a 
position in ambush at Kabrai, whence they should fall upon 
English troops as they would pass it before dawn. At the same 
time the Nawiib took care that Whitlock shoiild be informed 
that ho would encount(;r no enemy south of Bandah. 

Had the courage of his Iroops e(pialled the cleverness of the 
Nawfib, the ])lan would have succeeded. AVhitlock so far fell 
into the traj^ tliat ho believed there were no rebels 
and Hucc 00(1,^. hi 111. Ilis troops Were actually marching 

trdjps Hur-' through Kabrai an hour before daybreak, when the 

liBirimt tillT opened upon them a heavy fire. The sur- 

ittiu’r, w>on ]>rise was but for a moment. The Horse Artillery, 
dSttlrcm and the Haidarabad Irregulars gal¬ 

loped forward, and soon com])elled the ref>el8 to 
retreat, linfortunately, in the ]uirsuit which followed, the 
princijial body of tlio British force took, in tlio dark, a wrong 
direction, so that but l(‘\v of the enemy were cut up. The 
attornj)t, howi.'ver, clearly indicatiMl to Whitlock what was in 
store for him at Bandah. He ]uished on, however, and on the 
t^arly morning of the Ihtli found the rebel forces, 
nlKM^ea-r '* Kawab, occupying the plain south 

iij» a strong of the town, and barring his entrance into it. The 
front'of Nawall’s forces consisted of seven thousand men, of 

iiandaii. wlioui rather more than one-third were regular 
troops. The jiosition he had taken up was strong. 
The ground was very mucli intersect(‘d by ravines and water¬ 
courses, and of these the rebels had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken up his camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
Whore ho is Bdli. At o o’clock liis advance guard, com- 

whuwk'lu^iiided by < ’olonel Apthorp, and consisting of three 
companies JJrd Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 
troop Horse Artillery, some Haidarabad Irregulars under 
Macintire, a few of tlie 12th Lancers, and a detachment 1st 
Madras Native Infantry, came ujioii ihe enemy. Apthorp was 
at once directed to turn the right of the rebel position, whilst 
the main body should threaten it in front. These orders were 
can’ied out to the letter. Apthorp’s men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to get at the rebels. When 
Apthorp had carried one ravine he found them in c.!iwk‘’ 
force in the next. There must have been much in 
the nature of the ground to screen human life, for Alford, and 
though the fight lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only to 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officers. Several deeds of 
heroism were performed. The coolness of Apthorp was the 
admiration of every one. Young Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans, 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the first 
nullah. Captain Macintire, of the llaidarribad cavalry—which 
lost twenty killed and wounded—greatly distinguished himself, 
as did likewise Brigadier Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, of 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. At 
length the position was forced, and the Nawab fled, TiioNawdbift 
with two thousand followers, to Kalpi, leaving 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Bandah, and ‘ 
a palace filled with i)roperty of great value. The rebel loss in 
the battle was variously estimated at from four to six hundred 
men. General Whitlock established his head-(|uarter8 in Bandah, 
to wait there till the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier McDuff, reached Jabalpur 
on the 18th of March, and set out for Sagar on the 
24th. In order, however, to prevent tlie mutineers joined'by 
from heading backwards into the Mirzapiir district, 

AVhitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change 
its course and to proceed to Nagdd. Mclluft*, therefore, only 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. He found Whitlock still 
lialted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by McDufi^s brigade, resolved to 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Rose at Kalpi, and had 
indicated the 2llth as the day of departure on that errand. But 
Sir Hugh Rose, as we have seen, had completely defeated tlie 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place oia 
tlie 24th of Alay. Information of this reached Whitlock in time 
to change his i>lans regarding Kalpi. 

The reader who has followed mo through this and the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, will not have failed to see how, in 
every particular, the action of 8ir Hugh Rose had particuiur 
cleared the way for the action of General Whitlock. 

It was Sir Hugh, who at Garhakdta, and on theBetwa, 

had disposed of the enemies with whom, but for that, wbiti^k 
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Wliitlock would have had to deal. Tho defeat of Tanti^’ 
Topi on the Betwa alone made it possible for Whitlock to 
march on Bandah. Yet—extraordinary perversity of Fortune 
—whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and did by far the most important part of the 
fighting, Whitlock and his little army, up to the 
time of the capture of Ibmdah, gained all the sub¬ 
stantial advantages. The spoils of Bandah, whieh 
would not have been gained but for the action of Sir Hugh 
Eose, wore allotted to Whitlock’s force alone ! 

Tho same blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
Whitiu k is tribution of her favours, now set al)out to perpetrate 
(.nioredio another. Wliitlock had but just renounced his 
Kfrwf intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Bose {it Kaljii, when he received orders from Lord 
( banning to march against tho Kao of Kirwi. 

Kirwi, ibrmerly b(d,ter known as Tiroha, is forty-five miles 
from Bandah, and s(;venty from Allahabad. The 
Sketch oi Kirwi, Madhava Kao, had succeeded to the 

throne by adoiition, when he was only four years old. 
When the mutiny brok(^ out in 1857, ho was then a boy of 
but nine years, under the tutelage of Kam Chandra Kam, a man 
enjoying the confidenct' of tlie Government of India, and 
appointed by it to watch the interests of the young Kao during 
liis minority. The Kao was thus, in equity, the ward of the 
Government of India, It has been commonly asserted that 
there were two Kaos of Kirwi.* This statement has no founda¬ 
tion. IHicre was, indeed, a discarded relative of the immediate 
predecessor of Kam Chandra Kam, to whom he, Madhava Kao, 
was required to ])ay a montlily stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom tho title of Itao was granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Narayan Kao, was absolutely without position or 
influence, and he would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in tlie affairs of the state. 

The situation at Kirwi, then, was simjdy tins: that the Kao was 
a minor, only nine years old, and the affairs of tho principality 
were practically conducted by Kam Chandra Ram, the nominee of 
the Government of India. J>ut, though Kam Chandra was the 
nominee of the Indian Government, and though he practically 
managed the state of Kirwi, the feeling amongst the landowners 

* I fell into this mistake in the first edition of this work. 
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of the principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to the 
British. It seems to me very natural that it should have boon 
BO. Many years before, in 1827, Amrit Kao, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 0 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten¬ 
ance of charities and temples which he had establislicd in the 
holy city of Banaras. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent., 
and Venayak Kao, the son and successor of Amrit Kao, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in tlie hands of tlie Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
be paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
was punctually paid during the lifetime of Venayak Kdo, and 
for three years after his death, when, for some reason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased. 

Madhava Ihio was then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child; but his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men ^ 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so miviaor, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of the interest on sums deposited for a Ktimuia’teB 
special jmrpose by the Kaos of Kirwi, that they paid 
the missing amount out of the estate of tlie princi¬ 
pality. But a very bitter feeling was engendered tliroiighout 
its broad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that no 
faith could thenceforward be ])laced in the promises of the 
Supreme Power. 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the Nortli-AVcst Pro¬ 
vinces; when the Kani of Jhansi, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into rel)ellion; when the earlier 
occurrences iii the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to ])resago 
the fall of British rule, it is not surprising that JMin (jhandra 
Kam, noting the outraged feelings of the peo])le, and their 
sympathy with tlie leader of the movement in the Dmib, the 
heir of the Peshwa, Nana Sahib, to whom the Kao of Kirwi, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinarily ditticult. But, loyal to the 
British overlord, he did his duty truly and zealously, sdiiib. 
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Up to the third week of May, 1858, the young Eao, himself 
Cau«r*Bwhi(h hiiuK‘ent of misohief, for, it cannot he too often 
mornptfNi tiic insisted, h(‘ was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
hlissful visions of a fortunate future. lie did not 
lundah baa kiiow tliut Kirwi had heen placed on the list of the 
^ places to wliich a severe lesson was to be adminis¬ 

tered, for tlie discontent of his ])eo})le had taken a very passive 
form. For a hmg time it was covered from danger by the 
Tsawiib of I^andali, but, when Ilandah fell on the 19th of April, 
the young luio was made to write to Sir Kobcrt Hamilton, 
])roies8ing loyalty to the Jlritish, and olTering to admit llritisb 
troops into his (capital. 

A little later, when he, Sir Hugh, unaided by Whitlock, 
had taken Kalpi, and when, on the 2nd of June, 
tlilt*Whit- AVliitlock left llandah, to marcli on their ])alace, the 

' ’" r -r oi Ibio waited till that general had reached Bharatkiip, 
Krrwi' tluvv ' ten miles from Kirwi, and then rode out and tendered 
HilrrmiVr* wcleoiiie oidy otfered to those supposed 

to be friends. 

Whitlock’s mandi on Kirwi had been made ])OSsiblo by the 
annihilation of the forces of tlie Nawab of Bandah at 
ijy tills ju t jYjilpi, That eliitd’tain tied from BundcJkhand, never 
Kfrui again, during the war, to reapjicar within its borders. 

Still, the young Kao had committed no overt act of 
on ndicllioii ; he was yet virtually a ward of the 
iuro<‘.^*' "" British (Government; he liad surrendered without 
resistance to the British general ; and there was 
assuredly no reason Avliy the great disaffection of his people 
should be punished in liis person as tliough it liad been active 
treason. 

But, at Kirwi, there was an accumulation of treasure. The 
young Jh’io was very rich, and it was found notdiHicult to trump 
11 }> a ease against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2nd of June,* had 
entered Kirwi without o})position on the Gth. Not 
a shot had been tired against him, but he resolved 
nevc'rtheless to treat the young Ibio as though liQ 
had actually oppcised the British forces. The reason 
for this })erversioii of lionest dealing lay in the fact that in 

* The very day on which, it will he seen, one of Sir Hughs columns started 
to encounter more dangers at Gwuliar. 


amouivt, of 
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the palace of Kirwi was stored the wherewithal to compeiisato 
soldiers for many a hard light, and many a broiling sun. In 
its vaults and strong rooms were si^ecie, jewels, .and diamonds of 
priceless value! 

It was nothing that the young Hao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was liimself but a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason; th.at the Indian (government was liis 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young b(>y, Ham Chandra Ham, wlio 
doubtless had been the interpreter of tlie outraged feelings of 
the nobh'S of Kirwi, had been a])])ointcd to liis post by British 
authority. I'lie wealth was coveted, and tlie wealth was taken 
—taken as prize money, to be s(piabbled over by those who took 
it without tiring a shot.* 

The (iuestion of the proprietary riglit in tliis booty, strangely 
declared to be prize-money, was ultimately argued 
before the High (]ourt of Admiralty. H>y this court ulty 

the elaim of Sir Hugh Hos(i’s force to share in the 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly iiKiiiiKh 
in consequence of his action, was rejected; the Aamiruiity. 
claims of the commanders of other co-operating but 
independent divisions and columns were nqeetod ; the claims of 
the Commander-in-(diief in India and his staff, who were 
hundreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did nut 
influence the capture, and the claims of the oflicjers . 

and men oi General AVhitlocks lorce, were admitted 
to an exclusive right in the prize of ]>andah and Kirwi. 

Possibly the reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Madhava Hao, whoso property was tlius 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to tliat 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhulip Singh of the I^anjal), was extended to this boy of 
nine. His estates were confisciited. He was then f “pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Ks. d0,000 a year has been made for him.” J \Vh«at became of 

* Vide Appendix A. 

t “ Aitchison s Treaties,’' vol. iii. p. 142 (edition ]8Cv'>). 

t The proof that the Govermneat of India were actually the trustees of the 
Riio’s estate is to be found in th<* fact that in 1857 they were actually regulating 
the property, making all-irrij»urtant appointments and authorising all the 
expenditure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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liirn suLseqxientlj to I have hcen nnahle to asceii^ain. It 
iw to ho ho]) 0 (l that tlio guardianship aiiiioniiced in the record 
from which 1 have (pioted has been more faithfully administered 
tlian was the first. 

After the capture of Kirwi, Whitlock’s force was distributed 
so as to maintain oi ih r in the Ihuidelkliand and Jamnah districts. 
A ])ortion was sent 1o Kal]u' on tlie requisition of Sir 11. Kose; 
one was left at Kirwi, other })ortions were sent to IMohaba, 
dalaun, l»andah, Kiika, Sagar, Damoh, and Ibimirpur. The 
g(Mieial’s head(juarters were fixed at IMahoba. Here we must 
leave him, to return to dVintia To])f and Sir Hugh hose. 


fi is a r<*co{j:iMS(‘(l law, tlial (lie lualfcasuiiccs of agents appointed by a trustee 
are not to to attijbuUal to tlie ward. 
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('ITAPTER III. 

Sill HUGH HOSK AND GWAUIAU. 

It has already heeu n^lated that Taiitia To])i, after his defeat at 
Jvurich, had fled to ('hirki—about i'onr miles from Movomonts 
Jahiur—wliere his ])areHts resided, lie lemained ^ 
there during Sir Huij::]! Ivose’s mareli to Kalpi, and iValm’<T*^ 
duriim tlie (Aa^iits wliieli led to ilu^ ea.])ture of that J; 

T • !»' *1 I I 11 ' ' L' Uiio SjaIuI) 

])laee. Learinii^ that hao Salnh and the ivani ui Hitertiio 
Jliansi liad fled, after their defeat at (hilanli, towards 
(lopalphr, foi ty-six miles south-west of Owalijir, Tantiii girded 
up his loins and joined them at that plaee. 

Tlieir affairs seemed desperate. Kot only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and on l.hmdclk}iand, but their enemies 
were closing in on every side; Koberts had already tlu'ir allttii\s. 
detached from llajputana a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate with Sir Hugh Kose ; the hu'ce under that 
officer was at Kal])i, about to be distributed in the territories 
west of the Jamnah; Whitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kirwi. On three sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they were encompassed by foes. Nor towards the 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay the 
capital of Maharajah Sindhia, overlooked by a wall- by'^enemles. 
girt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhia was not 
less their enemy than were the British. In the darkest hour of 
the fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
promise him empire, Sindhia had remained faithful to his over- 
lord. It was not to bo thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
that in the mid-day of their triumph ho would turn against 
them. 

The situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But desperate situations suggest desperate remedies; 
and a remedy which, on first- inspection, might well 
seem desperate, did occur to the fertile brain of one suggeuW 
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of tho con federates. To wliieli one it is not certainly known. 
Hut, judging tlio leading grouj) of conspirators by their 
antecedents—Jiao Saliil), tho Nawab of Handah, Tantia Topi, 
and the liani of Jliansi wo may at once dismiss the two first 
from consideration, ddiey possessed neither the character nor 
tlio genius to ccmceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of the 
two who remain, we may dismiss Tantia dV)])!. Not that ho 
w«a8 incapable of forming tlie d(jsign, but—we have liis memoirs 
—and in those he tak(‘s to liimself no credit for the most 
successful a(;t with wliich his care(‘r is associated. The fourtli 
j.rnhai.iv i.y Conspirator ])ossessed tlie genius, the daring, the de- 
tim Kui.i of spair nec(;ssary for the conce))tion of great deeds. She 
was urged on by liatred, ])y desire of vengeance, by 
a blood-stained conscienuje, by a determination to strike hard 
whilst tliei'e was y(5t a chaiKte. Slie could recognise tho possi¬ 
bilities before lu'r, she could hope, even that if the first blow 
were succ(issful the fortunes of the campaign might bo changed; 
she ]>ossi'Ssed and (‘xereised unlxmndeil influence over one at 
least of ]i(‘r compani(ms -the liao Sahib, d'he conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that the des])erate remedy which 
the confbtlerates decided to execute at ({o])al])ur was suggested 
and ])ress(‘d u[)on her comrades by tin? daring Hani of Jhansi. 
d’'he ]>lan was this. To march on (Jwaliar by forced marches, 
Jlorrian a|)j)eal to the religious and national feeling of 

Sindhijl’s troops, to take possession of his capital, by 
force if it Avere necessary, and then from the precipitous rock of 
the Gwiilijir fortress to bid defiance to the Hritish. 


The scheme was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Ernis- 
'I'lifcoii- saries ])roceedcd in advance of the column to tamper 
^vith and, if jmssible, to gain over Sindhia's troops ; 
ami lUHK li th(‘ column followed more leisurely, yet with a 
onOvNiiiiar. c.^lerity ada})ted to the occasion, and reached the 
j\Iorar cantonment, formerly occu})ied by the contingent, in 
close vicinity to (twaliar, during the night of the 30th of 
May. 

Maharii jah Sindhia Avas infornn‘d that night of tho arrival of 
Mahjin'ijah his duiigerous visitors. Probably no prince had ever 
sinUhiu. been pdaced in circumstances of stronger temptation 
than was Jaiaji Pao Sindhia during 1^57-58. The descendant 


by ado}>tion and the rej>reseiitative of the family of tho famous 
I\Iadhaji Kao, of the Daolat Jhio who had fought for the p)OS8e8- 
sion of India with the two Wellesleys; he avus still the most 
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considerable cdiief of tlie Alanitlia race, and liis word, 
if 8i)Qkeii for religion and race, would liave fonnd a 
response all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. For four 
Had he revolted in June, the siege of Delili innst 
liave lieen raised, Agra and Lakhnao would luive oTincUa ^ ^ 
fallen; it is more than ])robable that the Panjab hiH 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, jiosscssing 
sti'ong military instimJs and chafing under a groat ambition, 
Sindhia should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the Fiiiglish overlordship, and to its appro 
ciation by the greater ])rinces of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
influenced in the course he 1‘ollowed by his shrewd ivobaMo 
minister, Ihijah Dinkar IMo, andbythe a})])eals from roaHons for 
the fort of Agra of the able Pritish re]>resentativc at 
his court. Major Charters Mae])herson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Dinkar luio liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
(jrwiiliar. But, though they did not like the English ])ersonally, 
they had great respect for the English character, llecollecting 
the state of north-western and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English ovcrlordshi}), a sense of security such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never possessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession of their holdings. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors had been 
molested. The question, then, would rise—and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Maepherson 
came most beneficially into play—“(Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we could confine the English to Bengal, would 
Gwaliar gain by their c*xj)ulsion ? It is doubtful : there would 
be many competitors for supremacy, and—who knows? The 
King of Dehli might, with the aid of Sipaliis, become supreme, 
or the Sikhs of the Panjab, or Nana Sahil), or perha[)8 even 
Holkar. The risk is too great, for, adliering to the English, 
we shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Rao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Sindhia, and in that light, held ever before them by the steady 
hand of Charters Maepherson, they cast in their lot with the 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the great families 

VOL. V. L 
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an (‘V(3M to talk of (lethroniiig him autl 


of Gwaliar, tlie hnlk of tlio army and of the people. 
These men could recogiiiHc only what was passing 
before their eyes, ddieir eyes looked back with 
longing to Ihe past wlien the empire was dangling 
beforti tlie iVlaratha race, and they never attempted 
< 3 ven to op(;n the book of the future. They could only see, in 
JH57, tlie Ifritisli })o\ver struck down, and an opjiortunity 
offering itself fo tlieir master sucli as the gi*eat Madhaji would 
hav(^ given lialf Ids years to have clutched. They could not 
und(u\stand their Maharajah’s inaction, his attempts to befriend 
the Ibdtish in th(3 hour of their adversity. They had sympa- 
i„ thiscid with the men of his contingent when they 
levolted and murdered tlielr oflicers. The higher 
DH and mon; influential amongst them assailed Sindhia 
siiHiiiiu. with ])ersuasions and entr(‘ati(3s; and, wlien they 
found these fail, tliey be 
setting U]> another rnhu* in his ])laee. 

The fall of Dehli, tin* llritisli Hue(;esses in Lakhnao and in 
n()rth-w(‘stern and cmitral India, had liy no means changed 
these sentiments. The irritation caused by lost o])portunities 
had jirodiUMjil a stat(‘ of miml eager to grasj) at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 

Such was the stati? of general feeling in Owaliar when, on 
th(i night of tht3 doth of May, information was 
brought to the JMaharajah that Tantia Topi, the 
Ht M * llani of dhansi, and other cliieftains, with a force 
’ estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and twelve guns, had readied Morar. No one knew 
botter'tli(‘ general stall' of feeling about him than the Maharajah. 

Ibit lie never Avavm'ed. Tli(‘ conviction of the 
ultimate triumpli of the English was never stronger 
within him than at tliis apparently inauspicious 
iiid, notwitlistanding the ill-concealed hostility of 
his adherents, he determined to seize the ofiered 
opj)ortuiiity and do battle with the rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on tlu‘ 1st of June, he marched out 
,, , and took up a position about two miles to the east- 

Hu marcUe.s ^ ^ tt i i i i • 

toumM ward ot Morar. lie had with liim six thousand 
Jautiii, infantry, about fifteen hundred cavalry, his own 
bodyguard six hundred strong, and eight guns. These he 
ranged in three divisions, liis guns in the centre, and waited 
lor the attack. About 7 o’clock in the morning the rebels 


«irI ruNclvj'H 
to do If 
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moment, 
many of 
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advanced, covered by mounted skirinisberH, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. As tlic}" approac-hcd, Sindhia’s 
eight guns 0 ])ened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, ami two thousand liorsemen, 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul¬ 
taneously with tlieir charge Sindhia’s infantry and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone oxcc])tod, either joined rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to tight. The rebel 
cavalry, ynisliing their advantage, then attacked tlie bodyguard, 
with which was Sindliia himself. A portion of tlie guardsmen 
defended themselves witli great gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till many of their number had I'allen. 

But, as it became more and more a])parcnt every AgJ 
moment that it was useless t(» eontinne the nn- 
C(pial contest, Sindliia turned and lied, aceomjiaiiical by a very 
few of the survivors. lie did not draw rein till ho reached 
Agra. 

The first jiart of tlie Bani’s bold ])lan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates d(dayed not a moment to (^arry it out 
to its legitimate con8e(|iienees. They entm’cd (i w.aliar, 
took possession of the fortress, tlie tn^asnry, tlie 
arsenal and the town, and began at onco to form a InW^forma 
regular government. Nana Haitib was proclaim(‘d government 
as Besliwa, and ibio Sahib as gov(*rnor ol' (iwaliar. 

Plentiful largesses were distributed to tie; army, alike to the 
Gwfiliar troops as to those wlio liad conn) from Kal|)i. Bam 
Bao Govind, one of the Simlhia’s di>gTacr5(l courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister, Tlie royal jiropcrty was 
declared confiscated. Four Maratlia chiefs, who had 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebellion, were ro- pijwe and the 
leased, clothed with dri^sses of honour, and sent into 
the districts to raise troops to opjioso the Britisli in 
any attempts they might make to cross the (yhambal. Tlie com¬ 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to the Bani of Jhansi. Those wit Id n the town obeyed 
the orders of Tantia Topi. Letters were at once despatched 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to tlie Jb'ijahs of 
Banpur and Shahgarh, to join the now government at Gwaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterprise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to tlie action 
taken by Sir Hugh Bose, it is necessary that I sheiild state 

h 2 
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ppuKiry re- ^ho exact positions of tho various portions of the 
iiughUose. lorco With whicli he had conquered Kalpi on tho 
24th of May. 

As soon as, hy the occupation of Kalpf on tlie 24th of May^ 
HisoctiDii Kcse had discovered tho flight of the 

defl-at'niD })artie8 to discover the line they 

ifU'i.sat had taken. Information was soon brought to him 
tliat, wliilst a few had crossed the Jamnah into the 
Dual), wliilst a few more had been checked in attenqiting the 
same coiirsi^ by Ckilonel Itiddell,* the main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpiir. To 
jmrsue th(*s(^ latter h(‘ at once organised a column composed of 
tlie 2oth Jlombay Native Infantiy, the drd liumbay light cavaliy,. 
and a }nnidii‘d and fifty llaidarabad cavalry, and desjiatched it, 
undc'r the command of (Jolonel Jiobertson, on tlic track of the 
rebels. 


Robertson sid out from Kalpi on the 2oth of May, the rain 
falling heavily. d'liis rain, wliich continued 
iMisiiPs ..II in throughout that day and the day following, much 
nbri"* ini}»e(led his progress, lie ])ushed on, however, as 
fast as ])ossible, and, traversing Maliona and Indiirki, 
found that the rebels were but litth^ in advance of him. At 


Irawan, reached on the 29th, supjilies ran short, and, as none 
were procurable in tin* district, tlu‘- column had to wait till 
tiny could be sent uj) from Kalpi. On the 2nd of June Kobert- 
son received these and was joined l)y two sipiadrons of the 14th 
light dragiHUis, a wing of tlie Hbth foot, and four 9-pounders, 
ddie following day he reached Moharar, hfty-livo iriiles from 
Gwaliar. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
iuad(‘ by the ndiels on (Iwaliar and id’ its result. 

An express from Robi‘rtson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalpi on the 1st of ,lune, gave Sir Hugh the first in- 


Colom'l Kiddcll, who wu.n moving down tta* nortli hank of the Jamiiah with 
the ard Bengal Kurojieans, Alexander’s Horse, and two guns, caught sight of a 
IkmIv of the rebels escajiing from Kalpi, a few miles above that place, on the 
south bank of the river, on the ‘Joth of May. He instantly sent the 3rd Europeans 
across, who captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
them. Colonel Hiddell’s force had previously had several skirmishes with 
detached parties of insurgents, A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
Kalpi ill Imats, joining there Sir Hugh Kose. On their way they were threatened 
hy a muuerous body of rebels near Bhijalpiir. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com¬ 
manded tho party, had at once lauded loU men. defeated the rebels, and 
captured four guns. 
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formation tliat the rebels had taken the road to 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir Ilu^h despatched General thou')>ei« 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting 
of the other wing of the 8(.)th foot, a wing of the uml at, 

7 Jst Highlanders, four companies of the 25 th Bengal stuirt’Hbn'- 
nativo infantry, one squadron 14 th light dragoons, ^ado in that 
No. 4 light field battery, two 18 -pounders, one 8-inch 
howitzer, and some sap])ors, to join liobertson and fo march on 
Gwaliar. Stuart reached Atakona on the 3 rd—tlie dtiy on 
which Kobertsoii had reached IVIoharar—and there lie too re¬ 
ceived the first information of the startling occurrences at 
(4 vvaliar. 

The order wliich liad sent Stuart to (iwalhir was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir jsjooiu* 
jiugli Bose, liad imagined the hciglit of daring to divim^d timt 
which the Rani of Jhansi would carry her audacious fhli 
]>lans. The rebels might march on Gwaliar, but no 
one believed tliey would carry it by a conp-dc-inain. 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

How the “ impossible ” haj)penod has been tohl. The inform¬ 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4 th of June, 
after he had resigned his coinmand and ai)])lied for its Hucems 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment he real- 
ised the full danger of the situation. Gwaliar had 
fallen into the hands of the relxds at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military oj)erations. Another week and the 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untraversable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
iho transport of siege-guns, in tlio .absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im¬ 
possible. He realised, moreover, the great danger 
which would inevitably bo caused by delay. No thfMrH.rmouH 
one could foresee the extent of evil ])ossible if 
Gwaliar were not prom2)tly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant them dela3% and Tantia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by th(3 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, 11101103% 
and material at his disposal, would be able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
Mardtha rising throughout India. It might bo possible for 
him, using the dexterity of which ho was a master, to unfurl 
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the Peshwa’H hainier in the southern 3 Iaratha districts. Those 
districts were denuded of troops, and a striking success in 
central India would probably decide tlieir inhabitants to pro- 
iiounco in favour of the cause for which their fathers had fought 
and bled. 

Iditis reasoning, Sir Iliigli considered, and rightly considered, 
„ that the time for ceremony had passed, lie at once 

11^ roKtirrH*s ^ ^ 

iii^r<.iiitnhiui resiinuKl the command which he had laid down,* 
and, leaving a small garrison at Kalpi, set out on 
amiHotHoiit the oth of June witli a small forcet to overtake 

forOwulitir. m i 

otuart s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his o])orations against Gwa- 
liar, the (\>mmander-in-( Jiief ydaced at his disposal, 
nmmhlMn telegrat)h, Golonel Kiddell’s column previously 

pbKes referred to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
lhijt)utana field force, 'fho only other troops of 
dinpoHai. wlueli it was possildc for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
were those comiiosing the small garrison of Jhansi, 
under IJ(‘utenant-( \)lonel I licks of the artillery, and the 
llaidarabud contingent, commanded by Major Orr. 

The Ilaidarabad contingent, after their hard and splendid 
servie(‘, liad leceived orders to return home. They 
ducto7tiir' had already started; many of them, indeed, were 
iiaitiunihrui advanc(Hl on their road. But the moment 

contingont. i • n- #. i • i /t ^ 

the intelligence oi the events passing at Gwaliar 
reached them they one and all ex])ressed their earnest desire 
to take part in thtj o]K 5 rations of their old commander. 

Whilst 8ir Hugh J h.)se himself ])roeeoded by forced marches 
SiriTndi's IStuart, he directed Major Orr to move to 

plan onmera- l^iniar, Oil llio road betAveen Sipri and Gwaliar, to 
clwjUiifr retreat of the rebels to the south, and 

Brigadier Smith, Avho Avas near Chanderi, to inarch 
with his brigadii direct to Kotali-ki-sarai, about five miles to 
the south-east of Gwaliar. To Colonel liiddell, escorting a 
large supjdy of siege-guns, he sent instructions to move with 
his column by the Agra and GAViiliar road. He hoped that all 

* It is said that for this breach of red tape rules Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded by Sir C. Campbell. Undoubtedly strict routine required the 
previous sanction of the Conmiaiider-in-Chief. But there are circumstances 
which require that strict routine must be laid aside; and this was one of them. 

t 1st troop Bombay liorse artillery; one squadron 14th light dragoons; one 
squadron 3rd Bombay light cavalry ; Madras sappers and miners. 
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the columns of operations would bo at tlioir posts by tho 19 tli 
of J line. 

Setting out, as I havo said, on tlio fJtli of June, and making 
forced marches in spite of a boat which occasionally sir Hugh 
rose to a hundred and tliiity degrees in tho shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Indurki on tlio 12th, naciios 
and, still pushing on, reached Baliadurpur, five miles ’ 

to the east of the Morar cantonments, on the lOth. There ho 
was joined by Brigadier-deneral Itobert Napier, ^oinedUy 
whom he last heard of at tho storm of Lakhnao, and (ionorai 
who at once assumeil command of tlie 2nd brigade.* 

Sir Hugh had readied Jkihadurpur at <5 o’clock in the morning 
of the Kith of tJuno. lie at once directed Captain Abbott with 
liis Ilaidarabad cavalry to reconnoitre ]\Iorar. On rfrormoitros 
receiving Abbott’s report that the relicls were in thoroboi 
force in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped forward him- 
self to examine the position, lie noticed that the side of the 
cantonments fronting tho Ilritish position was occupied by 
strong bodies of cavalry, flanked to the right i>y guns, supported, 
by infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position offered strong temjdations to a commander who 
knew the value of time and prom])tityde in war, and 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way >vhicii deddod 
when a chance should present itself of overcoming a 
great obstacle. I shall tell in his own words the effect; pro¬ 
duced on Sir Hugh lioso by his examination of the position of 
tho rebels before Morar. 

“ My force had had a long and fatiguing inarch, and tho sun 
had been up for some time. Hour or five miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would owiVwordH. 
be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the 
other hand, Morar looked inviting with several good buildings 
not yet burnt; they would be good quarters for a portion of 
the force; if I delayed tho attack until the next day, tho enemy 
were sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always more 
effect on the rebels than a procrastinated one. I therefore 
countermanded the order for encamping and made the following 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 


* Only a small portion of this brigade was present, the bulk of it having been 
left at Kalpi. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Rose dated the 13th of October, 1858 
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He attacked them accordingly. Placing liis cavalry and 
giins on luH Hanks, and tlie infantry in the centre, 
betook ground to the right, the 8 ( 3 tli leading the 
way, with the view of coming upon the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would have turned’ 
Th<‘ iiidf rebels. Sindhia’s agent, however, 

lohc.^ ilib wu}’, who Ijad j)romised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and liose found himself in front of a 
mask(Ml battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
tho wrong opoiicd upoii tlic assaihiiits, and its fire was rapidly^ 

’ i'ollowed by a musketry and artillery fire from both 

sides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at the same 
time j)usliing forward his infantiy to gain tlie required turning 
position on the right. ’J’his once gained, he formed 
to the front, and, reinforcing his left, which bore 
for a moment th(5 whole weight of the enemy, 

]lushed forward, d’he advance was decisive. The 
i'nemy limbered U]> and gave way on all sides. 
IMm gallant Abbott with liis llaidarabad men had 
nu‘anwhile gallojicd across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dasliing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
jioint, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the ]’ebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across the stone bridge wdiich sjians the river attho back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
ttiid ruiitiimr inxly of tlie enemy, driven through the cantonments, 

tlie contest 111 t * n i i i i i ^ • 

a village, icll baclv Oil a drv nullah with high banks, running 
round a A^illage,which they had also occupied. Here 
they maintained a dcs])erate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
.British. The Tlst Highlanders suffered severely, Lieuten¬ 
ant A’eavt', whilst leading them, falling mortally wounded; 

nor was it till the nullah was nearly choked with 
dead that tlie village was carried. On this occasion 
curried; Lieutciiant Ivose of the 2oth Bombay Native Infantry 
grt'atly distinguished himself. The victory was 
rr^'^rTm by a successful pursuit of the rebels by 

pmoltbyu Captain ^riiompson, 14 th Light Dragoons, with a 
puiS uf the regiment. The wing of the rebel force 

reiKis. which ho destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of; Thompson, following 
up the rebels, caught them in the plains and made a gi*eat 
slaughter of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 
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during the day by Strutt, always to the front, and by Light- 
foot. 

The result, then, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Not 
only had he dealt a heavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most important strategical 
point. 

Sir Hugh Kose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the ])art of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im¬ 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming 
up from the south-east, had to make his way througli 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of (fwaliar ^ 

before he could reacjh Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field-force from Jhansi, he readied Antri, 
with his brigade,* on the 14th of June, and was joined there the 
following day by Major Orr and his Haidaraliad men. Under 
orders from Sir Hugh Hose, Smith marched from Antri early on 
the morning of the 17tli of June, and reached Kotah- „,„i roaciu-s 
ki-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, K<.iah-ki- 
at half-past seven o’clock that morning. 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki- 
sarai, but on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly rrhoiJwLVri 
ground between himself and (Iwaliar. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, 
and as, hampered with a large quantity of baggage. Smith did 
not regard his position as a very secure one, lie determined to 
take the initiative. Keconnoitring the ground in 
front of him, he found it very difficult, intersected natunjoftho 
with nullahs and im})racticable for cavalry. Ho 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
])Osition about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing the road 
to Gwaliar. Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- neverUu- 
mined to attack, r irst, ho sent his horse artillery to to attack, 
the front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by liaines of the Ooth. 
Baines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 


* The brigade was thus con ^-osed : a wing Sth Hussars, a wing Boinbav 
Lancers, H. M. s 95th Foot, the 10th Bomb ly Native Infantry, and a troop of 
Bombay Horse Artillery. 
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iifty yardH from tlio (‘iiemy’s works, when the 

skinnisliers made a rusli-^.the rebels falling; back 

as tlu'y did so. Itaines then found himself stopped 
l»y a deep ditch with four feet of water, and 
liaviijg; banks so Hf(;ep that it was with diflfieulty 
the imm (;ouId cross in single file. The rebels took 
advantage of the delay thus caused to move off 
with llieir guns and to rcdire up the ravines and across 
the liills. Ihiines found tliem so retiring when, after sur- 
triiinHth. ill iiioiudiiig the ilitliculty 1 have recorded, he gained 
tnMuinnoit the abandoned intnmchment. AVhilst he was con- 
nlvtinning liis advance across the broken and hilly 
ground, Smith moved his cavalry across the river 
Umrali, close to Kotali-ki-sarai. lie had hardly 
i..rwar(i the crosscd wlicii liis UK'H caiuc uiider tire of a battery 
<avar\. wliicli till then had escaped notice. At the same 
tinu^ a body of the tmemy threatened tlic bjiggage at Kotah-ki- 
sarai. IVlatters now looked serious. But Smith 
scriuiw back a detachment to defend the baggage 

action. and rear, and juished forward witla the rest of his 
ti’oo])H. Tlio road, before debouching from the 
hills between liis position and (iwaliar, ran for several hun¬ 
dred yiirds through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavat(‘d. As he entered this defih?, and during his march 
through it, lie encountered considerable opposition. At length 
ho hort^ it down, emerged from the further end, 
joined Kaines, then, keejiing his infantry halted to 
victorious, hold the dedile, ho ordered a cavalry charge. This 
was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the 
Htli llnssars, led liy Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rebels, liorse and foot, gave way before them. The 
tUeVeu'Ts” Hussars captured two guns, and continuing the 
iK'forehim. pursuit through Sindhia’s cantonment, had for a 
moment the rebel Ciunp in their ])osses8ion. 

Amongst the fugitives in the rebc3l ranks was the resolute 
ivath of tlio 'voman who, alike in council and on the field, was 
lUniof the soul of the conspirators. Clad in the attire of a 
.iWtnsi. mounted on horseback, the Rani of Jhansi 

might have been seen animating her troops throughout the 
day. When inch by inch the British troops pressed through 
the defile, and when reaching its summit Smith ordered the 
Hussars to charge, the Eaui of Jhansi boldly fronted the British 
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horsemen. When her comrades failed her, her horse, in spito 
of her efforts, carried her along with the others. With them 
she might have escaped but that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of lier sex and her rank, cut her down. 8ho 
fell to rise no more. Idiat niglit her devoted followers, deter¬ 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the liani of Jhansi. My opinion of her has been 
recorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
c^yes may have been, her countrymen will ever helievo that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the. treatment she received [it the 


Sniitli falls back for the 
DiKlit on the lioail of tho 
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hands of Lord Dalliousio was one of tho main causes of tho dis¬ 
affection in Bundelkhaiid and Central India in 1857-8. To 
them she will Jilways be a heroine.* 

T he charge of tho 8th Hussars was tho last effort of Smith’s 
force. “Upon the return of the squadron, 
tho officers and men wore so completely ex¬ 
hausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and wore, for the moment, incapable of further exer¬ 
tion.’’f But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then determined to content himself with holding tho defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. He drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held tiieir ground on the heights on the other side of tho canal. 

Tho position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It loft his left ami rear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and his whole force cramped. Sir Hugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with clia- 
racteristic promptitude despatched Colonel 
liobertson, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three troops 
14th Light Dragoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Kobort Napier, brought to its 
lull strength by the arrival of tho Kalpi sir Hu^h, wbo resolves 
garrison. This arrival left him free to act. 
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* Vide pages 110, 139, of this volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 
t Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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T.eaviiig Najner in I^Iorar with the troops ho could spare,* 
liose inarched in the aft(;rnoon with the rest of the force 
to join Smith. Tlie distance was long, the heat terrible, the 
inarch harassing in the extreme. No Jess than a hundred men 
of th(^ Both were struck down l)y the siin.t Never- 
niituro <.i his tlieless, Sir llugli jiUslicd on, and bivouacked for 
the night on tlu‘ rocky ground between the river 
‘’I,ami Smiths ix.sition. 

'riie first tiling tliat struck Sir Hugh on recon- 
noitring tlie following morning was the possibility 
of cutting oif the main body of the enemy from (Iwaliiir by 
forcing tlieir left; tlie next, tlie extremely cramped 
and dangerous nature ,of his own position. The 
rebels, too, showed every indication that they 
intended an attack, for with tlie early dawn they 
b(‘gan a heavy tiro from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry wert‘. seen moving to ])Osition8 from 
which tlu‘y could mameuvre witli {idvantage against the llritish 
position. On tlie ]irinci]de, thmi, that when one is disadvan- 
tag(H)Usly jiostcd an attack is often the best delbiice, Sir Hugh 
res()lvt‘d to liecome the assailant. 

The ndiels, as we have semi, were occupying tlie heights 
sejiarated by the canal from 1hos(‘ gained by Brigadier Smith, 
ddiat tJu'v meant to attack was evident. d'lu‘y sjient the early 
jiours of the morning in stnaigtluming their right with the 
view of assailing tlie weakest ])oint of the Ih’itish line, the left. 
The sun had not risen very liigh when Sir Hugh received an 
ex])ress from Sir Jiobert Hamilton to say that he had received 
certain information that the rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that day. There was no time for further consideration. 
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* Those wore—One troop Ronibiiy liorse artillery, three troops Jtth light 
dragoons, tliree troops Ihd Roinhay light ravalry. lifty men 1st Haidarabad 
cavalry, Ilrd Haidarabad cavalry, two squadrons Aleade’s horse, 21st company 
Royal Engineers, wing 3rd Roinhay Europeans, four companies 24th Bombay 
native infantry, three guns Haidarabad artillery. 

t Of these men. Sir Hugh reports that they “ were compelled by sun-sickness 
to fall out and go into iiolis. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness, fell in with their comjianies, and ttxik part in the assault of 
Gwdliilr.” These men, be it remembered, formed ])art of the unreformed 
British army, an anny never surpassed by any other in the world. A “ doli,” 
generally but incorrectly spelt *• dhooley ’’—for it is ignorant of the letter “ h ” 
and possesses but one *‘0 " and no -y ”—is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Ilngh at onco directed Brigadier Stuart to move 
with the 80th regiment, supported by the 25th sulart, 

Bombay Native Infantry, across the canal, to crown 
the heiglits on the other side of it, and to attack the reix'iH, 
left llank of the rebels. As a diversion in favour of 
tins attack he sent Colonel Baines with the Doth regiment 
from his right front, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over tlie shoulder of the hill on which a 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched tiiverHion. 
])Osition, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported by the 10 th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the .'Ird troop Bombay ITorso Artillery, 
supported by a s(j[uadron of tlie 8 th llussars, to the entrance of 
the pass towards (dwaliar. 'The remainder of the force ho dis- 
])osed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp from tlie rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the SOth, in aceordauco with 


the orders he l eceived, against the left of tlie rebels. 

These fell back rapidly on the battery; while the 

HOtli pressed them so liard that they made no stand 

even under their guns. The 86th gave them no time to rally. 

Brockman’s company, led by that gallant oflicer, 

then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the 

parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 

two 6 -pounders and a U-pounder. Brockman, with niockman 

great smartness, turned one of these guns on the tapuircs 

rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when 

Baines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 

completed the operation which Brockman* bad so 

well begun. pietleruTe*” 

Meanwliile the 10 th Bombay Native Infantry, led operation, 
by Lieutenant Boome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and protecting the right of the assailing force, found itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from the heights on 
the enemy’s extreme left. Boome was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 


* For his spleudid services, Brockman obtained his brevet majority as scx)n 
as he got his company, though not until after another officer, whose name 1 
will not mention, had attempt ! to “ annex ’’ his services. The fraud was, 
however, discovered and rectified with the full sanction of Lord Strathnairn 
(Sir Hugh Hose). 
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skirmishing order, the other half in support, cleared 
the loth ikHii- the two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
infantry'^^ turcd two brass hold-pieces and three mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

The day was now won, the heiglits were gained ; G waliar 
lay, as it were, at the feet of the l^ritish. “ The 
at'thMw*^ siglit,” writes Sir Hugh, “was interesting. To our 
the British, right was the liandsoine ])alaee of the Phulbagh 
with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by 
the fort, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
extensive fortifications round the high and j)recipit()UH rock of 
Gwaliar. To our left lay the Laslikar, or new city, with its 
spacious houses lialf hidden by tret^s.” In the plain between 
the heights and the city was a great ])ortion of the rebel forces, 
just driven from the heights, and now, under the influence of 
])anic, endeavouring to se(^k a refuge in one or other of the 
walled enclosures oi* fortilied pla(U3S towards which they were 


OnlcrM a 
advance. 


The sight of these men at once suggested to Sir 
reLivJS to Hugh that it would be ])ossible to eom])lete his 
«Krui)y thr work that day. “ I h^lt convinced,” he wrote in his 

Cltv 

desj)atch, “that I could take G waliar before sunset.” 
lie at once, tlnui, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme riglit witli tlie drd tr(K>]) Ilombay Horse 
^ unlra/^ Artillery and a troop of the 8tli Hussars, he ordered 
advluice. Colonel Owen, with the 1st Hombay Lancers, to 
descend the heights to tlu3 rear, make his way into 
the road which led through the hills to the south, and thence 
attack the grand parade and the noAV city. Covering his ad¬ 
vance, then, Avitli No. 4 Liglit field-battery, and two troops 
iltli Light Dragoons, he moved forward his infantry from the 
left, the 8bth leading from that flank, the 05th forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely ]>aralysed the rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, oi)ened lire, but the main ol>ject of their infantry 
seemed to be to escape. The lU’itish infantry were 
The Bdtiah apju’oaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
Lasbkar, had gained the point indicated, charged across the 
grand })arade, and, carried away by their ardour, 
followed the rebels into the Ijashkar. In this charge a gallant 
officer. Lieutenant Mills, was shot through the heart. Kaines 
followed up this charge with a dash on to the parade-ground 
with two companies of the 50th, and took two 18-pounders and 
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two small pieces. The Britisli lino pushing on, the rebels re¬ 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Lashkar, or now city, was completely in his pos¬ 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden palace, 
the Bhulbagh, killing great numbers of the rebels, 
lie then, in pursuance of orders, followed up the ^smith tak<‘s 
retreating enemy, and continued the ])ursuit long I’liuiiuigh. 
after dark, inflicting great loss on them Jind cap¬ 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it was clear tlie day was won, Sir ITugh sent an 
express to (Jeneral Boliert Napier, directing him to sir Hugh 
pursue the rebels as far and as <;losf‘ly as )j(^ could. 

How this order was carried out 1 shall have to Napiorw 
relate presently". i>urau<,*, 

The Lashkar and ])alace occupied, Sir Hugh, eviu' careful 
even of the vamiuished, made arrangements Ibr the 
security of the city. ^This task he found compara¬ 
tively easy, for tln^ sho})keeping class had always 
been on the side of its })est j)aymast(U% the British. 

Thus, on the night of the Hdli of dune, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seven men kilh^d and wounded, re¬ 
gained all Gwaliar, the formidable fortr(‘Ss alone 
excepted. But the exciiption was a grave one. The 
rock fortress, comydetely isolated, liaving a length 
of a mile and a half, ami a breadth at its broadest part of three 
hundred yards, its face presenting a ])er])endicular |)recipice, 
might, if well defended, still giv(? sonu*, trouble. The guns 
from its ramj)arts had maintained, during the operations of the 
19th, a continuous, though not very effective, fire on the British 
trooy^s. The lire reccmimonced on the morning of tlie 20th. It 
was then, early on that morning, that two oflicers of the Indian 
army and their Btanl>ay Sij)ahis ])erfoi-me(l a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Bose, 25tli Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in command, with a detach- aatof 

ment of his regiment, of the Kotwali, or j)olice- 
Station, not far from the main gateway of the rock 
fort. As the guns from *ts ramparts continued to 
fire, Rose j>ropo8ed to a brother officer. Lieutenant Waller, who 
commanded a small party of the same regiment near him, that 
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they .shrnild atiein])t to caidiiro the fortress with their joint 
])arties, iir[j;iii^ that, if the risk Avas ^reat, the honour would ho 
still n;reater. Waller cheerfully assented, and tho 
a wuiaiV^^* otIie(‘rs H(‘t otf with their men and a blacksmith, 

foiiowinjr, wh(»m, not unwilling, they had engaged for tho 
service, d’liey cre]>t uj) to the lirst gateway unseen, 
then the ])lacksiiiith, a janverful man, forced it open, and so 
witli tlj(; otli(‘r tive gat(‘s that o]>posed their })rogres8. 
ht^ni'n*' liy tin? time the sixth gate had Ix^en forced the 
liirircvs, alarm was given, and, wluui tho assailants reached 
t]i(‘ ai(‘]iway lioA’ond tln^ last gate, they Avere met by 
the fire of a gun Avhicli had been brought to 1 (‘ar on them. 
Uasliing onwards, unscathed by tho fire, they Averc speedily 
(‘Dgaged in a hand-to-hand contest with the garrison. The 
fiKiit Avas desperab', and many men fell on both sides; but the 
gallantry of’ Kose and Walhu' and tludr men carried all before 
them. lh)se especially distinguished himself. Just 

and <‘0(1. • .t ^ v • j. ^ ^ • -x' 

in the Jiour oi victory, iioAvever, as lie Avas inciting 
his nuui to make tho final charges Avhich ])roved successful, a 
musket Avas fired at him from behind the Avail. Tho 
iHdiinino.i mail Avlio had fired the shot, a mutiiu'cr from Dareli, 
rushed out and cut him across the knee and 
Avrist Avith a sword. Waller came uj) and despatched 
tlio relxd ; too late, however, to save his friend.^ Dut the rock 
fortress Avas gained. 

J have said that Avhen »Sir Hugh saAv that success Av^as certain 
he s(‘nt a des])atch to I?rigadier-(h‘neral Kobert Napier re- 
([uesting him to ])nrsue tho rebels as far and as closely as h© 
could. 

Najiier started on this service at 0 o’clock on tho morning of 
the lihtli with about five hundred and sixty caAuilry, of whom 


* Sir TIngb Rose, in liis dnsjnitr]), thus iilludo.s to this oflTiccr: “But the 
gallant leador, Lifuteuaiit Ko.sc, who has been twice sjjecially mentioned by 
me for gcK)d and gallant conduct, fcdl in the fort, mortally wounded, closing 
his early career by taking the fort of Gwuliar by force of arms.”.^:_ _ 

His brigadier. Brigadier (\ JS. Stuart, thus referred to him in his brigade 
orders : “Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret, a report of the 
death of Lieutenant Rase, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, who was mortally 
wounded yesterday, on entering the f()rt of Gwiiliiir, on duty with his men. 
The brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in deploring 
the early death of this gallant olheer, w)u>se many sterling qualities none who 
knew' him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragocnis, and Lightfoot’s batteiy of artillery, and, 
pursuing the rebels rapidly, came up with them, 
about twelve thousand strong, at daiira Ali})ur, 
shortly after sunrise on the 21st. Na})ier, recon¬ 
noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. Tlio 
lirst, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 
of six guns, had its right resting u])on Alipiir ; the 
second, com|)osed of cavalry and horse and held 
artillery, restcnl on a village in rear of the front 
line. ][hiey were tlie entire remnants of the Ivalpi 
army, with additions ]uek(‘.d up at (Iwaliar. 

Finding the ground to liis right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take uj) a position on the left ilank of the enemy, 
about three hundred yards from tlnun, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which aflbrded partial concealment, ready to acd 
as soon as the fire Irinn Liglitfoots guns slnmld be line, 
felt. 

This soon hap])en(Hl. LightfooCs liorso artillery, escorted 
])y Abbott’s cavalry, dashed at a gallo}) towards the 
enemy’s left, and o]»ened fire at the distance indicated 
by Na})ier. After a few discharges tlie ranks of the to waver, 
rebels wavered, tlien they began })erc(‘.ptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered u[> and again ])us}ied on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14tli Inglit Dragoons, led by Prettijolui, and the 
llaidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

Tiie result was decisive. IVottijohn’s distingaislied valour 
and Alibott’s gallant leading were es})eeially con¬ 
spicuous. Tlic dasli (jf Lightfoot’s horse artillery 
was superb to look at. “Y"ou cannot imagine,” 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry oflicer, “ the dash 
of the artillery : it was wonderful. \Yc could scarcely keep up 
with them.” Lut, in fact, every man behaved like a hero: each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance the rebels 
broke and fled, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-live guns, 
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* An oflircr who served with great distinction Uiroughout this campaign 
writes me: “ d'he courage of General Napier in ordering iliis attaiik, and the 
dash and vigour with wfiich it was delivered, so surprised tlie enemy, that, as we 
afterwards iLscertained, tliey lielicved us to he but the advanced guard of a strong 
force coining up. Just after the a don General Napier rec(*ived a despatch from 
Sir Hugh Rose ordering him not to attack in consequence of the strength of the 
enemy.” 

VOL. V. 
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all tlieir amnniDition, ele])]iantH, teiils, carts, and baggage, and 
Lad three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout more 
com I )1 etc.'* *• ' 

The capture or(«wa]iar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed the cam]>aigTi whicli will for ever be associated 
witli the name <»f Sir Ilugli Hose. In a, previous 
cliiipter I have alluded to the personal charaetor, 
strong and linn as iron, and 3’et singularly s\unpathetie, which 
had cliaiiuid success to all lh(i incidents of tliat most eventful 
cain])aign. I may be jtardoned if 1 briefly recapitu¬ 
late lien; all that liad been accoin})lished in a period 
1‘alling sonn‘wliat short of six months. On the Glh 
of .hinuaiy, 1 808, Sir Hugh Hose had left Indiir; on 
tho! 24 tli Ik; laid siege to Ihihatgarh ; on the 28 th ho defeated in 
tlie fi(;ld the Hajah of* Hiinjuir ; on the 21Hh ho took Hahatgarh ; 
on the drd of Febrnary he relieved Sugar ; on the Idth ho took 
the strong fort of (hirhakota; on the 4 t]i of March he forced 
tin; jiass of’ Madan])\ir ; on the 17 th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of Fhandei’i ; on the 22 ml he invested Jlninsi ; on the 31 st 
ho d(deat(‘<l Tantia Topi on tlie Ih'twfi ; (tn tlie 3 rd of April he 
storiiu;d ,)han.-i : on tlu‘ (ith of Ma}" he d(‘f(;ated Tantia Topi 
and tlio Ihini of Jlninsi at Kinich ; on the 23 rd lie boat the 
rebels at (Jahiuli, near Kalpi, and o(;cu])ied that fort the follow¬ 
ing day. In this clia])ter I liav'c told liow, roused from a bed 
of sickness by tlu; news of tlie ea])turo of (iwaliar by the rebels, 
he ])ursued tJiem with unremitting vigour, and stayed not his 
hand till he had recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained. In every undertaking he was successful, 
and ho was successful, because, careless of himself, 
he thought of the great end he had in view, and 
sjiarcd no means to attain it. 

After tlie victoiy at Gwaliiir, Sir llugli Hose proceeded to 
Sir iiiiKh Ilombay to assume (.-ommand of the army of that 
proonds to rresidonc3\'t' The force with which ho had won so 
Bumbny, uinuy victories was, to a great extent, broken up. 


reni 
ol' Ills 
HlK'UeS.S. 


* Tantia Topi, who was present on this occasion, thus describes the affair: 
“We reached Jauni Ali])uT and remained there during the night. The next 
morning we ware attacked and foiiglit for an hour and a half. We fired five 
Khots and the Englisli army tired four shots, and we tlien ran off, leaving all our 
guns.” 

t Tlie following farewell order was issued on tliis occasion by Sir Hugh Rose: 

*• The Mttjor-Gonenil commanding, being on the point of resigning the command 
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The reiiinumt was Dvdered to occu]>y tlie rock forinss. 

ddie 71 st Highlanders, tlie Hdtli iH^^iinont, and tlu^ ^.Mh 
Ikoiihay Xativ(^ Infantry, witli dcta(;liments <)f eiivalry and ar- 
tilleiy, remained at Morfir. Tlieiird 15 ()nd)a.y Knr()|Hvans, the 24 th 
Homhay Native Infantry, witli cavalry and arlilhoy, were sent to 
dhansi. Of these troops tlie command devolved upon l>rigadier- 
(haieral ltol)ert Na})ier. l>rit;’adier Smitli’s hrij2;ade 
was distrihnt(Ml in tliree ])0’tions, ri‘spectiv(‘ly at 
(iwalifir, at 8ipii, and at Oiinali. II. seemed as 
llion^li they were alamt lo enjoy tie* r(‘st tlu‘y liad 
so gloriously (‘arned. Hut a[>pearan<H‘s were de¬ 
ceitful. Tiiough one ])itter enemy, the Kani of »lhansi', had 
disappeared, there had (‘sca]>ed another, not less im- 
])lacal)le, perhaps even more fei iile in resources than ])roHi)ectfl of 
that resolute lady. Thoimdi heaten at all ])oints, ryy'm- 
that other adversary had never despaired. JNoi 
many weeks ela})setl Indore the cities, the villaj^es, and the 
jungles of Central India once more resounded with the name of 
Taiitia Topi. 


(if the 
force lire 
distributed. 


of tlic Purid division <4 the Bombay amiv, l>ids farewidl to tli(‘ C’ontral India 
Fifdd Force: and at the same time express(‘s tlie pleasun* In* feids Unit ho com¬ 
manded them when they ^.^amed one more laurel at Gwaliiir. 44ie Major- 
General witnessed with satisfaction how the troops and their ^iillant comrad(‘S 
ill arms tlie Kajputaiia brigade uiidiT (leneral Smith -stormed liei/j^ht after 
height, and gun after gun, under the fire of a immerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally hy avssaulttwo 18-pounders at Gwaliar. Not a man in these forces 
enjoyed his natural h(;alth or strength ; an Indian sun and monllis of marching 
and broken rest had Udd on the strongest; hut tho moment they were told to 
take Gwaliiir f<jr their Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. 
They gained it, restoring England’s true and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
rout the rebel army, killing many of them, and taking from them in the field, 
exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two ]>ieces of artillery, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gualidr, riickoned the strongest 
in India. The Major-General thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., 
Brigadier Stuart, CtB., and Brigadier Smith, commanding hrigad(‘s in the tifdd, 
for the very etiicient and able assistance which they gave him, and to which he 
attributes the siiw,ess of the day. He bids them aud their brave soldiers once 
more a kind farewell. He canuot do so under better auspices than those of the 
victory of Gw^liir.” 
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THE SOirillKlIN JMAKATIfA COUNTKY AKJi LE (;1:ANI) JACOIi. 


In tlio first eliajitor of this volinno 1 Lroiiglit the record of 

affaiiB in tlio sontliern IMaratLa country up to the 
Bjiring of 1858. ]n IMgaon and the iieighhoiiring 
couniry. districts llio Crisis had passed awa}'. It needed onty 
the continuaiua' of tlie same lirm and conciliatory 
rule to ensun^ that it shonltl m ver return. 

It hap2)ened, however, at tliis ])eriod (March and April 1858) 
that ]\Ir. G. ]>. Seton-Karr, exliausted hy the double 
labours whicli Jiad devolved upon liim, ap|)lied to 
the ()}ov(‘rninent of Bombay to be relieved of a 
n iirvidof portion of his overwhelming duties. I\lr. Seton-Karr 

u portion <'l I , -11 ^ IT 1 1 

hiHdutk'w, had, um|uesti<>na])ly, reason to believe that the 
Government, should it accede to his rettuest, would 
grant him an ojition in the matter, or, at all events, would 
relieve him of tiie less important routine duties apjiertaining to 
tlio administration. But Ijo was mistaken. The 
^tiio^ Government, in samttioning Mr. 8eton-Karr’s request, 
desiied him to retain in liis own hands the civil 
administration ol* the territory, and to transfer the 
charge of the [lolitical agency to his assistant, Mr. 


]\tr. ,Sol(»ii- 
Knrr, Hpply- 
inij; Ui l)c 


IHjlitirul 
n^ciicy to 
Mr. Man .soli 


Charles IVlauson. 

Than Air. Alanson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
generous, or a more earnest oflieer in the Bombay 
Mr! MaiiL'n. Civil Servico. He was devoted to liis jirofession, he 
gave to it his wliole soul and his undivided energies. 
He was in the juinie of life, intelligent, energetic, decided. 
But—he had been emjdoyed on the detested Imlm Commission 
—and ho belonged to a school of politics differing in one 
essential })oint from that of which Air. Seton-Karr 
'^hidi^Mr leader. The reader will have already dis- 

Setun-Karr Covered the title of that school. Air. Seton-Karr was 
belonged. stroligJy in favour of the maintenance of the native 
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ariKtocrac}^ an upholder of the rights and customs hold and 
enjoyed by native landowners at the time they came under 
British rule. He believed that, so long as the British respected 
tliose rights and customs, it would never be necessary to employ 
force ; that persuasion and management would eifect the re¬ 
quired end. How he had tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy 1 have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Manson belonged to a more modern ^ 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr which Mr. 
addressed to him before the tiansfer of the pcditical 
duties, ho is j(‘stingly referred to as “ an admirer of 
Jjord Dalhousie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a ciisis such 
as that which was tlien prevailing, lie gave his jireferenco to 
measures stronger tlian tho>e which Mr. Seton-lvarr deemed 
suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the (rovernment, but the reason adduced by that 
(iovernment was one to which he could take no ex- i, 

coption. Jiord Elphinstone desired that the whole the Bombay 
of the southern Maiatha country should bo placed 
under the control of one officer as (Commissioner, and, chtinge. 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le (Irand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of the territory. On the fith of December ho had 
suppressed a mutiny in Ktdhupiir, and liad, by his firmness and 
strength of character, impressed iho Bombay (gov¬ 
ernment with the conviction that ho was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times, is appointed 
Lord Elphinstone, then, transferred to him in the pouticai 
new arrangement a similar authority in the other agent for the 
])art, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. tory.^ 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to that gentleman, for, jieasons why 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, lie felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a uugured iii of 
change more especially which transferred jiolitical 
action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in the 
Inani Commission, and tlut' , if that change were followed by a 
tension of the tie wdiich bound them to the suzerain power, it 
might even produce a catastrophe. 
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Provions to tlie assumption of tho charge of the political 
duties of the lielgaon districts, Mr. Seton-Karr had been 
gradually engaged in disarming the country—a work in which 
lie liad been most alily assisted by Colonel George 
Colonel jMaleolm, eommandinjz; tlie Soutliern Maratha Horse, 
Malcolm. and liohling military (charge of the southern Maratha 
terrifery. It would b(‘ ditHiuilt to over-estimate the 
servic(‘s rendered by this able and gallant ofhcei*. Ilis regiment 
mainly preserved order in that excitable country. In a iirovious 
chapter I have referred to his services at Shorapiir. Prior to 
K<rruni event, on the 29th of November, 1857, ho had 

La louche led liis cavaliy, sujiported by one company 28th 

Hatgaiii Nativii Infantry, against the fortified village of 

JIalgalli, which had become the head-quarters of 
the di8affe(ded. For souui days yireviously these men had been 
held in cheek by detacdiments of the horse, first under Kerr, 
subsoipientl}^ leinforced by La Touche, of the same regiment. 
These officers had, by s]>inted charges, driven the enemy into 
the town, and were struggling with them desperately in the 
streets when JMaleolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
iJriic.iTmd <'nee dismounted, and assisted by the 

the place is Si]>ahis ol’ the 2Sth Native Infantry, scrambled over 
stormed. Ilat-roofed hous(‘s of the village, dashed upon the 

rebels, and decided the victory. The country, how- 
state of the ever was still uneasy. Potli above and below the 
generally, gluits British authority had met Avith resistance, but, 
except that in some cases the guns and the arms 
had not been entirely deliAU'red uj), the danger from such dis¬ 
turbances was considered to ha\a* passed away when Colonel 
Jacob took charge. AV ithin a Anuy short time of that event, 
however, a new ])enl ap^)eared in another quarter. 

Of the chief of Nargiind I haA c spoken in the first chapter of 
Nurgu'nd volunic.'’' ddiat tliis chief Avas thoroughly dis¬ 

affected there can be no doubt. JMr. Seton-Karr had 
OA'on susp(‘cted him of treasonable correspondence AAUth the 
rrosBuro chicl’ of SliOTiipiir.f Put up to May 1858 he had been 
exercised managed. He had eA’cn, under the gentle pressure 
by ^ exercised by Mr. Seton-Karr, sent in a correct list of 

the guns and ammunition he possessed, and some¬ 
what later, urged ly Mr. Manson, had even begun 


state of the 

country 

generally. 


T7de pages ItJ tu 28. 
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to despatch thorn to Dharwar. Those who are aware of the 
reverence and aifection with which a native chief regards his 
guns will realise the suerifico which the Kajah made to meet 
the expressed wishes of the Government. 

Matters were thus -jprogressing, the chief doubtless secretly 
disaffected, yet comj>lying under gentle pressure 
with the orders of tlie Bombay Government, when, f 

_ _ Ik ir • -x • ITl* Ildll tl iiimt 

about the 2r)th of May, intelligence rc^aclicd liim srton-Kan- 
that Mr. Setoii-Karr liad been removed from the i,y 

political charge of his country, and that Mr. Mansoii Manson. 
had been gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all the good dispositions of the 
chief of Nargund. Although he did not personally 
dislike Mr. Manson, he regarded him as the living 
representative of the ]iat(3d system of Inam ex- 
amination—a system which, as I have said, had Manson. 
worked with most disastrous effects on the chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
Manson was specially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
previously, whilst still serving under Mr. Seton-Karr, he had 
arrested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
chief of Jamkhandi.* The conviction at once took possession of 
him that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to bo 
arrested, as his friend had been arrested, and thrown 
into a dungeon.f In his fear and trepidatitm, the chief 
sent a confidential agent to Dharwar to incpiiro of • 

the magistrate the meaning of the portentous change. 

But, before ho could receive an answer, those about him had 
begun to work on a nature constitutionally timid 
and nervous. Ilis habitual advisers and companions wind) work 
had not even then des]>aired of receiving a summons 
to join the victorious standard of the heir of Beshwa. 

All seemed yet possible. Tantia Topi was confronting the 
British in Bundelkhand, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
victory might give them all they desired, 'i'hese men took 
advantage of the consternation caused in the chief’s mind by 
Mr. Manson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 

* Only a short time previously the Rajah of Nargund had met Mr. Mausou at 
the chief of Jarnkhaiidi’s house, visiting him apparently on friendly terms. 

t So penetrated was he with tins idea, that he despatched that day a letter to 
his half-brother at Ramdrug, in which occurs the passage: “ I had rather die 
than be arrested as Jamkiiandi was.” 
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defiance in the teeth of the foreif^ners wlio liad persecuted 
themselves and their ])retlireii. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chief’s 
wife, a lady of ^reat personal attractions, and twenty 
inthi^)Tv7f younger than he was, had renounced all hopes 

ftii, of a natural lieir. She loved ])owcr, and the chance 

of her possessing power after her husband’s death 
SirlrfuMui’^ rested on the ])ro8pect of her becoming the adoptive 
of the motlierof a reigning boy. And, the British Goverii- 

to aiiow^the^ mciit having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
ad Van prospcct was possible only in the event of the 

a opt an British rule l)eing supplanted by that of the 
Maratlni. This favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of Nargiind gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
The chief of road to Dbarwdr, ])egan to store })roviBions, and on 
8ubinit8 to the 27th of May, j)ossesHing only three obsolete 
tiVcmTs and caiiiion and a swivel gun, declared war, with 

revoiuj. all tlie formalities used by the Marathas, against the 
British Government! 

Mr. Manson had tak(*n up his duties as ])olitical agent on the 
, IGthofMay. From that date till the 2Gth ho had 

Manson has . i ^ . 

8 <‘tou(for remained 'witii (oJonel ♦Jacob at Jvohlapur, trans- 
acting business wdtli him. On the 2Gth he set out 
for the northern states of the territory, with the 
view of judging for himself of the state of the country, and of 
using his intluenco witli the chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com¬ 
manding at Belgaon, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dlnirwar, and that the Nargiind chief was believed 
, , to bo supporting: it, as he had recalled some of liis 

when Jacoli ^ ^ i ^ i • t i i 

hears of the giiiis Oil tlicir way to be given up. Jacob at once 
revolt. ^ borstuiian with this news to Manson, inform- 

He sends fdat he had telegrapiied to the general 

M send, if the report were true, a sufficient force to 

anson. Kargiiiid, and recommending him to return to 

Kohlapur. 

Jacob’s messenger reached Manson at Kurumlwad. English¬ 
men in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in rare cases, 
they judge men and affairs, not as they are, but as, to their 


The chief of 
Nargiind 
submits to 
those iit- 
tluences and 
revolts. 


Manson has 
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complacent minds, they wish them to he. Now, Manson had 

always been on the most friendly terms with the 

chief of Nargiind. He had no adequate conception 

of the depth of bitterness and the dread his connec- hunseif, 

tion with the Inam Commission had rons(‘d in the 

mind of that Maratha noble, it was not poBsiV)lo, then, that ho 

should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 

of political aflairs, in place of Mr. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 

chief to madness. Still believing, then, in the 

friendly professions of the Itajah, and in the per- 

suasive power of his influence over him, he sent to kiirguiui, 

back word to Jacob that from Kiirundwad he could 

reach Nargund by a cross road; that ho would arrive there in 

time to prevent, probably, the development of the intended 

mischief; but that, if too late to prevent such development, ho 

was confldent of being able to prevent the chief’s half-brother, 

the lord of Ibimdriig, from joining the rebellion. Having 

des]nitchcd this reply, Manson posted horses along the road to 

Kamdriig, and sent off by a horseman a letter to 

Colonel George Malcolm, commanding at Kaladii, 

requesting him to push on to ilamdrug witii a body military aia. 

of his regiment, the Southern Maratha Horse. 

But, before this missive reached Malcolm, that able and daring 
officer had taken the field with two hundred and 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had meanwiii’ic, 
already plundered the treasury of one of the district Jlfe ficw!" 
stations of Dharwar. Mr. Manson, then, thougli he 
rode hard, reached Ramdrug to find it unoccu])ied. Ho had 
with him the twelve troopers who had accompanied 
him from Kohlanur, and these were as tatigued as Manson 
he himselt was. Ihere he learned irom tlie chiet Uiimdrufr. 
the treason of his half-brother; ho read the com¬ 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Ilamdrug chief 
to follow his example ; and, entreated by that chief and resoivcH 
not to pursue his journey to Nargund, he resolved 
to join the lorce in the field under Malcolm. Malcolm. 

Tired as ho was, Manson set out in a palanquin, ont 

escorted by his troopers, that evening. Better had ho that evening, 
taken his rest at llarndriig and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, e hausted by the long day’s Kmp«!nrur a 
work, he and his followers stopj^ed about 10 o’clock tempb, to 
at a temple near a little village on the way and slept. ® 
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A report of all Mansou’s moveiuoiits had been duly carried to 
the chief of Nar^iiiid. When the news reached him 
of tile lialt at tlie tciiijile, he reasoned as an un¬ 
tutored Asiatic will always reason. His enemy was 
in his power : ho would slay him.* He conceived 
tliat, having declared war against the British, he 
had a perfect right to destroy the members of that 
nation wheiever lu^ might find them. Accordingly, about mid¬ 
night, he sJillied forth with some hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching the spot, iioured in a volley, which killed the 
sentry, and tlien sent in his men to finish the work with the 
sword. Mansoii, roused from his sleep, fired his 
revolver at bis assailants, but he was immediately 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in the fire, still burning, which liad been kindled by 
his followers. Having killetl as many of these as ho could find, 
the chief returned with Mansou’s head to Nargund, and sus¬ 
pended the bloody trophy over a gateway.']' 

Meanwhile, the insurgents who had ])lundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Bhim Rao, the 
chief of Ko])uldrug. There they were attacked by 


Ono Ixidy 
of tho 
insurgontrt 
iimrciieH Ut 
Kopuldnig, 


a Madras force from Ballari, under Colonel Hughes, 
already mentioned for bis soldier-like conduct at 
kShorapur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in the capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
where tiu noiic wlio caiiio to the front in the mutiny, 

are^atuicked This gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
sur])assiiig that of the rebels, caught them, as 1 


caught 
stormed the place, 
and many of the 


and beaten 

y ug c8. said, at Kopuldriig, and 

killing Bhim lb to, the chief of Hembaji, 
defenders. 

Malcolm, on liis side, liad no sooner lieard that N^-rgiind was 
in revolt than he felt tliat a moment’s delay would 
hurrhi”^ l)rovoke the rising of the entire Maratha country, 
towards Witli only two hundred and fifty cavalry at his 

Lrgiui . (Jiypoyal he marched, then, immediately against the 


* It was the reasoning; of Jael. wife* of Ileber the Keiiite, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

t Read also Sir Georg;e Le Grand Jacob's Weatcrji India before and during 
the Mutinies. The account of the suspension of the head over a gateway rests 
entirely on native testimony. \V7icu the place was taken it was found floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted by the wily Brahman officials, who believed ho 
was marching on destruction. 

At the same time ho wi'oto to Belgaon, asking for some 
infantry and some guns. The authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native rOnformiby 
infantry, and two guns under Captain Paget, infantry and 
1 tiding on with these, only five days after the 
insensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Narghnd. 
He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 
that the rebels were marching to attack him. His 
heart bounded with joy. “ 1 have them now,’’ he attack him. 
said. Mounting his troopers as (piickly as possible, 
lie went to the front. It was true, tliey were advancing. But 
when they saw Malcolm and liis horsemen they 
hesitated, then lialted, and, in the manner of natives, ^aicoim 
began to close in on their centre, llien, wavering, defeats them, 
they foil back. Py this time Malcolm had collected 
his men. Hiding at their head, he charged, overthrew the 
rebels—who, however, fought well in groups—drove them hack, 
followed them up into the town, and forced the and captures 
surviving combatants to take refuge in tho fort. the town. 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts of the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm know tho natives well. 
“ (live them a quiet night,” he said, “ and they will ^ 
save us tho trouble.” Ho was right, (^n tho morning evacuate 
of the 2iid of June tho strongest fort in the southern “ 

Maratha country was found deserted. 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in the guise of a pilgrim, to escape tlie ^ 

fate he had provoked. Every piossible ruse was had attempts to 
recourse to by the fugitives to ])affic the pursuit 
which, they soon learned, had been instituted after 
them. The man wlio had been dejiuted for that task, Mr. 
Frank Souter,* possessed qualities which did not 
permit him to lie easily baffled. He met ruse with <apturc(i 
ruse, and after a hot ])ursuit, captured the chief on 

the night of the ;Jrd.t 

* Afterwards Sir Frank Souter, Superintendent of Police in Bombay. He 
died in 1887. 

t The chief of Narguud was tried at Belgaon on the 11th of June. He 
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On learning of Mr. Afansoii's death, Colonel Jacob had taken 
(’oionei pronipteHt iiieasnreH to control tlie northern 

Jewob Staten of tlie territory. He forced the chief of 

aluntry Miraj, the l>e8t fortified town in the country, to 

give a pledge of his fidelity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shortly afterwards, the death of (xeneral Lester 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Erigadier-General in 
military command in the southern Maratha country. 

Under General .lacob's firm rule the country above the ghats 
M(Asuro8 subsided into quiescence, but below the moun- 

tAkcMi iSy him tains, along the Goa frontier, the Sawant rebels still 
<*()ntinned to keep a large number of Madras, Bom- 
l)ay, and Bortuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in the field. Want of concerf, however, naturally resulted 
from the action of troops serving under commanders independent 
iiiconcort ether. Eventually, in November, the 

vviththo rortuguese Viceroy, at a conference witli General 
Jacob, consented to place the whole of his field 
detachments under the command of the officer who 
should unite that of the Ikunbay troops. Under this agree¬ 
ment i^rigadicr-ficneral Fitzgerald of the Madras 
army took (command of the united forces, and an 
organised plan was arranged. I’liis was to hem in the tract 
occuj)ied by the rebels, and to inform them that unless they 
surrendered by the 20th November they would bo 
hunted down without mercy. On that date the band 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
These surrendered to the Fortuguese commander on the night of 
that day, and their ringleaders were subsequently transported 
to the rortuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Theiujcforward the j)eace of the Southern JIaratha country 
was assured. 


pleaded guilty, and in his ])lt*a stated that it wiLs the fear of arrest that had 
caused him to connnit the hl(M)dy deed. He was executed, in the presence of all 
the tr(x>ps and of a large iiumher of natives, on the Tith. It remains only to 
add that the IxHlies of the wife of whom 1 have spoken and the chief’s mother 
were found in the Mulparha river on the night of the 3rd. Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob states, in the work already referred to. that they drowned themselves, 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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i^OOK XV.—THK PACIFICATION OF OUDJl AND THE NORTH¬ 
WEST. REPR]:SSI()N OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 


CnAVTFAi I. 

Loin> C;VNNin(Ts oudu imioclamatiun. 

In the preceding' volume * 1 referred to tlie proclamation 

issued by Lord Canning regarding the taliikdars of 

Oudh, and of its reception in the victorious camp of 

Sir Colin Cami)bell; and 1 promised to deal with the subject 

more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that i)romiso. 

The Oudh proclamation, de8|)atc]ied by Lord (’aiming to Sir 
James Outram in liis capa(uty of (’hief Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a letter l)eariiig date tJie Brd of March, 

1858, directing that it should not be published until 
Lakhnao should have fallen, or, at least,'until that city (,i!!m'aiiuu. 
should lie at the mercy of the Hritish commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the Hritish for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
contpieror; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed their pros[)erity to the British (government; but tliat the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the i»rinciple 
that, before pronouncing sentence on tlie guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men—three of whom were rajahs, two zamindars, 


♦ Vol. IV. pages 285-7. 
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and one a ialiikdar --who had remained faithful 
\nIiniHOH i5) great iem})tatioiis, and who were not only 

ih(‘iniiuunt, declared “Iho 8ole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which tiiey held when Oudh came under 
British rule/’ hut were promised additional rewards. Rewards 
and honours in j)ro]K)rtionate measure were likewise promised 
to others in whose favour similar claims should ho estahlished 
to the satisfaction of the (iovernment. But, with 
to”thothese exceptions, the pro])rietary right in the soil of 
nmuindcr. the ])rovinc(5 Avas conliseated to the British (Jovern- 
ment, Avliich would dis])Ose of that right in such 
manner as might s(a‘m lifting. To th(‘ cliiefs, talukdars, and 
landowners, liowever, who should make immediate 
coiimnitatioii suhiiiissioM, Surrendering tJieir arms and obeying 
oi iMinisii- orders of the Chief (^)mmissioner, the procla- 

intMit. . •11 /• 1 • T 1 

mation promised the satedy ol their lives and ot 
their honour, provided that their hands were “ unstained with 
English blood murderously shed.’’ For any further indulgence, 
the proclamation added, and with regard to the condition in 
Avhich such men might, tliereafter be ])laced, “ they must throw 
themselves ujjon the justice and mercy of the British Covern- 
luent.” The proclamation ])romised, in conclusion, that to those 
amongst the classes referred to who should come forAvard 
prom})tly and give the Chief Commissioner their 8up])ort in the 
restoration of ])eaco and order, the indulgence Avould 
bo large, and that the (Jovernor-General Avouldhio 
inuniorof ready to AucAv liberally the claims Avhich they might 
aillf rnKiislI- acipiiro to the restoration of their former rights, 

women to Further, that Avhile partici})ation in the murder of 
mmy.' Fiiiglishmcii and EnglishAvomcn Avould exclude those 
Avho had ]mrtici])ated in it from all mercy, those, 
on the otluu* hand, Avho had protected English lives 
would be specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In the letter to which 1 have referred as accompanying the 
proclamation the Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. F. 
Ktone’B Edmonstone, Avas, as I have already stated, careful 

iir^Ser^' doAvii that it should not be published until 

Lakhnao should have been compiered or should lie 
at the mercy of the concpieror. It further prescribed that, 
when published, the proclamation Avas to be addressed only to 
the non-military inhabitants of the proAunce, and in no sense to 
the mutinous Sipahis. It expressed likewise the conviction of 
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Lord Canning tliat tlio tone of apparent severity wliieli cliarac- 
terised the proclamation was necessary, inasinncli as the 
announcement in such a state paper of a liberal and forgiving 


s})irit would be open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, the spirit of the proclamation was 
merciful and even lenient, in that it promised 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of 
death and imprisonment to the I’ajahs, talukdars, 
and zamindars, wlio liad fought and conspired 


fully cx])laiiis 
the mercy 
tljMt mi<lerlieH 
the a]>])arent 
severity of 
tl»e terms 
of tlio pro¬ 
clamation. 


against the (lovernment; that even the confiscation 


of estates was ratluu* a niertdful commutation of a severer 


punishment tlian a harsh measure of justice. Tlio letter con¬ 
cluded with suggestions to 8ir James Outram regarding the 
manner in which it might bo requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of varying grades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the ])roclamation 
on the 5th of March. Heading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com¬ 
mentary furnished by the letter, ho arrived at a mh; proiiama- 
conelusion regarding it the very reverse of tliat JiiJp.j.",!}, to'***' 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress thatintcudea 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him the 
Iiroclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
mouth of his Foreign Secretary, “ Do not judge the 
proclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered revolters. Hather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which those revolters liave brought upon them¬ 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.” Hut Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the circumstances which had 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to dUmS'lt. 
the Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, he 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 


in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would be but 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed in a letter, 
by the Governor-General; ho expressed his con¬ 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should be made public 
nearly all the chiefs and tdlukdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desjierate resistance. lie proceeded even to 
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urge oxteiiuating circumsiaT^ces for thoHc who had revolted, by 
declaring liin opinion—which, it must be admitted, was founded 
on fact—that the landownerH had been very unjustly treated in 
the land-Hettlenient aftcu* the annexation ; that, apart from this, 
th(dr sym]>at]iy witli tlie rebels had })een, in tlie actual circum¬ 
stances, only natujal ; tliat it was not until th(‘ JBritish rule in 
()udh had ])e(‘n ]>rouglit to a virtual end by tl)e mutineers that 
t he rajalis and talukdars liad sided against the Government ; that 
tliey ouglit to he treated ratlier as lionoiirahle enemies than as 
rebels; tliat they would be converted into relentless enemies H 
their lands were eonhscated, maintaining a guerilla war, wdiich 
would “ involve tln^ loss of thousands of Kur()])eans l)y battle, 
disease, and exj^osure” ; but that, if their lands were secured to 
them, they would at once aid in restoring order, and w'ould so 
co-op(;rate with the ])aramount ])ower as, before long, to render 
uniKJcessary the further presence of the large army then 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord (Winning r(‘plied, on the 10th, in a brief 
des]tatch, the nature of which remhu’s still clearer 
nnuciful intentions of his pro(*lamation. 
lirht npiy lod'erring to the ]»romise of safety of life and honour 
to the talukdars, chiefs, and landln)lders, unstained 
with Lnglish blood munh'rously shed, wlio should surrender at 
once and oh(‘V the ('r<lers of the ('hief (bmmissioner, liOrd 
(Winning authoris(Hl Sir .lames to am})lify it by an addition 
which, it* not very wid(‘ in itself, intimated as clearly as })ossible 
the nu'rciful intentions of the Governor-General, 
m.ivitiii ill- “ d\) those amongst them,’' ran this addition, “ who 
tcmions Hiii! sliall i)roin])tly come forward and give to the Chief 
( ommissioner tlicir support in tiie restoration oi 
p(‘ace Jind order, this indulgence will be large, and the 
(Jovernor-Geneial xvill be w illing to view liberally the claims 
Avhich tht'y may thus ac(pure to a restitution of their former 


rights.” 

Throe wand^s later Lord Canning replied at greater length to 
Outram’s remarks. In Mr. Ldmonstone’s despatch, 
dated the 31st of March, Lord (.'anning admitted 
that the peo])le of Oudh occu])ied a position, with 
respect to their allegiance to the ilritish Government, 
dilfering widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in the Governor- 
Goneral’s opinion, that dilicrence constituted no valid ground 


His 8( 0011(1 
«mi more 
<'lttlK)rate 
letter 
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for treating the eliic^fs aiul talukdars in the lenient maimer 
suggested l)y On train. Arguing in tlie s]>irit of the 
letter of the 3rd of .Mareh, In* again insistcMl that, 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
(leatli, transportation, and imprisonment were gn^at Loons, and 
that to have ottered more lenient terms would have been to 
tieat the relxds—not, as Ontram contended, as hononrahle 
(‘neniies—hnt as i^nemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Oiitram’s contt^ntion that tlui in justice of the land-settlement 
after the annexation liad im])ellod the landowners to rehel, Lord 
(banning simply declimHl to recognise the hypothesis. Ad¬ 
mitting that the policy of introdneing into Oudh a system of 
villag<‘ settlement in piace of the old settlement under talukdars 
might not have Leen altogether wise, liord Canning declined to 
h(‘lieve tliat the- conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
th(^ cons(‘(]nence of th.at ])olicy. He attrihnted that conduct 
rather to tin? repugnance they had lelt to sulfer any restraint of 
the arbitrary })owers they had till then exenused ; to a dimi¬ 
nution of their importance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding 
their armed followers and of living a peacxhul and ciamatLn. 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad¬ 
hered to liis proclamation. 

That 8ir James Outram did not at once realise the statesman¬ 
like nature and the really merciful tendencies of 
Jjord Canning’s proclamation mayat once be admitted. 

J’he end of the two men was really the same ; the in tho 

difference was in the manner by which that end 

should be attained. Sir James would have carried Canning ami 

leniency to a point at which lenieiujy would have aUkeTl'^ime.i. 

missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 

right to be severe, was prepared to be as merciful as Outrarn 

whenever the exercise of mercy should be politically desirable. 

The real character of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the action taken with respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. That nobleman had but recently taken ^ 

over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a 
member of the Whig Cauinet, Mr. Vernon Smith, 

In due course he received, about the 20 th of March, proclamation 
^ copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation, unaccom- 

VOL. V. 
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panied by any (‘X])l.'inatr>ry dociimont. Tn point of fact, Lord 
Canning, in transmitting tln^ jiroclaniation, liad written to 
]\Ir. Vernon Smith, a niemher of his own party, and 
wlio, in liis l»elief, still liehi the office of President 
of tlie J>Oiii(l of Control, a letter in which he stated 
lucIiocHsor, that th(^ ]H'o(^lamation required an explanatory 
<les]),atc]i wliich he had not had time to ])repare. 
IJnl’ortnnately, Mr. Vernon Smith neglected to pass 
of tlw*on that letter to his successor. He thus allowed 
misoiiH Jjord Kllenborougli to bedieve that the ])roclamation 

justitird it. stood aloiic, that it required no inter|)retation, and 

was to be pidgt‘d on its merits as an act of policy. 

Jt is not sur])rising that, reading tlie proclamation in this 
way, Lord Ihlenborough arrived at a conclusion 
nord not V(‘ry dissimilar to that with which Sir James 

ariiveritT^* ^ lutrani, ])oss(‘ssing all the advantages of proximity to, 
oonoiuHion and p(‘rsonal communicat ion with, Lord Canning, had 
Oua/formod bceii im])rt‘ssed. He condemned it as likely to raise 
I'youiruin, sucli a leriiu'nt in Oudh as would make pacification 
almost im]M)ssil)le. In accord with Outram, of whose 
views, howev(n\ lie was ignoiant, T.ord Ihlenborougli believed 
that the mode of settling th(‘ land timure when the British 


took possession (»f Oudh liad been in many w{iys unjust, and 
had been the chied' cause ol* the general and national character 
of the flisalfecti<ai in tliat ]u-ovinc(‘. Jle comduded—agreeing 
in this also with Outram—that tlu^ ])eo])le of Oudh would view 
with dismay a ])roclamation which cut them off, as a nation, 
from the ownershi}) of land so long clierished by them, and 
Avould deem it righteous to battle still mor(‘ energetically than 
before against a governimmt which could iidopt such a course of 
])olicy. ijord Ellenborough embodied these views 


and fiulwHlioM 
liiis vioN\8 ill 

a dcHpatri). 


in a des])atcdi to be transmitted to Lord Canning in 
the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 


Directors, added to tlnun an argument—also an 
argument of Sir Janies Outram—to the effect that the people of 
Oudh ought to be regarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and coiududed it with these stinging words: 
“ Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
p&ratrirUa deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
extended their clemency to the great body 
people. Ahu have acted on a different 
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principle. You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and you liave struck with what they will feel as 
the severest of jninishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

“ We cannot but think that the }n-eccdents from which you 
have departed will apptiar to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which a])}>oars in the precedent you 
have made. We desire, therefon*, that 3^)11 will mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of tlio decree of confiscation you 
have issued against tlie landowmu's of Oudh. We d(>siro to see 
l>ritish authority in India rest uj)on the. willing obedience of a 
contented [joople : there cannot be contentment wliero there is 
gene ral con fiscation. 

“ Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a 
countr}^ wliere the whole peo})le is rendered liostile by a sense 
of wrong; and, if it were ])Ossil)le so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to l>e desired.” 

Lord Ellenborough submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which he was a memljer. It received an approval whieh was 
unanimous. Three weeks later ho showed it to Mr. Bright with 
the view of its contents being made known to tlie House of 
Commons. 


So far as Lord Ellenborough was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed—the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without wiiiting for an explanation, and the dis- vVill^rkaowh, 
closure of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to 
its being presented to the House of Commons—were to 
fatal to his tenure of olliee. The matter having 
come under the cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debati^ wliich at the outset seemed 
likely to terminate the existence of the Government, Lord 
Ellenborough took upon himself tlie sole responsibility of the 
despatch, and resigned his office. 

Far different was the effect proluced by the receipt of the 
despatch upon Lord Canning, lie received it at 
Allahabad on the Idtli of June. Before its contents 
became known, rumours circulated that the Govern- 
ment of I^ord Derby had written a disagreeable 
letter to the Governor-General. “ 1 asked him,” Canning, 
wi’ote, at the time, one deeply in his confidence, “ if 
it was true that he had received something disagreeable. He 
said, almost indifferently, that it was impertinent; but he 
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tlid not care imicli; lie would answer what they wrote.” lie 
tlien entenal into a conversation regarding his Oudli policy. 
'I’iie n(;xt day, when the despatch liad been read by others, the 
}>revailing feeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
iinj>ertinenf, witli a look of e]>igramniatic point in tlio concluding 
sentences - tlios(i wliicli J have (jnoted—of which tlie writer was 
evidently prond. ]>nt, al)ove all, there arose a 
feeling of indignati(ni tliat a despatch so insulting 
In fii.‘ijiiixN slionld have b(‘en juiblished for the benefit of the 
natives, many of tliem still in revolt, as well as 
of tlu^ Anglo-Indians. 

]bit Lord (\anning had, at this crisis, a support not lc;ss grate¬ 
ful than th(‘ conlidence of tlie friends about liim. 
Lord ( luiTiitip: 'riie same mail brought him a C()])y of a resolution 
Kn'i'ijTtd (’ourt of Directors (ixpressing continued 

torcHign. (!oniid(uice in tluur (iovtunor-f leneral. Letters were 
r(‘C(‘iv(Ml from ]\Ir. Sidney Herbert, from Lord (fran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
ex})ressing sym]>athy and regard. In almost all these Lord 
(^anning was urged not to resign, but to carry on his own policy 
calmly, and t.o leave to the (lovernment the odium of recalling 
liim. Lord (’anning m.'ver tliought of resigning. 
tiHMilfhVuf ^ ixigarded Lord Ellenborough’s despatch as Achilles 
(ttingHo. would have regarded a javelin “hurled by the 
feebh*, liand of IViam,” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb his equanimity, he sat down coolly and calmly to pen a 
vindication of his policy. 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had been 
drafted and des})atched—^on the 27th of June—Lord 
Ho rmMvfs Canning received a long inivate letter from Lord 
Lord Derby. Derby hiiiiself on the subject of tlie point ot differ¬ 
ence. In this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord (Winning’s policy ; lie attributed Lord Ellen- 
borough’s des])atch to the conduct of Mr. Vernon Smith in with¬ 
holding the covering jirivate letter which accompanied the 
Oudh proclamation, and which gave the only intimation that 
further explanations would bo forwarded. Lord Derby con¬ 
cluded by virtually asking, almost pressing, Lord 
wkiiiK Mm Stay on, and spoke of the probability of 

toeuyon. Lord Stanley going to the Board of Control. To one 
in Lord Canning’s position such a letter from the 
chief of the cal)inet of which Lord Ellenborough had been a 
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inciuber was most satisfactory. It miglit almost bo said that 
bis policy w;ik viudieatod by liis enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own viudicjatioii was dated tho IHtli of June. 
It beti:an by alliidiiijr in a dioiified manner to the 

o w' n o Lord 

fact tliat tho des])atc]i censuring himself had been 
inatlo public in England three weeks before it i^t'piytotho 
reached his hands, and tliat in a few days it would 
be read in every station in Hindustan. Dwelling then upon 
the pain which tho (;ensure of his conduct by tlio Court of 
Directors would cause him, and ujion the manner in which tho 
})ublication of it would increase his difficulties, he declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what (juarter they might, 
would turn him from tho jiatli wliich he Ixdieved to be that of 
piildic duty. Ex[)ressing, then, his conviction that a cliange in 
the government of India at that time, taking jilaco under 
-circumstances which would indicate a re})iidiation of the jiolicy 
j)ursuod towards the Oudh rebels, would seriously retard the 
])acification of the country, he proci'eded to declare his belief 
tdiat that policy liad been from tho first mercilul without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of tho dignity ol’ 
the (jrovei nment; tliat it had made manifest to tho ^ 

people of reconquered districts all over India, in- m nary. 
<duding Oudh, that tho indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should be fiee from atrocious crime, would be large ; 
and that the Oudh proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
tliat policy, offered the best and earliest jirospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not lay 
down of his own act tho high trust which he had the honour to 
hold, yet that if, after reading the vindication of his 
policy, tho Court of Directors should see fit to with- 
hold their confidence from him, he then preferred his respectful 
yet urgent recjuest that he might be relieved from the office of 
Hovernor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to Lord 
Ellenborough’s strictures, and to assert the grounds upon which 
his convictions of tho soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to tho former, Lord Canning referred to the 
extraordinary manner i^ which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the people of Oudh, as 
if they were fighting in a righteous cause—a manner bJ^rougiir* 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, but 
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quite uiijustifiaLlc in a minister of the Queen of England, who 
herself was actually (^ueen of Oudh also. He declined to 
discuss the ])olicy which, in 18.5r)-r)6, had dictated the aiaiexa- 
tion ; it was not his aet, nor had ho ever been empowered to 
undo it. I>ut he felt it incumbent upon him to 
mlt])()int out tlie disastrous results which might follow, 
iniwvhicf iiiK should tlio jKiople of Oiulli be encouraged, by such 
milJ'huIlivv r(*asoniiig as tliat contained in the despatch, to 
inliiT* *' (Huitiiiue tli(‘ir resistance. At the actual moment, 
th(‘ cliiefs oi' the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
w(ir(} united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
sympathy, but, he addcMl, if it should iKa-oino manifest that the 
Eritish (jovcniiment shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, the Eegam, as the representative in the held of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of tlie country, and all tlie other factious would 
merge in hers. 

Lord C^anning prefac(*d the defence of his proclamation by 
stating tliat he had (*arly in the year proceeded to 
Oon iKT of Allahabiid chielly that ho might be able to investigate 
(laniatioii. the State of Oudh ; that he soon determined to 
make a dihenuice in the nu^asures to be adopted for 
the pacification of the country, between the mutinied Sipaliis 
and the Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not be put to death 
for appearing in arms against the authorities, unless they had 
committed actual murder; that the general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should be confiscation of estates, a punish¬ 
ment recognised by Native States as the fitting consequence of 
the ofience, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or Rajput; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to the severity or 
lightness of the ofience; which would enable the Government 
to reward friendly taliikdars and zamindars, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many cases, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice—many of the tiihikdars having acquired their estates b}" 
spoliation of the village communities; that, as a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only be right to restore those estates 
to the village communities; but that, as there would be insu¬ 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would be better to take 
the forfeited estates of the rebellious talukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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this vindication ended ]nactically the crisis caused by 
Lord Ellenborough’s hasty act. The result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the presence of a ministry of an 
opposite party, more firmly in the saddle, and to cani>ii»Kof 
give him greater strength to carry out the ])olicy 
which he believed to be adapted to the circum- letter, 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of 8ir James Oiitram to the Supreme Council 
enabled Lord Canning to jdace at tlie head of the Oudh province 
a man avLo, imbued with liis own views, was certain to carry 
out his policy with the vigour arising from conviction. 

JJie new (Jiief (Vjminissioner of (iiidh was iMi*. Ivobert Mont¬ 
gomery.^' Mr. Montgomery was a man wlio, witli a 
tliorougli acquahitaiiec with administrative duties, 
combined great decision of tdiaracter, a sound judg¬ 
ment, and a tliorough knowledge of native cliaracter. He had 
been the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in tlio 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those I'csolute 
measures which made the fall of Dchli ])ossible, dents, 
and, in the earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from Labor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native troops, which, carried out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as 1 have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

►Such was the man to whom, in the month May 1858, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carrying out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous jiroclamation. Mont- 
Mr. Montgomery, without ignoring the proclama- ^ 

tion, did not put it into rough action. He used it yarding 
rather as a lever, by the judicious employment ot ciamation. 
which he could bring about the results at which the 
Governor-General professedly aimed. The situation was, for 
the first three months of his tenure of office, in 
many respects remarkable. The larger number of 
the relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to the 

* Afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Council of India. He died in 1887- 
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Lttkhna(» Lakliiwio. Considering tlio part which 

that cdty, and more especially the classes of its 
inhabitantH to which J liavc referred, had played in the rebellion, 
it was (‘S})0cially necc'ssary to exercise over it a strict su])or- 
vision. In the j)rovinces an entirely different feeling 
rroviiuus. }>n5vailed. There the rule of the king of Oiidli had 
planted no seeds of loyalty or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in race to the great bulk of the ])eophi of Oudh, 
the king and his courtiers Imd been tolerated, first, 
JVciiiiK l)ecause tln^y were th<u-e, and, secondly, because they 
JowiraitiH- ex(;rcised no strict su})ervising power, but had 

been content to be the nominal rulers of the great 
landowneis, ]>erinifted 1o carry on, very much in 
accordance with their own wishes, their feudal rule. Idie central 


fVcIiiiK “f 
the ])»‘()plr 
fowaiilM tin* 
king. 


power, as exercisiid by the kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a sto}) to rapim; and oppression only when that rapine and 
oppression had attained a magnitude so great that to ignore the 
evil would have produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders tow^ards the royal 
family of (hidh was not loyalty ; it was not affection ; it was 
not syin])athy ; it was scarcely contentment. Forhaps the term 
that best descril>es it is the term toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exercising a kind of normal 
suzerainty which j^ei initted them to do just as the}^ liked. 

Tow^ards the British rule, exercised as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately ))receded Sir Henry 
rVgmifng*"*^ Lawrcncc, they entertained a different feeling. Jn 
ruU‘ strong contrast with the selfish sway of the Muham¬ 
madan kings of Oudh, the Brilisii rule had made itself 
felt in every comer of the province. The reforms it had intio- 
duced, the iinpiiries which it made, had been so sweeping, that 
an almost universal feeling had risen amongst the 
verj’hostile, laudowuiers that it was not to be endured. If the 


King of Oudh had ])een King Log, the British rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
bad hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards the deposed 
dynasty, but from hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
were to the persons and the race of their Muhammadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the British to restore them. 

When, then, Lakhnao had fallen, the talukdars and the land- 
ownere generally wore as far as they had ever been from sub¬ 
mission to the British authority. Could the Begam show a 
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strong front, they might yet com1)ine wilh her 

for the restoration of the ancient dynasty in the 110 ciMitriil 

person of one of its memhers. Bnt, as theie did 

not appear in the held any force sufficiently strong 

to rally round, the landowners and other rebel leaders fought 

each for himself, each hoping that some great benefit would 

accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont¬ 
gomery might otherwise have had to encounter had 
there been one fixed purpose and concentration of 
action among the malcontents. But still the task ^ 


before him was no light one. He met it with all 


Mont- 
fioincry's 
(lilliciiltK 
wliiuli arc, 
iicvi*rthelo»fl, 


the skill, the temper, and the pidgiiieiit which might 
nave been expected trom so experienced a ruler ot greut. 
men. Ho exhausted every means of jiorsuasion at 
the same time that he brought clearly to the view of the 
landowners the fixed diiterinination of the British „ 

. TT 111 1 • Ilummg 

(loveriimeiit. He was thus able to restore iii some them; 
few districts the lapsed British authority. To reor¬ 
ganise that authority in those deaf to his persuasions, 
he was content to wait until the forcible measures liithority 


inaugurated by his military coadjutor, 8ir Hope j'lS. 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What those measures were I shall relate in the next chapter. 
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CIIArTER II. 

■niK I’ACiriOA’I'ION’ OF OUOIt. 


M iiEN I last refcnaal to (Joiioral IIopo flraiit,* lie was inarchii]<j; 

, It) th(^ fort of Jalalabad near Lakluiao. The date 

Hojic (irniit 1 /. »« I • 1 • f i 1 

Avjis 11 k‘ ](>th of Leaving JiLS force to enter 

tli.'it ])lac(‘, llie ^'(‘iieral, jest tlien noiniiiated Ji Knight Com¬ 
mander of the i^atli for his services in tlie field, rode into 
Lalvhnao to consult witli i\l r. iMontgommy, the recently appointed 
(diief (Vunmissioner. Montgomery informed iiim that the 
Kan]i])iir road was again endangered hy Beni iMadlni, an influ¬ 
ential taliikdar, who lia<l likc'wise caused proclamations to he 
distrihnted in Laklinao, warning th(‘ inhabitants to (juit that 
city, as it was to be attack(Hl. (hi rc'cciving tliis information, 
Hope Grant, taking with him the odrd Foot instead of the 38th, 
and substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Olpherts’s, returned 
to Jalalabad, and started thence in pursuit of JFmi Madhu on 
the 25th of May. 

For some time Beni Madhu was invisible. ITope Grant fol¬ 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Banni, where 
iJ^nrMiUUiu. beem report(Ml to be ‘‘with a force of eighty- 

five thousand men ; but the talukdar and his men 


had vanished. On the 4th of June the »Sikh Kajah of Kapurthala 
joined Sir Hope witli nine liundred Siklis and three brass 
6 -pounders. 

Hope Grant posted this reinforcement at the Banni bridge. 


Then, 
leaving the 
pursuit, 
marches 
against a 
reliel toroc 
at Nawtib- 
ganj. 


and, leaving the pursuit of Beni Madhu, marched 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
but more really formidable—being fifteen thousand 
strong—who had taken up a strong position at 
Nawabganj, on the Faizabad road, eighteen miles 
from Lakhnao. G rant’s division was tolerably strong.f 
Leaving, then, a small force at the other Nawabganj, 


♦ Vol. IV. page 849. 

t It consisted of the 1st and 2nd battalions Rifle Brigade, the 5th Panj^ib 
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on the Kanhpnr road, ho marched on Cliinhat. There ho 
found another column, twelve hundred strong, under Colonel 
Ihirnell. Placing his baggage under charge of that officer, 
ho quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12th 
of June to march against the rebels. 

These latter had taken up a position exceptionally strong. 
They occu|)iod a large j>lateau, covi^red on three 
sides by a stream crossed l)v a bridge at a little 
distance from the town. (.)n the lOurtJi side was uio rebels. 
Jungle. Grant. Imlts 

Hope Grant, liaving witli him a trustworthy 
guide, led liis force across tlie complicated country 
between ( Jiinliat and tin* plateau during tlie night, and reached 
the bridge mentioned about half an hour liefore daybreak. He 
lialtcd liis (M)liimn to allow his men to rest and get tlieir break¬ 
fast, and tli(‘n marched on the I'cbels. His plan was to turn 
their right and interpose between them and the jungle. His 
men would do the rest. 

At daybreak Hope Grant cro.ssed the bridge and fell on the 
rebels. He took them completely by surprise. Their 
forces, divided into four parts, each commanded by 
a separate leader, had no time to concentrate, and 
had made no plan to act with unanimity. Hope Grant had 
struck at their centre, and this move liacl grciatly contributed 
to their confusion. Still, they fought very gallantly. “ A large 
body of fine daring zamindari men,” wrote Sir Hope in his 
journal,^ “ brought two guns into the open and attacked us in 
rear. I have seen many battles in India, and many 
bravo fellows fighting with a determination to 
conquer or die, but 1 never witnessed anything 
more magnificent than the conduct of these zamindaris,” They 
attacked Ilodson’s Horse, who could not face them, and by their 
unsteadiness imperilled the two guns attached to their regiment. 
Grant at once ordered up the 7th Hussars, and directed one of 
the batteries to open on the zamindarls. The fire from four 

Infantry, five hundred Hodson’s Horse under Lieutenant-Colonel Daly; one 
hundred and fifty Wale’s Horse, under Prendergast; two hundred and fifty 
Bruce’s Horse Police, under Hill; the 7th Hussars, under Colonel wSir William 
Russell; two squadrons Queen’s Bays; Mackinnon’s Horse Artillery; and 
Gibbon’s and Carleton’s batteries. The whole of the cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Hagart . 

* Incidents of the Sepoy War, by Sir Hope Grant and Captain Knollys. 
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guns of this ))attery movvorl them down with terrible effect, but 
did not force them to retire. After the guns had 
'irHperiitr ])layed u]>on tliem some time, the 7th Hussars came 
u]), and, charging through them twice, forced them 
to give way. Tlie fact that round the two guns 
of Ilodson's Horse tliere Jay, after the comliat was over, a 
Jiundred and tweuty-fivc reb(d corpses, testities to the valour of 
tliese gallant levies. After tliree liours’ fighting, the rebels fell 
l>ack, heaving on the field six guns and about six hundred dead. 
'J'lie Jlritisli lost sixty-seven in killed and w(mnded. In addition, 
thirty-three men died from sunstroke, and two hundred and 
fifty were taken into hospital. 

This victory had very important results. The rebels had 
from all sides been flocking to Nawabganj to swell 
the formidable column already there. But Hope 
Clrant struck dismay all around. The defeat was so crushing 
that the fugitives left the vicinit}^ of Lakhnao, each of the four 
j)arlies taking a different direction. The concentrating move¬ 
ment was thus effe(!tually stopp(‘d. 

iSir Ho])e left his force at Nawabganj and returned to Lakh- 
nao to consult with Montgomery, whom this victory 
»«‘nt ^ had allowed for the first time to breathe freely. 

r«'ii.*v(; Mtin p'l-om Lakliiiao he was ordered by Sir Colin Camp- 
‘ bell, in the third week of July, to march to the 

relief of Man Sing, a famous Ivajah,* who, having at one time 
taken part with the rebels, had listened to the advice of Mr. 
Montgomery, and returned to his allegiance. For this he had 
been denounced by Jiis former associates, and at the moment 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousand 
strong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain the adherence of so 
])owerful a chieftain, Hope Grant at once despatched 
the 90th regiment, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, Bra- 
syeFs Sikhs, Mackinnon's troop of horse artillery, 
and four hundred cavalry to Nawiibganj to supply 
the place of the troo])S ho should take on thence, and with these 
latterf he set out on the 22nd of July. 


Hope (irant 
«lart8 lo 

carry out 

the order. 


* Vol. III. page 267. 

t The 1st Madras Europeans, the 2iid battalion Rifle Brigade, the 1st 
Panjab Infantry, the 7th Ilu.ssars, five hundred Hudson’s Horse, twelve light 
guiis, and a train of heavy guns. 
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Before starting with Sir TTope on this oxpe(litlt>n it may ho 
convenient to the reader to realise as far as possible ^ 

tlie exact position at the moment of the several relxd (.( Uiru.u'r 
parties in Ondh. Of these, counting as one tlio 
forces of the Begam and tier alleged paraiuonr, 

3 ramu Khan, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
dimensions. The nine greater divisions disposed at the tiiiKi of 
sixty or seventy thonsand armed men, witli forty or fifty gnns. 
^lore than half of these wer<‘ said to have their liead-ijnarters 
under tlie command of the Begam and Mamu Klniu at Chanka 
Ghat, on the Gaglira, not far from F.aizahad; but a, considerable 
body of them wore besieging Man Singh, d'lio remainder—led 
by such men as liamhakhsh, Baliiimith Singh, (liandabakhsli, 
Giihib Singh, Narpat Singh of Biiiya not<)ri(‘ty, Bhopal Singh, 
and Finizshah—were seatb^red all over th(‘. ]>rovince, nev(;r long 
at the sam(j plae.(% hoping that a chance blow might give tlieiu 
victory or |)lnndcr. 

Hope (Jrant, urged by hd-ters from Man Singh to the ofTc^ct 
that, unless speedily relieved, he could not answer 
for the conseipiences, ])nshed on rapi<lly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that the rnmoiir of his advance had all, or (»r 

almost all, the effect of the advance itself. When , 

Within a lew days journey ol Man Singh s strong- upprouch, 
hold of Shahganj, he learned that the besieging 
force had melted away ! 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English armj’ 
was advancing by rapid marches, the besiegers took 
fright, and broke up into three divisions. One of 
these fled towards Gondah, a second to Sultanpiir, diviHioim. 
on the Giimti, a third to Tiinda on the Ghagra. 

Hope Grant moved tlien, not the less rayiidly, on Faizabad; 
thence he proceeded to the ghat of Ajudhia, and 
found a considerable body of ndiels pushing forth in HopeOrant 
boats to the opjiosite side of the river. He opened Faizabii^i, 
on these and sank all but one. The crows for the 
most part escaped. The next day he had an interview witli 
Rajah Man Singh. 

But he did not rest idle at Faizabad. Sultanpiir having been 
indicated to him as the next point of attack, Hope 
Grant detached thither a column composed of the 
1st Madras Fusiliers, the 5th Panjab Rifles, a detach- to Suitanpar. 
mont of 7th Hussars, three hundred Hodson’s Horse, 
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and a troop of Horse Artillery under the command of Brigadier 
Horsford. Horsford was delayed by heavy rain, but at last, on 
the 7th of August, he s(‘t out, and on the 12th arrived within 
four miles of the town, se])arated from it by the river Sai. 

Horsford, having ascertained by means of a reconnaissance 
that the enemy were in force, that the river was 
])eeuliarly favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
HtreiiKth oi sage would be disputed, reported that state of aftairs 
suitliiipar^^ to I lope Grant. Almost simultaneously with the ar¬ 
rival of that repoj t, Hope Grant received a telegram 
from the (VjmiiiandiU-in-C-liief informing him that the Sultan- 
j)tjr rebels numbered fourteen thousand men, that they had 
fifteen guns, and tliat it was advisable that he should reinl'orce 
Horsford with tlie 1 title Brigade. 

Nothing loth, Hope Grant ordered U]) the 5drd from Darya- 
abad, and, taking the 1 titles with him, pressed for- 
oirto uur” ward to reinforce Horsford. He reached that officer 
iiornfuni. Oil the 24th of August, and, iit once changing the 
position of the British cam]), resolved to cross the 
following morning. Tlie remainder of that day he employed 
in making rafts. On these, early on the morning of the 2oth, 
he sent over tlie Ist Madras Fusiliers and the 5th Panjab in¬ 
fantry, then, though with great difficulty and after one or two 
mishaps, he landed on the ojiposite bank two 9-poundor guns. 
Colonel Galwey, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
carried two villages in his front, at a point where the river 
forms a bend and where the rebels had a picket. The llifles 
Avere sent over in support of this advanced jiarty. 

It was not till the 27th of August that the 
main body had completed the passage of the river, 
and even then tlie heavy guns, artillery park, 
hos|)ital, and a wing of the 5drd were left on the 
furtlier bank. Nor did the British force even then 
atta(;k. On the evening of the 28th, however, the 
rebels became the assailants, but, after a sharp fight, 
they were repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultanpur 
to the conqueror. 

It is difficult to follow the Oudh rebels in their continuous 
The mirches counter-marches. But few of the old 

and counter- Sipahis, the men who had been the backbone of the 
the mutiny, were now among them. Their fluctuating 

numbers were composed almost entirely of the ad- 


Aftor 

crossing the 
river, 

iUKl a series 

i>f comi>ats, 
the rebels 
nbandoii 
Sultuapur. 
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herents and vassals of the ttilukchirs and landowners of the 
province, aided by the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
gaols. Their movements were extremely irregular. One day 
they appeared to retire into Amethi, a fort twenty-fi ve miles 
from Sultanpur, seven miles in circumference, composed of mud 
walls and surrounded by a pingle, tin; residence of Lai Madhu 
^ingh, a young chief determined in his liostility to tlie Lritish; 
tlion they were lieard of near Mnzalfarnagar, then 
at Kamj^ur Kasia. It became evident to Sir Hope 
that nothing would drive them to submission but 
force, and he had full instructions to use it. The 
season, however, was unhealthy, and, when ho en- uie 

tered Sultanpur, he resolved, with the concurrence rainy season, 
of Sir (.-olin Campbell, to postj)one further 0 ]>erations 
till the middle of October. 

Whilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Grant’s force are 
waiting with anxious hearts for the period of re¬ 
newed action, it may not bo inopportune to take a 
rapid glance at the events which had been occurring iioiiiikimTui, 
in the meanwhile in other parts of the disturbed 
})rovince. 

In the last volume’*^ I recorded the close of the Eohilkhand 
campaign and the death of tlie Maulavi, the daring Ahmad 
Ulla of Faizabad ; but, although the campaign was terminated, 
some time elapsed ])eforo the border lands of Oudh and of Eohil¬ 
khand were completely ])acitied. Many landowners on both 
sides of the border resented the conduct of tlie Eajah of Powain, 
and took up arms to punish, if they could, an act which they 
regarded as treachery in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
however, that the rebels could not agree amongst themselves, 
and they soon began to act independently of each other. One 
leader, named Nizam Ali Khan, with a considerable 
following, threatened the station of Pilibhit. Then 
there appeared in the field the whilom pseudo-vice¬ 
roy of the province, the treacherous [lensioner Khan Bahadur 
Khan, with about four thousand followers; the ^ , 

Nawab of Farrukhabad with five thousand; and Uahiidur 
Walayat Shah with about three thousand. The 
authorities, however, were on their guard. They J,!^®rukiittba(i 
sent a small force, including the cavalry com- Naw^b. ** ' 


* Vol. IV. pages 380-7. 
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manded by the gallant ])o Kantzow, to protect 
rowain, and tliey iiri^ed the corpulent Rajah of that 
place to keep hifi levies, two thonsiind strong, in constant 
training. This measure saved I’owain : but in other parts of 
Kohilkhand it was found difheult to put down disorder. To¬ 
wards th(^ end of August, indeed, Ali Khan Mewati, acting in 
concert witli the Nizam Ali Klian above alluded to, 
Ther<‘iK'is apju'oaclicd so near Ih'bbhit as to menace Niiriah, 

Nuria/i. a lai-ge village ten miles only from that Ilritish 

military post. 

The for(H^ at ]h'lj])liit was commanded by Capiain Robert 
Larkins, 17tli Ranjjib infantr 3 ^ It consisted of the 2nd Ranjab 
cavalry under Captain Sam Rrowne,* the 17 th Panjab infan- 
tryj* under Cajdain Larkins, the 24th Panjab pioneersj under 
Knsign Chalmers, and a detachment of Kurnaun levies under 
Lieutenant Cunlifle. Poth Captain Larkins and the 
cliief civil ofheer, Mr. Malcolm Low, considered that 
lutMi uiulcr the occupation of Niiriah by the rebels was at all 

hoWi^'iie ' hazards to bo prevented. Larkins accordingly de- 

viiiugc. tached a hundred men of tlio 24th pioneers and one 

hundred 2nd Panjjib cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Craigie, to hold that village, Mr. Low accompanying the party. 

Craigie—who, as senior officer, commanded—reached Nuriah 
on the 28th of August. On the following morning the rebel 
chiefs 1 have named came down with three guns, 
Cruigio three hundred infantry, and a hundred cavalry to 
the rebels, attack the place. Craigie made excellent dispositions 
to meet them outside the town, and checked their 


advance. So well did the rebels light, however, that, when 
nineteen of their cavalry met in a hand-to-hand encounter a 
party of the 2nd Panjab cavalry under Risaldar llakdad Khan, 
fourteen of the nineteen were killed lighting. This 
and compels occurred Oil the left flank. On the right flank 
baX. ^ ” Craigie rejmlsed them in person. They then fell 
back on Sirpiirah, three miles distant. 

Larkins, hearing at Pilibhit the enemy’s fire, thought it 
advisable to reinforce Craigie. Accordingly he directed a 
hundred and fifty 2nd Panjab cavalry, and a hundred 


♦ Now Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., K.C.B. 
t Now the 25th Native Infantry, 
j Now the 32nd Native Infantry. 
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Kiimanu levies to proceed at once, under the orders . 

of Captain Sam Browne, to Niiriah. Browne set soVitVo^ ^"* 
at once, and reached Nuriah at 4 o’clock that 
evening. 

Ho at once reconnoitred the rebel ])osition. It was on a risiiig 
ground or mound, amid the (h'hrin of the ruined 
village of Sirpurah, separated from Nuriah by an nfconnoitros, 
inundated tract of country nearly a mile in width, 
the inundating water varying from one to two feet. From that 
side Browne saw that it was impossible to attack. 

It was possible, however, to assail the position from 

the other side. The energetic magistrate, Mr. aetonr an.i 

Malcolm IjOw, having procured him guides in the 

persons of an old woman and a boy, Browne started 

at midnight to make the detour necessary for the success of 

his plan. 

Taking with him two hundred and thirty Pan jab cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty 17th Native Infantry, a hundred 
24th pioneers, and a hundred Kumaun levies, 

Browne worked round the enemy’s right flank, the\eftrcar 
and by daybreak reached a position on his loft rear 
admirably adapted for his purpose. The fatigue had aiscovemi. 
been great, and Browne halted for a few juinutes to 
refresh men and horses. Whilst so halting the rebels discovered 
him, and at once made preparations to resist him, bringing- 
three D-poiinders to bear on his advance, and posting 
one on their proper right flank. There was no iuvim:es. 
time for further rest, so Browne at once moved 
forward. 

Covering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict; 
orders not to fire, but to use the bayonet only, Browne pushed 
his infantry forward through some grass jungle which served 
to screen their movements. Very soon, however, 
the enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on cnemy’H 
tne left, which were marching on the open road, uie advance, 
Browne, who was with that cavalry, seeing the 
effect which one of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, was 
producing, galloped up to it, accompanied only by an orderly, 
and at once engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter with 
the gunners, hoping to prevent them working their piece till 
the skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
who attacked him Avith great fierceness, BroAvne attained his 
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oLjf^et. Ilf3 did ]>rcv(‘iit the working of the gun 
‘Skirmishers came np and r(‘lieved him. In 
KiiniKTH, tlie fight, liowever, ho was first wounded on the knee; 

immediately aft(‘rwards his left arm was severed 
at the, shoiild(‘r. As lie recadved tin's tma-ilde wound, Lis horse, 
striK'k in tlie face, reanMl iij) and L ll ])aek on him. Just then 
thi) AVirdi-major of Jiis regiment, followed hy two or three* 

I. others, rushed in, and, fhough the former was 

s.v(niy sev(*r(‘ly wounded, they ke^pt the rel)elB at hay, 
u.HUMi.a, sav(*d their commanding olYieer. Immediately 

jMit Kniii'^ afteu’wards tin* infantry came u]), hayoneted the 
iisi.umt. o'nnners, and secured the* gun which lYrowne had 
captnr(*d.'* 

To go hack for a momemt. Whilst Itrowne was thus engaging 
flu* guniKU’s, tin* skirmisheis had aelvaneed steadily 
ihra'ritiiry ^^'ithout firing a shot until (‘lose to the position, 
jmsii oil. when a hody ol' the (*nemy\s infantry lying in the 
grass jumped up and fired. On this the skirmishe]“s, 
firing a vo]h*y, daslied on, secured the* gun, and, aieled hy the 
sn]>])orfs and r(*s(‘rve, carri(*d the jiosition. 

d’he.^ (.‘avalry on lie* j’ight, me'anwhile, ))ushing on, had, 
sinnilfiUK'ously wilh th(*ir comi'ades on the left, 
coiii|.i('to attacked tla* (*nej)iY‘s flank, ajid e^ai)tur(Ml one gun. 

llijs (■om])h*le*d fli(‘ir discomfitui'e. they broke 
and fled into fhe jnngh‘, followe'd, as far as it was 
possible to fe)lh)w them, hy the vietoriems horsemen. Their loss 
had he‘en lieavy, aniounling to thre*(^ hunelreal men killeel, 
their four gnus, the'ir amuiunitiem, anel theii* stores. The two 
rehe*l h‘aelers <\scape(l, though one of them, Nizam Ali Khiin, 
had hee'ii wounded. 

in eastern Oudli, near Allahahael, i]ie‘re Avere about this time 


ImiI 

Ills |»oinl. 


Afoaiiw liilt', 
the inl'.'itiiry 
oil. 


('Olll|ll('to 
ticical ol tlir 
Ifitcis. 


* F<*w intiR’ ^alluiif (locds Eiiin this were jicrfoniied duriii<r the war. Mr. 
Malcolm Low, wlio was near Browne at the time, considered the daring act of 
prowess to liave lieen tlie m(‘ans of preventing t)ie relief gunners reloading and 
firing upon the infantry at the most critical jieriod of the whole action. Sir 
William Mansfield stated tliat in his opinion and in that of Sir Colin, the affair 
was very brilliant," and as "* quite one of the })est tilings we have seen of the 
sort, the attack by you liaving Im'cii made in a most soldierly manner and 
secundum artem." Captain Browne received the Victoria Cross for his daring. 
The reputation of this gallant officer as a man of great ability and conduct had 
aln^adj been made, and be bad subse(}uently shown himself as qualified tn 
conduct large operations in tlio held as be wu.s Avilling to risk bis life in tlie 
cause of duty. 
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many Told and daring talukdars, the men who had i. ^ t .j-n omiii 
already caused trouble to Lorigden at Azamgarh, and ' 

who were at this time exerting themselves to the utmost to 
stimulate o})position to the British. They went so far, indcHnl, 
as to threaten with condign juinishnient any niembtu* of their 
class who should sulanit to or aeeept tlu‘ friendshij) of th(^ 
common enemy. On these thri'ats they a(;led. Balju Kampar- 
shad Singli, a talukdar of Suraon who had dis])layed British 
S3Uiipathies, was attacked b)^ some of tliese cam- 
federated rebels, Avho l)urned his house, sacked the 

1 IT* If* 1 1 • -1 • siulvOd fty 

town, and took iiimselt and ins laniify ])risoners. iiM^nixis. 
On the intelligenee of this outrage reaching Allaha¬ 
bad Ijord CainiiLiig hastil^^ organised a small forcua tt) be di‘- 
signatod the Suraon tiid<l force, eom])osed of two 
Jiundred and sixty of tin* d2nd foot, eighty of the ^ I’.ritisli 
A4th foot, the 7tli Ban jab infantiy, seventy men ^ ' 

Bras^mr's Sikhs, titty-two troo])ers (Jth iMadras liglit 
i^avalry, sixty sabres Labor light liorse, detachments .ii^ino. 
of horse and foot artilhny, and nine guiis and 
mortars, and plac(Ml tliem under the eomnmnd of Brigadi(‘r 
Berkeley, C.B., with directions to reassert British authority in 
that i)art of the C"untiy. 

Berkohy^ crossed the Ganges on the 12t]i of July, and on the 
idth came in sight of a body of rebels at JJaliaiii. „ 

Dahain was not properly a fort. It was ratlu'r a 
large area of jungle suri'ounded ly a dilapidatcid earthen wall 
ami ditch, and fenced with a thoiny abattis. In the centre of 
the cnclosui’o was a square ]>rick-house. On Bcrkele 3 '’s approach 
the rebels retired within the enclosure, allowing the I^ritish to 
occup 3 ^ village and the jungle outside without opposition. 
Berkeley awaited for the arrival of liis heav^^ guns, and thmi 
opened tire; but the result, owing to the dense nature of the 
jungle, not being satisfactoiy, he sent on his infantiy to storm. 
The result was entirely successful. About two 
hundred and lifty rebels were killed in the ditch 
alone ; as many more, chased through the jungle, 
were cut down by the cavalry and the horse artillciy. 

Besting on the 15 th, Berkeley' proceeded on the 1 Gth to the 
fort of Tirul, seven miles north of Suraon. He found ix-scription 
this fort in the middle of an impenetrable thorny 8uruori. 
jangle, through which a few paths were cut in directions only 
known to the natives of the place ; and it had walls, liastions, 

0 2 
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ditches, escarps, like a miniature fortress, with a stronghold in 
the centre, into which tin? garrison could retire on Leing closely 
pressed. There were only three guns on the bastions, but the 
walls were loop-holed for musketry. So thick was the jungle 
around that Berkeley could scarcely gain a view of 
the fort; lie therefore deemed it prudent to em¬ 
ploy his mortars and a 24-pounder before sending 
in his infantry. This pdan succeeded. The enemy evacuated 
the jdace during the night, leaving behind them 
their three guns and their gun-ammunition. The 
fort was then destroyed. 

By a somewhat similar train of opierations, Berkeley cajitured 
and destroyed a fort at Bhairpur. Having thus completed th('. 

work entrusted to him, he returned with his field 
force to Allahabad. After a brief interval, he was 
again sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
at distances accessible from Allahabad. In this 
manner he extended his force as far as Partab- 
garh. Pushing on, then, to Sultanpiir, he touched 
Hop(i (Irani’s force, and they united the line 
of posts direct from Allahabad to Lakhnao. 

The force under Eoweroft, and the Pearl brigade acting with 
it under Ca])tain Sotheby, whom we left at Amorha 
at the end of Ajiril, had fallen back on Captainganj. 
In the interval there was occasional sharp fighting. 
On the 9th of June a detachment of both services, 
led by Major Cox, the sailors commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
and some twenty marines by Lieutenant Pym, marched on 
Amorha, where, it had been ascertained, Muhammad Husen had 
arrived in force. Cox divided his detachments into two parts ; 
one led by himself, the other—to which were attached the 
sailors and marines—by Major J. F. Eichardson. Setting out at 
2 o’clock in the morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Amorha, they were suddenly met by a 
heavy fire from skirmishers thrown out by the rebels. 
Pym and the marines drove these in: Cox then 
opened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
made to outflank him, he drove the rebels out of the place. 

Nine days later a larger debochment of Eoweroft’s force again 
and Harhd attacked the same rebel letider at the head of four 
thousand men at Harha, and inflicted on him a 
defeat so crushing that he fled from that piart of the country. 
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A little later Itowcroft moved with his force to TTir, iiowcrort 
ill the Gorakpiir district, to guard the frontier until 
the advance of Sir Hope Grant in force should sweep iiTr. 
the districts below him. 

Isolated actions in the more western part of the province 
produced results not less beiieiicial. It happened 
that on the 7th of August a rebel band, the advance 
of the force of the rebel Firuzsliah, attacked the Moimu. 
station of Mohan, on the river Sai, seventeen miles 
from Lakhiiao on the road to Fathgarh. Mohan was one of the 
places in which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
the time the head-(]uartors of tlie Deputy Oommissioner of the 
district, Mr. l*at Garnegy, already mentioned in these pages.* 
At Mr. Cariiegy's disposal was a native police battalion. The 
river Sai, close to Mohan, was traversed 1)y a bridge. On the 
evening of the 7 th of August the rebel band referred to, iium- 
beriiig two liuiidrcd infantry and a hundred and fifty cavalry— 
the advance guard of a larger force—drove in the police pickets, 
crossed the bridge, and made every preparation to attack the 
town the following morning. 

Information of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, C.B., 
commanding at Nawabganj, at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set off marches 
with three hundred Sikh cavalry under Godby, two 
horse-artillery guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
support the guns, and twelve rank and file of the 20th foot, 
mounted on limbers, and reached a point three miles from 
Mohan. Conceiving that were ho to continue his direct advance 
the rebels would acquire information of his approach, Evelegh 
turned off from that point to the village of Ilusengaiij—a village 
between Mohan and Easiilabad, the general headquarters of 
Firuzshah, and the occupation of which would cut the rebels’ 
line of retreat. His foresight was justified; for, on coming 
within a mile of Husenganj, he perceived the rebels falling back 
on that place from Mohan. He immediately pur¬ 
sued them with his small force, but, finding that his 
guns could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 
he pushed forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 
satisfactory. Godby laid low forty-five of the rebels and oap- 


♦ Vol. IV page 237 
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tiired their only giiri, a hrasB d-pounder, together with ono 
elephant and two cauieLs.* 

Nearer to Laklinao, hetween the liohilkhand frontier and that 
city, a, gallant deed performed h^'tln^ Kavanagli whose immortal 
heroism was reeonh^d in tlie last A'Oliime,‘|‘ tended greatly to the 
pacification of 1 lie district in which it occurred. 

Of the district of Maliahad, tw<‘lve miles north-west of the 
(;aj>ital, Mr. Kavan.agh was Assistant Commissioner. 
an!i Tou'mk Eighteen miles further to the north-w’cst, lay the 
S(iMd!‘7 town of SandCda, occn])ied chiefly by rathans, possess¬ 
ing many brick-huilt houses and a small mud f ort, and 
situated in a, level plain. The Fathans of this ])lace had dis- 
])layed a determined hostility to tlie Fritish, and had lost no 
op})^>rtuMity to tlireaten their jiosts and to intercept tlicir com- 
mnnicatioiis. It occurred to Kavanagh, a daring nuin, fertile 
in resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would be 
])ussible to ])ut an end to these exe(‘sses ly the captairo of the 
town. I Fe ])r()posed, tlierefore, tof Vqitain Dawson, eoiumanding 
one of the new ])olice levies, to attack >Sa}i(lehi. Dawson 
agreeing, tlu'v stormed the ])lae(^ on the dOthof Jul}^ and drove 
out tile rebels. d'lieucefoiward the town remained in the 


occujiation of tlie Fritisli. Kavanagh disiilayod great daring on 
this occasion. Nor was his tact infmior to his courage. By a 
ready disjilay of tluit ([uality, he won over several zamindars 
to the British cause, and even (mgaged them to maintain 
a number of matcliloekmeii at their o\sm expense for its 
supiiort. 

The banks of the* Canges in Oudh, even so far down as Alla- 
habiid, re(}nired during these three months of July, 
bank?!In,bo September, very close watching. They 

(jaiigt<. were infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pilLaged tlie villages in Oudh ; others, crossing the 
river, attacked and plundered those in British territory. To 
remedy this evil, river steamers were employed during the 
rainy sctison, when the river was navigable. On one occasion, 
towards the end of July, information having reached the au¬ 
thorities that the rebels had colleetod many boats, ready, 
whenever a favourable opportunity should offer, to cross into 


* This action had the effect of clearing the rebels from many of the districts 
of Uiiiio and Mahiiiii. 
t Vol. IV. page IKJ. 
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British territory, a force of a hundrod and twenty Sikhs and 
two guns were despatched in a steamer to destroy the boats. 
They did destroy some twenty boats, but the forts which the 
rebels occii]:)ied were too well armed and \oo strong to bo attacked. 
The expedition against these was defern'd, but on several oe- 
easions in August and September small detachments were sent 
up the river to cheek the predatory inslincts of the rebels, and 
i]i most cases this oi)jeet was accomj)lish(Ml. 

At tlie period at whicli we have arrived, the end of September 
1858, the position ocen])ied by the Britisli in Oudh 
was very peculiar. Tliey held a belt of country in omiii 
right across the centre of the province, from east to 
west; wliilst the districts nortli and south of that 
belt were either lield l)y the rebels or were greatly troubled by 
them. North of tlio belt W(U'e the Bogam, Alamii Khan, Firuz- 
sliah, Narpat »Singh, and leaders less notorious, with their 
followers; south of it w(‘re Beni IMadliii, llanmant Singh, 
llarichand, and others. Besides these, in the north-eastern 
corner of the province, near the Nip.il frontier, Nana Sahib and 
his adherents were believed to be actively intriguing. 

In October the cessation of the rains made the movement of 
troops again possibhi. Tlie reluds were the first to 
take advantage of the change of season. On the 
third of Octo])er ITariehand, with six thousainl men sundia.i, 
and eight guns, eross(‘d the Giimti ten miles north 
of Sandehi. llis force, increased by the junction of several 
zamindars and their following to twelve thousand men and 
twelve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
morning of the 4th. Sand(4a was occupied by the Captain 
Dawson already sj^oken of, with his newly-raised 
police battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen 
hundred strong, and five hundred irregular cavalry Uawsoi), 
levies. On the approach of the rebels in such over¬ 
whelming force, Dawson placed his infantry in the small mud 
fort, and sent his cavalry to Maliabad. lie kc]^)t the rebels at 
bay till the Gth, when Major Maynard, with a 
detachment of the 88th foot, two 9-poundcr guns, MaynaJd, 
two 2^-inch mortars, two hundred and fifty police 
cavalry, and six hundred police foot, joined him, taking up the 
five hundred cavalry on ihe way. Maynard at once attacked 
the rebels and drove them to Fanu, about four miles distant, 
where they took up a very strong position. On the evening of 
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the 7th, Brigadier Barker reached Sandeld with a strong; 
column/ attacked the rebels on the morning of the 8th, and, 
after a desperate battle, completely defeated them. His loss, 
however, was severe, ])eing eightj^-tw^o of all ranks 
killed and wounded. Major Seymour, Queen’s Bays, 
Major Ma^mard, whose (diarger was hacked to death 
with talwars when in the thick of the light, and 
.1 den tenant Green, of the Bifle Brigade, who received 
tliirtemi wounds, including the loss of his left arm 
and th(‘ thumh of his right hand, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves on this occasion. The rebels 
lost a hirgi‘ number of men, esjtecially in the ])ursuit, which 
proni])tly Ibllowed on the victory. A few days later, after a 
hard d;iy’s liglit, jiecomjianied by many casualties, the victors 
stormed the fort of Birwah. 

About th(^ saiiK' tiim^, tlie oth of October, Brigadier Bvelegh 
defeated the rebels at IMiaiiganj, lietween Lakhnfio 
* ^ and Kanbpiir, took two guns, and jdaced about two 
ami Seaton, hundred of them J/ors dc romhal; and on the 8th 
(Sir Tlioimis iSeaton added to his former laurels by 
interc(^j)ting ;i large liody of th<‘ rebels on the frontier near 
Shahjalianpiir, killing three hundred of them and taking three 
guns. The same day an attfick upon Powain was re])ulsod by 
tin' Ivajah ol that j>lace, with trilling loss. 

Tlieso wert‘ the small actions which indicated the re-opening 
of the campfugn. The comprehensive plan which 
pun'i "" tln‘ (’ommander-in-Oliief, now Ix'come Lord Cdyde, 
luiciikatif.n liad drawn up during his stay at Allahabad, came 
into operation only on the ir)th of October. This 
plan was diwised on the principle of acting by columns in all 
the districts simultaneously, so that, driven out of one district, 
the reliols might not be able, as they had previously, to take 
retugo in another. Thus, l>y Lord Clyde’s plan, one column 
was drawn from Boliilkhand for operations in the north-west of 
iupem ra!. Oudli, clearing Mohamdi, Kaiirangabad, and similar 
plaei's of importance, and ju-oceeding then to esta¬ 
blish itself at ►Sita})ur. For operations in the Baiswara country, 
four brigades were detailed. Another column was posted to 


* Two hold l)utt cries, two squadrons Queen’s Bays, six hundred and seventv' 
native cavalry sahres, two hundred and fifty 8Sth Foot, one hundred 3rd battalion 
Kitle Brigade, nine hundred police l)attaliou. 
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guard the Duub; another to guard the Kanhpur road; whilst 
other smaller columns, starting from Lakhnao, JSTawabganj, Dar- 
yabad, and Faizabdd, were ordered to be kept movable. 

The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
plan. The brigades detailed for duty in the Bais- 
wara country would occupy the whole of the Faiza- ThepUn 
bfid district between the Granges and the (xhaghra. detail. 
Pushing then northward, they would reconquer the 
country between the Ghaghra and the Kapti, holding out a 
hand to Roweroft’s force, on their right, in the Gorakhpiir 
district. Simultaneously the Eoliilkhand force would reconquer 
Sitapiir and the jilaces in the Khairabad division. Then, with 
his right firmly fixed, as a pivot, at Balrampur and a point 
beyond the Kapti, Lord Clyde would wheel his main force round 
to the right till its left point should touch the Kohilkhand 
column, when the whole, sweeping onwards, would clear tho 
northernmost parts of the province, and drive tho surviving 
rebels, wlio should refuse to surrender, into tho jungles of the 
kingdom of Nipal. 

On the 23rd of October Lord Clyde desiiatchcd instructions 
ill the same spirit to Sir Hope Grant. That officer 
was directed, in co-operation with Krigadiers Ihiick- 
ney and Wetlicrall, to make a circuit, moving up the oraiit. 

Giimti as far as Jagdispur, then, turning sharp to his 
left and moving southward by Jais, place himself between Par- 
shadapur and Amethi, dispersing any rebels on his way. The 
brigadiers mentioned received at the same time detailed in¬ 
structions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate with 
Sir Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the success of the general 
plan. 

Hope Grant, in obedience to those instructions, started im¬ 
mediately, arranging with Brigadier Wetherall, 

Who was marching up from Sanam to join him on marches ou 
the 4th of November, and attack the fort of Kampur 
Kasid, held by an active partisan named Kam 
Ghulam Singh. But AVetherall, reaching the vicinity of 
Kampur Kasia on the morning of the 3rd, resolved, despite of 
the orders he had received to wait for Sir Hope, to assail the 
place at once. Fortune greatly favoured him. Kampur Kasia 
was in very deed a stronghold. Its outer fortifications, formed 
of mud ramparts, had a circumference of throe miles. Within 
this area, surrounded up to the outer works by a dense jungle, 
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was another fori, and within this again a stone building. 

So iiinch tor tlie interior. Bnt beyond, and sur- 
oiHhl'pian ronndiiig the enter ramparts, there was again a 
dense jungle; iii every direction save in that of the 
north-w(‘st; and iK-yond tlie rani])arts was a formidable abattis. 
The ditdi was dee']> bnt narrow, and there were rifle-pits in the 
part whieli, in lbrlifi(;ation, Avamld correspond to the berme.^ 
It h.appened, liow<;ver, that on on(‘ side the ditch and ramparts 
liad not, for a A’cry small space, been com])leted, and 
Wctiifruii if fortunately happ(‘n(‘d that Wetherall lighted on 
.in uDKu.inicd tins ])articnlar spot. At any other point he would 
Ilikos Old certainly IniA’c been repulsed, bnt at this ho effected 
place. an entrance, and carried the plaei; Jind its twenty- 

threa* gnns, with a loss of seventy-eight men killed 
and wounded. Tin; rebels lost about three hundred in(;n. 

Hope Grant first. lu‘ard of Wetherall’s success on the afternoon 
of the drd. lie at onc(‘ joined him af Jhimjalr Kasia. Thence, 
Arnetid ]mrsnanc(‘ (d* his insfrmhions, lie proceeded to 

Hurnniiid* (1 Amcthi. This fort likewise Avas almost coA^ered by 

MOtNi If garrisoned by four thousand men, 

liftei'ii hundred of them Sipahis, and thirty guns. 
(jJrant ai’rived wifliin two miles of its north-eastern face at 
2 o’clock on th(‘ affmnoon of ihe; 7th of November. A recon¬ 
naissance*, ])r(nii]»tly made, assured him that the rebels were 
bent on resistance. On returning from this reconnaissance ho 
found a messenger from Lord (Myde, stating that he was 
encamped three* miles to the east of the fort. The 
surrciuicr.^^ Command(*r-in-(1ne*f, in effe'(*1, liaAdng' failed to 
Clyde, induce tlu* Rajah ol‘ Am(‘tlu' to come to terms, had 

uiarelied fi\»m I’artaligarh on the Gtli, to bring him 
to reason, ddiis ac'tiA’e mca.surc succeeded. The Rajah rode 
into cam]) on the morning of the Hih, and tendered liis submis¬ 
sion, yii'lding his strongliold. 

Amethi faken, (iraTit, carrying out the orders of Lord Clyde, 

. ])roeeeded to Shaiikarpur to attack it from the north, 
is invested Avlulst AVeth(*rall and Pinckney should invest it on 
the east and south, and Evolegh on the west. In 
performing his part of the combined movement, 
Evelegh was delayed by the had roads and the opposition of 
the rebels. Ho defeated these on the 8th at Moramau, and on 
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Sir Hope Grant's Iiicidt nts in the Sepo7j lEttr. 
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tho Otli he took the fort of Siniri, hut those operations so delayod 
liiin that lie Avas iiiiahl(‘ to arrive in time to take up a position 
to cut off the retreat of tlu^ chief of Shaiikar])iir and his 
followers. 

The chief was no other than Iteni Madliu, and he had with 
liirn a following estimated at fifteen tliousand men. 

The (]ommander-in-Chief, anxious to avoid lilood- 

shed, had offtired him very lavourahhi terms if ho 

would surrender. Beni Madhu liad returned tln^ proud n‘ply 

that he would yield his fort as lu‘ could not defend ^ 

it, hut that he would not ^deld himsell‘ as In? xiadim 

hidonged to his King! That night ho and his 

followers eva(mat(‘d the fort hy its uninvested face. 

Not, however, Avith the freedom from mol(?station (iKountnrod 
th{‘y had leaped for. Fleidng hastily to Diindia 
Khera, they werii (‘ucountcred on the Avay liy Fvidogh, 
and defeated, Avith thi^ loss of thrive of their guns. 

Shaiikarjiur was at onci* occupied hy ( Jrant, Avho then marcliecl 
on the (jbaghra, Avhich he crossed in face of tlie 
1 ‘ehels, led by th(‘ Ihljah of (londah and Mehndi 
lliiseu, on the 27th of NoA^emher, pursued the enemy oKJnuit, 
tAventy-four miles, and captured four guns. March¬ 
ing thencfi towards Ihii lhareli, he Ix^at tln^ reliels again at 
Machhligaon on the 4th of iJecemher, taking tAvo guns, reached 
the fort of Banhasia, wlnmce he extracted live guns, on the dth, 
( Jondah on tho 9th, and Balram|)iir on the 16th. JiOrd (Jlyde, 
meanwhile, having learned the <lireetion taken hy 
Beni Madhu, took INidegh’s ludgade with him, * 
marched on Diindia Khora, and attacked and (iompletely defeated 
that chief on the 24th of Noveml>er, taking all his guns. Beni 
Madhu, however, esca 2 >ed. The other columns had 
by this time formed a complete cordon round the 
circumference of eastern Oudh. They now closed coiuians. 
in, and marching from their diflerent points of 
departure, and on a common centre, traA^ersed tho Avhole terri¬ 
tory, demolishing forts and strongholds, and re-establishing the 
civil power as they advanced. 

Whilst the east was being thus pacified, the Bareli column, 
commanded by (Jolin Troun, employed all its eiforts 
to bring about a similar result on the western side. i>oTu 
Crossing the Bohilkhaiid frontier in the end of 
October, Tronp advanced on Sitapiir, dispersed the taliikdars 
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takes Tip itK atteiu])te(l to o])pose liim in tlio vicinity of 

iK>HiUon In that ])lace, captured i\Iithauli on the 8tli, and gave 

iliK a linal defeat to tlie relx^ls at Molindi on the 18th of 

Noveinher. (’oluinns, niearnvdiile, under Gordon, 
aiai swccj.s Camiicliael, and IJorsford, were (Uigaged in clearing 
hdbreiL country Houth of the Ghaghra, and before these 

tlie irreconcilable (*hiefs, men of the stauij) of Beni 
Madhu, and Beni Madhu liiinself, fell back. 

llojte (h*ant, I liave said, had i-tiuched Balninipur on the IGth 
of December. '^^i’herc h(‘ learned that Bala Bao, 
nmrhos^* broth(‘r of Naiia iSahib, had taken refuge in the fort 

iN.wciofi, of hiilsipur, tvvelvt‘ miles distant, with a number of 

followers and eight guns, and that ho had been 
joined there by Muliamniad llusen and his adherents. Grant 
at once direct cal Boweroft to move from Ijis position at Ilir, 
and, reinforcing him with thc^ odrd, directed him to attack 
'rnlsi]air. Bowcrol’t obeyed order's, found tlie enemy drawn 
HJ> to receive him, beat them after a feebhi resistance, but could 
not pursue them from want of cavalry. Hope Grant, fearing 
lest the rebels should escape into the Gorakli})ur country, then 
took U]) thc‘ pursuit liimself, and, cutting off Bala 
turrvMr <u)ralvh])ur, ascertained that he had 

into retreated with six tliousand men and fifteen guns 

along tlie margins of the jungle to a place near 
Kandakcit, ^vhere there was a half-ruined fort at the confluence 


of two rivers. Maiueuvriiig with great skill, and placing his 
eolumns in a jiosition so that esea])e to any otlier quarter but 
Nipal was impossible, Grant moved against them on the 4th of 
January, 1851), and drove them across the border, taking all 
their guns. 

A\ hilst Grant was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Evelegh 
to the west to join Troup, was engaged in sweeping the country 
< Ml his side, l>oints occupied by his troops, towards the 

’ ^ hiiprd frontier. Moving on to Sikrora, with Grant’s 
force forming his right, touching, as Ave have seen, Boweroft’s 
force on the extreme right, and which formed, as it were, the 
lord Cl'de Lord Clyde drove the Begam and Nana Sahib 

.stLp tbo before him from Bondi and Bahraitch ; then ad- 
Sis into vancing on Nanpiinl, cleared the country between it 
Xipiii. and the Ghaghni; then marching on Banki, close 
to the Nipal frontier, he surprised the camp of the 
rebels, defeated them with great slaughter, and drove them 
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into NipaL This action and tliat of Hope Grant at Tulsipiir, 
referred to in the precedinjj;' paragraph, cleared Oiidh of the 
last remnants of the rebels. Sir William Mansfield 
wrote that he considered the mutiny crushed out, tbeSVny 
and Lord Clyde, sharing that opinion, left the 
province under tlie military care of Sir ITope Grant, rommami t.> 
instructing him to keep the frontier of the border 

/> TkT- 1 1 1 ^ •z' and lea VOS. 

of Nipal closely sliut up, so as to prevent, if pos¬ 
sible, the esca])o of any rebels into the lower country. 

The spirit, howeviu', which had animated the rebel 
chieftains to sustain against the British a struggle reiiiH 

which, during six months at least, had offered not 
a single ray of success, w^as not entirely extin- cxtinguiBh((i. 
guished. 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander-in-Chief, 
proceeded to join Brigadier IForsford’s force on the Kapti. An 
incident had occurred just before his arrival, which ^ ^ 

showed the great care required in attempting to 
ford Indian rivers, llorsford had driven a strong inJian 
rebel force across that river, and, in fording it in 
pursuit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
Panjab cavalry had been swept away by the force of the current 
and lost. Amongst these was Major Home, of the 7th Hussars. 
After some search his body was drawn out Of a deep hole, his 
hands having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
of two troopers who perished with him were found, each witli 
his hands clutching a rebel sawar ! * 

From one side only, from the side of Nipal, was further 
danger to be apprehended. On this side the frontier 
had a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
mixed hill and jungle; and with such a frontier it 
was always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
sides, the strictest precautions would bo evaded. 

At this crisis the real ruler of Nipal, the Maharajah Jang 
Bahadur, behaved with the loyalty that had 
throughout characterised his dealings with the 
British. Not only did ho inform the armed rebels Bahuciur. 
who had crossed the border that he would afford 
them no protection, but ho allowed British troops to cross the 
border to disarm any considerable body there assembled. Under 
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thin pormisBion, Brigadier llorsford, early in tlio year, entered 
the Sonar valley, and, crossing the liapti atSidonia (Unit, came 
upon a hody of rebels and captured fourteen guns; and, latei* 
on, (Jolonel Jvelly, of llio 34th, caused the surrender 
of six guns, after having chased the rthels with 
great loss under the hills. Under the pressure thus 
exenusial, a- nioi(4y of tlie lifty tliousand avIio had crossed into 
Nipal, one by one tlirew away tlnur arms, and retiirneil to their 
honu‘S, trusting they would be allowed to settle down un- 
niolest(}(l. 

A few, more hardened in crime, ami therefore more bopcdess 
of mercy, still continued to bold out, and some ot 
thesis th<‘. regiments which liad ])er])etrated the 
Kahn]uir massaeri^, the 1st, the hbnl, and the oGth 
Native Infantry, led by Gujadar Singh, a Jcbel Avhose hate to 
the British had not been lesstauMl by the loss of an arm Avhen 
;ainst tliem -succeeded in crossing th(‘ border, in 
maiehing on Sikrora, and tilcliing thence two 
eb^phants, and tinally, Avlien ])ursu(Hl from that 
])lace by ( Vdonel Walker and the (,)ueen\s Bays, with two guns, 
in taking u]) a jiosition at Ikingaon, a small dilapidated fort on 
the river Nadi, at tlu* entran(;e of the Ghiingle jungles. There, 
at the end of A])ril ISbh, (Vilomd Walker, reinforced 
nuiiiivo by four hundre<l men of the bold, and sixty of the 
doioatai. - 8ikh cavalry, attacked and completely defeated 

tlnun. 

Notwithsianding that the hot weather had set in, Sir IIo])0 
(uant deemed it of pressing importance to drive the 
i imiaiiider of t he rebtds from the jungles. Learning 
that the last remnant of their disorganised forces 
was at the 8erwjV ])ass, Grant moved against them 
in person, dislodged them by a turning movement, 
and then pursued them across the hills. The pur¬ 
suit gave ample ex idence <.)f the state of exhaustion 
to which the rebels had been reduced. Without 
food and without arms, xvithout money and without 
artillery—for they lost here their last two guns — 
tliey xvere thenceforth powerless. Biirsuit ceased, 
contented himself with posting troops at different 
; the frontier as a precautionary measure. His only 
now was that Nana JSahib and his brother Bala Kao 
had found refuge in Nipal. To the very last the former had been 
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defiant and daring as became liis assumed positiou. liala Kao, 
on the other liand, had expressed penitence, and denied partici¬ 
pation in the Kanhpur massjicre. 

At last, then, Oudh was at ])eace. The province had l)eeom(‘ 
Kritish by a right far more solid and defensible than 
the pretext under wliieli it had been seized in ISoO. ijnaiiy 

Then, the country of tlie ruler wlio had ever been uoushr' 
true to his British overlord was, in disn^gard of 
treaty, seized in tlie dead of the niglit, against tlie wishes alike 
of the sovereign and the peojde. Fifteen inonths’ 
experience of British rule, administered by doetrin- 
aires who prefen*ed tlie enforcement oi‘ lludr own liiie. 
theories to considerations of justice and ])olicy, far 
from reconciling the i)eo[)le to their new master, had caused 
them to regret the sovereigns whom the British had ex])olled 
because of their misgovernment of that viny people, d^hey 
hailed, then, tlie opportunity, ingeniously i'omented 
by the ]nore inlluential of their countrymen, which 
seemed to ])romise them a relief from regulations 
which perplexed and 1‘rom changes whicli irritated them. They 
joined in the revolt inaugurated by tlieir bretlmm the Si))ahis 
—the majority of them Oudh men—and fought for independence. 
How pertinaciously they waged the contest has been told in 
these ])ages. No other part of India gave an exam])le of a 
resistance so determined, so prolonged, as did Ondh. dTirough- 
oiit the struggle, the sense ol’ the injustice ]>ei’petrated in 185G 
steeled the hearts of its ])eople and stnmgthened 1 heir resolution. 
If on some occasion they too }>recipitately fled, it was in the 
hope of renewing the struggle with some chance oi success 
another day. When, finally, the sweo]) made over Oudh by 
Lord Clyde forced the remnant of tlie liglitiiig class to take 
refuge in the jungles of Nipal, the survivors often preferred 
starvation to surrender.'^ The agricvdtural popu¬ 
lation, the talukdars, the landowners, the traders, 
accepted the defeat when, after that long struggle, 
the}^ felt that it was final. Thenceforward Croat Britain 


* Furtlier on,’’ wrote* Sir Hope Graut, descrihiiig his last ])iiisiiii, we dis¬ 
covered two of the rebels in a s* de of helpless exliaustion, tlyiii^ from their 
wounds and from starvation. It was sad to see many of the ])oor wives of the 
Sipdhis, who had accompanied their husbands, deserted ami left 1o die on the 
bare ground,” and more to the same effect. 
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1856, the title of conquest. She holds it now on a 
basis even stronger, on the basis of the affections of a 
people whom she has conciliated, and of a territorial 
aristocracy whose rights, whilst defining, and in some 
instances curtailing, she had made inalienable. 
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CHArTER III. 

THE PAN JAP. AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

Before procoodiiig* to recount tlio otlior great military measure 
with which the story of tlie mutiny litly closes, it is necessar}' 
that I should ask the ri^.ader to accompany me to the i>ar,jt[b 
Panjab to see how the fall of Dchli, made possible by 
the noble self-denial of 8ir *rolm Lawrence, alfected that border 
province. .Prom the Panjab the reader will return through the 
pacified provinces of the north-west to Agra, in close vicinity 
to that Gwuliar but just reconcpiered by Sir JIugh Pose. In 
the succeeding book I shall record the most romantic episode 
in the history-~the pursuit, from many starting points and by 
many indeiiendent columns, of the famous Tantia Topi. 

The decision at which Sir John Lawrence had arrived at the 
end of July 1857 to denude the Panjab of troo 2 )S in 
order to reinforce General Wilson’s army before 
Dehli, had not been formed without most serious jHisitiori ' 
and anxious consideration. On the one side, he had 
had before liim General Wilson’s letter announcing JHr,7. 
that unless he were reinforced from the Panjab ho 
Avould not be able to inaiiitain his position, still less to assault 
the city; and the inner certainty that if General AVilson were 
to raise the siege of Dehli the Panjab would rise in insurrection.^ 
On the other, ho had the knowledge that the effective force of 
Eurojjeans at bis disjjosal, including the sick and convalescent, 
but not including the force under Nicholson, did not exceed 
four thousand nmn, and that these were not more than sufficient 
to maintain order in the Pan jab, even whilst the general feeling 
of the Panjabis should remain loyal; most insufficient should a 
striking reverse of fortune, such as the raising of the siege of 
Dehli, turn the Punjabis against him. He had before him, in 
fact, a choice of two risks—the risk of a general rising in the 
Panjab, caused by the effect which would certaiiily be produced 
in the minds of the Panjabis by a retreat from Dehli; and the 

VOL. V. 1 * 
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risk of rebellion induced by tbe knowledge that the Panjab had 
been denuded of BritLsh. 

Of the two risks, the second was undoubtedly really the 
lesser. To a nervous man, to a man fearing re- 
If UieYlT" «poiiHibility, however, the second risk would present 
riHicN oneof dangers affecting to such a degree his position, that 
which hr was would Certainly shrink from incurring them. A 
run. man <jr that stamp, charged with maintaining British 

rule beyond the 8atlaj, would have argued that his 
primary duty was to jirotect the Panjab, and that he dare not, 
for the sake of the uncertain chance of conquering Dehli, risk 
the safety of that j)rovinco. “True,” he would have said, “trm^ 
it is that, if the march of Nicholson’s column enable Wilson to 
take Dehli, our situation will bo ameliorated. But Wilson 
might bo repulsed; Wilson himself thinks it is quite a toss-up 
whether he will succeed or whether ho Avill fail. And, if he 
fail, the situation of the Panjab without Nicholson’s column 
will be a thousand times worse than if I were to retain it. 

Everything, then, depends upon a very doubtful ‘ il* ’; 
responsible for the Panjab as I am, 1 dare not 
in favour of inciir thc I'isk.” But Sir John was not a nervous man, 
policy. Ih) had no fear of responsibility, lie saw 

clearly that the one chance of ])reventing the further 
spread of the mutiny was to strike a blow at its heart. That 
heart palpitated at Dehli. Every risk, then, which strengthened 
the blow to bo struck at Dehli Avas a ])rclude to safety. 

How Nicholson's column successfully Avorked out the great 
result aimed at has been already recorded in these pages. Dehli 
fell. But in the interval Sir John LaAvucnce had to meet the 
other risk of wliich I haA^e spoken. Nicholson’s 
departure at the end of July liad left in the Panjab 
left'it^Tuo four thousand European troops, including 

end of July, thoso sick aiul coiiA^alesceiit. Of these, three regi¬ 
ments were in the PeshaAvar A^alley, but so reduced 
by sickness, that for the actiA^e work of a campaign they could 
not muster more than a thousand bayonets one regiment, the 
24th, held Labor; one, sent from Sindh, hold 
How Sir Multan and Firuzpiir; another furnished detach- 
par^^to^' ments to hold Bawalpindi, Amritsar, and Jalandhar. 
thT'^oBribie John at once made preparations to meet the 
new situation. lie first formed a movable column. 
For this purpose he drcAv from the 24th Foot from 
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two to three hundred men, and joined with them four hundred 
Pan jab infantry and a few horsemen. The other troops alluded 
to being required for the purpose of watching, as at Peshawar, 
the frontier, and elsewhere, the disarmed native troops, eighteen 
thousand strong, this column really constituted tho only force 
which could be used in the event of an insurrection provoked by 
the hopes which tho march of Nicholson’s column might inspire 
in the minds of the disaffected. 

The doubts which Sir John Lawrence had entertained re¬ 
garding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of 
the Panjabis were quickly justified. Nicholson had jj! 
crossed the Satlaj on the JOtli of July. Early in 
September it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
the lower Hazarah country liad cons|)ired to revolt. Mostly 
Muhaniinadans, the people of that tract and of the adjoining 
hills bad been tempted by tho long successful resistance of 
Dehli to plot tho downfall of their English masters. They had 
evidently been close observers of the state of affairs, for they 
had arranged that their continued loyalty should depend on 
the turn affairs should take at Dehli. If that royal city 
should not fall before the lOtli of ^September, on that day 
they would revolt. 

In this ruse to be forewarned was sufheient. Tjady Lawrence, 
who was then at the lull station at Marri, received 
the first intimation of tho intended revolt. She 
quickly entered into communication with Mr. und banicd. 
Edward Thornton, Commissioner of Eawaltundi. 

That gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
baffle the conspirators. Jn a few hours their leaders were 
arrested, and the plot was thus nipped in the bud. 

A few weeks later, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
came to a head in the country between Labor and 
Multjin. On the evening of tho 14th of September, uiTcminlry 
the very day on which the assault of Dehli was 
delivered, a Muhammadan official of tho postal de- Mditun. 
partment arrived at Labor from Gughaira, and, 
making his way to Sir John Lawrence, reported “with some¬ 
what of a malicious twinkle of the eye,”* that all the wild 
tribes inhabiting the jungle country between Labor and Multan 
had risen. Questioned further, he declared that the insurgents 
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numbored a hundred and twenty-five thousand. Though Sir 
John knew this number to be greatly exaggerated, yet, well 
aware of the wild and reckless character of the tribes, to whom 
the tale referred, he felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
character had taken place, and that it was a case to meet which 
it was necessary to take prompt and decided action. Within 
thr(?c liours, then, of the receipt of the message, he 
nJo^'*** des])at(;hcd one company of European infantry, 

two hundred Sikh cavalry, and three guns to the 
head(|uarters of tlio insurgents. Small tliough thti force was, 
cotally inadeipiate to deal with any large body of rebels, the 
oel(‘rity with which it had been organised and despatched 
tom])ensated for every disadvantage. I’he very rumour of its 
advance struck terror into the insurgents. They at 
proKscB it. ooce took refuge in the almost im])cnetrable jungles 
Avdiich formed their normal habitation. Their re¬ 
treat did not ill tliii h^ast relax Sir John’s endeavours to crush 
them. He sent I’cinforcenient after reinforcement to his small 
column, and veuy sjieedily ensured the submission of the dis- 


afiectc‘d tribes. 

This was the last attem])t made by any ])ortion of the 
jiopulalion of ihe Panjab to rise in revolt. The fall 
(.rd. r'^ ' ’ of Didili occairred about the same time to convince 
iiinMipixMit, even the most disaffected tliat tlie star of England 
was still in the ascendant. Iho occurrences that 
followial seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. The 
relief of Lakhnao, the capture of that place, followed by the 
reconquest of Poliilkhand, and accompanied, almost, by Sir 
Hugh Ihise’s splendid cam])aign in Central India, came as proof 
upon proof that tlie power which had won India was resolved 
to maintain it. In the latter half of the year 1858 
bVt slightly. disturbances occurred which, by their 

exception to the general rule and by their easy 
suppression, served to prove the real trampiillity of the province. 

In July 1858 a portion of the 18th Panjab infantry, stationed 
at Dora Ishmail Khan on the Indus, planned a 
First at luutiny. The portion referred to was comi^osed of 

ikra isbmiiii Sikhs, known as the Malwai Sikhs, and numbered 
Khan. about a hundred. For some cause unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to murder their officers, 
to seize the magazine and the fort, and to re-arm the 39th 
eginient native infantry, which had been disarmed some time 
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previously. Fortunately, on the 20th of July, the plot was 
discovered. Major (lardiner of the 18th Panjab native 
infantry, and Captain Smith of the artillery, ]u*o- 
ceeded at 10 o’clock in the evening of that day, GardiiltM*. 
to the lines of the regiment and summoned two of 
the Malwais. One, a Sipahi, came out at once, when Major 
Gardiner ordered him to be confined. On hearing the order ho 
ran off, pursued by tlio guard. Just as tht) foremost men of the 
guard had reached him a ]\Ialwaj ,Jamadar ruslied out, cut down 
one man and wounded another, and tied with the Sipahi. A 
few days later tliey were captured, and the revolt, of which 
they had been the ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At Multan an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
quietly and peaceably of some of th(3 disbanded 
regiments, terminated in Woodshed. At that station 
there were tlie ()2nd and (>i>th native infantry and a native 
troop of hoise artillery. These men were a, source of great 
embarrassment to the authorities, for it was con- 
sidered unsafe to re-arm them; whilst, disarmed, mriiumuTod 
they required Europe^in troops to guard them. It 
was resolved, as a middle course, to disband them by there by tbo 
fractions, and allow them to depart quietly to their 
homes. The rtij)ahis acquiesced in the decision when 
the decision was made known to them. 8ul)sequently, however, 
they conceived the impression that it was intended to attack and 
destroy them piecemeal on their way homo. Imbued with this 
idea, they rose in revolt. When the mid-day gun fired on the 31st 
of August, they seized clubs and whatever else they 
could find in the shape of wea})ons, and rushed to which, under 
attack the European and Sikh troops. Those troojis 
consisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, a they are 
wing of the 1st Bombay Ehisiliers, the 11th Panjab 
Infantry, and the 1st Irregular Cavalry. The men 
of this small force who happened to be on guard 
were taken by surprise, and five of their number were beaten to 
death with clubs. Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
Fusiliers, wlio came up at the moment, was dragged from his 
horse and killed in the same manner. As soon, however, as the 
bulk of the Europeans and Panjabi's realised the 
state of affairs, they cane up in strengtli, and ofther^voa. 
showed no mercy to the assailants. The 11th 
Panjabis were especially furious at the unprovoked attack. 
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Of tlic thirteen^ liiindred men who made it, few lived to return 
to their native land. 

PasBing downwards through the territories of the loyal 
chieftains of the CUs-Satlaj states—of the hajah of 
Patiala, who, at the very outset, east in his lot with 
tiK* lo.viii Die P>ritisli, protected the stations of Amhalah and 

■' Karnal when the 1 British army marclied on Dehli, 

guarded tlio gnind trunk road from Karnal to Philur, 
co-operated with Van Oortlandt in Ilisar, and maintained a 
contingent of five tliousaml troops fur service with the British ; 

of the Itajali of Jhfnd, who, emulating his brother 
JMjali in loyalty, lelf his own country undefended 
to march against Delili, and in many other ways 
rcaidered assistance to tlic good cause; and of the 
Rajali of Nabliii, who aided in holding Ijodiana, supplied an 
escoit for the siege-train, gallantly oiiposed the Jalandhar 
mutineers, and p(u*formed various other excellent services—the 
, , rea(l(‘r will traverse the pacified Dehli territory till 

lie readies the district ol Itawaii. Here ho will 
make a short sojourn before proceeding to Agra. 

The Itiiwah (listrict liad, in common with other districts in 
the Jamnah J)uab, been included in tlie brigade 
aVnr\vu\h^ command assigned to Sir Thomas Seaton.^ The 
atUuition of that gallant soldier was, however, more 
(amstantly directed to the side of Pohilkhand tlian to the more 
peaceful districts to the south of him. In those districts he 
Jiad restored order and had generally re-established the civil 
administration. The only chance of a renewal of disturbance 
in them arose from the possibility of some lugitive rebel from 
the country west of the Jamnah endeavouring to restore the 
fortunes of his followers by a raid into a settled but little- 
guarded country, it was this possibility which occurred in the 
Hawaii district. 

The defeat of Sindhia’s rebellious troops at Gwaliar by Sir 
inuiuiaud Hugh Pose had let loose on the country a number 

hynuis of turbulent partisans, who, escaping from the 

battle, had sought refuge in the ravines of the 
Jamnah. Prominent among these was an adventurer 
named Riip Singh. This man, followed by a few soldiers of the 
regular Gwaliar contingent, a certain number of the fugitives 


* Yol. IV. page 2IS. 
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of Sindhia’s army, and other rabble, crossed the Jamiiah and 
made his appearance at Ajitmal, twenty-five miles from Itawah, 
in the month of July. Though he was routed by a force sent 
from Itawah and forced to fiee, he did not abandon the district. 
And, what was of more consequence, other adventurers, animated 
by similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and rivalled 
him ill his endeavours to harass and plunder the newly pacified 
territories. Amongst all these marauders, however, 

Klip Singh maintained the pre-eminence. Often 
beaten, he always managed to elude his pursuers. During long 
periods he was not heard of. Hut during those periods daily 
accounts of roblieries and stoppage of traffic cm tlie Jamnali 
reached the authorities. It was then discovered 
that Itiip Singh had taken possession of a fort at 
Barhi, near the junction of the Chambal with the piracy. 
Jamnah, and that Irom this plac^o ho levied contri¬ 
butions on travellers by land and water. 

The exactions of this adventurer and of otliers like him 
reached at last so great a height that, in the month ^ 
of August, a small force, five hundred and fifty men pr.^c^eds 
of all arms,*' was despatched from Itawah to destroy jKainjjt bim 
or disperse them. Tins force, commanded by Ineu- 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Grenadier N. 1., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madras Engineers, in command 
of his sapjjcrs, and by Mr. Lanc^o, the able and energetic 
magistrate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down the river towards Barhi. It had reached Garha Kiidiir, a 
fortified village three miles from that place, and was still in the 
boats, when Kiip Singh attacked it. Gordon’s men at once dis¬ 
embarked, in spite of opposition, drove away the rebels, re¬ 
embarked, dropped down to Barhi, and took the place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 
and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 
on to Chakarnagar, the resort of another rebel chief, com¬ 
pletely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 
place as the headquarters of a small detachment 
to control the country. In those operations Lance imgur. 
was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Forbes. This 

* During 1858-9, the force at Itd.wah commanded by Lieutenant Lachlan 
Forbes, consisted of six cornpanie of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and three 
guns, called ‘“the Itdwah Yeomanry Levy”; also four companies of infantry 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “the Itawah Military Police Battalion.” 
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energetic officer rained, drilled, and led the local levies, and on 
more than one occasion during the trip down the Jamnah, when 
the fire was most s(‘/vere, he landed with a few of his men, drove 
off the rebels, and llnis enabled Lieutenant Oordon and his 
Madras sappers to j)ass unscathed. Mr. James Collett, an 
engineer on tht*. East India Railway, and who volunteered to 
work a giin on board Jjance’s boat, displayed likewise great 
courage and great skill. He was badly wounded. The opera- 
tions thus gallantly carried on for a time pacified the districts. 
Rnt in Oetob(‘r Rup Singh reapj)eared on the Kiiari* with a 
following of fViiir hundred men, and attacked a British picket 
on the Itiiwah side of that river. Captain Allan, in 
eojiimand of a few levies—a hundred and forty 
infantry and twenty-five sawars—happened to be at 
the moment at Sahson, not very far from the point 
of Riip Singh’s action. He at once went in ])ursuit of him, 
caught him near the village of Kiiari, completely 
hunir defeated him, and captured all his camels and 

(iisi)ersc8. pack-cattlc. Tiie band of the rebel leader then 
dis])ersc'd, and from that time the Itawali district 
was undisturbed. 

In Agra, since the relief of that place by Creathed, matters 
had remained fairly tran(]uil. In the early part of 
1858 Brigadier Showei s had been sent to command 
the district and to ])erform in its vicinity the work 
which ho had so succ'essfully accomplished in the Dehli districts 
after the capture of the imperial city.f One of Showers’s first 
acts was to work vengeance on some local rebels who had 
plundered th(‘ town of Bah and murdered the authorities. This 
was done o]i the 20th of March. 8howers, making a long 
night-march, surprised the rebels at Kachrii and captured the 
ringleaders. But the task allotted to him and to 
authorities in the fort was long and diffi- 
dRstricis. cult. Not Only were the districts swarming with 
small bands of insurgents, but the whole of the 


♦ The Kifan rises about sixt}' miles to the north-west of the fort of Gwalior, 
flows first to the north-west, subsequently east, and finally south-east. Its 
course is semicircular in its general outline and has a length of one hundred and 
eighty-five miles. The route from Agra to Gwaliar crosses it at Hingoua, and 
that from Itdwah to Gwaliar, near a village also called Kuuri. forty-five miles 
above its mouth, 
t Vol IV. p. 75. 
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country west of the Jamnah was in a state of complete insur¬ 
rection. Gwiiliar lies but sixty-five miles from Agra, and it 
is no exaggeration to state that, until the capture of (Iwaliar by 
Sir Hugh Rose in Juno 1858, the influence of Maharajah Sindhia 
over his own people was not to be counted upon, and that Agra 
was at any moment liable to an attack in force from any 
number of rebels. 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agra. The guns 
of the fort remained pointed at the native town— 
the focus of a rel)ellion which might at any moment 
break out. Every precaution was, indeed, taken to Agra, 
prevent, or rather to ward off, such an event; but 
the fact that no Euro])oan living beyond tlio range of the guns 
of the fort felt liis life secure for a moment shows how deep 
was the impression that a revolt was a mere (piestion of oppor¬ 
tunity. The slightest event might bring it on. ^Jflio news of a 
disaster in the Dinib or in central India, the a])pearanco on the 
Jamnah of a mutinied contingent or of Tantia Topi—any 
one of these eventualities would most certainly precipitate a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout this crisis the civil authorities at Agra—Colonel 
Fraser, Mr. E. A. Iicade, and their colleagues— o niui 
displayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of fnisfr 
resource wEich left nothing to be desired. The 
self-denying energy with which they devoted them¬ 
selves to the task of reorganising where reorganisation was 
possible, of meeting great and pressing wants from exhausted 
resources, of providing all the military and civil requirements 
day by day, and of infusing their own brave spirit into those 
whose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far s 
longer and a fuller notice than I am able to give 
them in these pages. The history of the occupants 
of Agra is the history of men who, deprived of the stimulus of 
action, of the excitement of the camp, of the joyous sound of 
the clash of arms, devoted all their energies to their country, and 
deserved fully the credit and the glory always assigned to deeds 
more showy but not more meritorious. 

Amongst the useful measures carried out during the period of 
which I am writing was the raising of a corps of 
cavalry, subsequently known as Meade’s Horse. At uor“He.“ 
the end of the year 1857 the want of native troopers 
and mounted orderlies at Agra had been greatly felt, and as 
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there were in the fort officers wliom the mutiny had deprived 
of their employ men t, it was considered advisable to raise a 
regiment on a military footing. The task of raising it was, in 
Decemher 1H57, c.ommitted to (^i])tain H. J. Meade. 

This officer, wlio will occupy a coiis})icuous figure towards 
the close of the lU'xt chapter, liad heen for some 
l)rigad(5-ma jor of the (iwuliar contingent, and 
in that office liad won the confidence of the officers 
under wIkuii lie had served. .He possessed a tliorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the language of the ]>eople, and he invariably gave 
all his energies to the duties confided to liirn. It would have 
been imjiossible for a general in command to have liad under 
his orders an officer who would more resolutely carry into 
execution the orders he received. 

A body of a hundred Sikhs and Han jjibi Muhammadans formed 
i‘r(M(>'^sor nucleus of this new regiment . To them Meade 

lormatiuu of » aided some forty odd Eurasians and native Chris- 
illirsl' tians, chiefly drummers and liandsnien, taken from 

the disbanded native regiments. These were ulti¬ 
mately increased to eighty-five, and were formed into a Christian 
trooji. As none of th(‘so men liad ever previously crossed a 
horse, some of Aleades difficulties may be imagined. 

A t the end of January 1858 Meade obtained an accession of 
forty-five moniited Jats, sent from Kohtak under a Jamadar of 
good family liy Mr. J. Campbell, collector of that district; and 
a little later the new commandant induced Baldeo Singh 
Thakur of .Thara to raise, from men of his class in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen. In 
this manner the regiment was formed, and Meade was, in a 
short time, able to form it into six class troops.^ The labour 
of drilling the men and teaching many of tlieiu to ride may be 
imagined when it is considered that none of the men had served 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessantly 
himself, and aidial by such meu as Sergeant Hartigan, V.C., of 
the Jth Lancers, and who subsequently gained a commission in 
the IGth; by (Jockburn, wliose gallantry has boon referred to 
in a previous volume ; and by others, Meade was 
able, by the beginning of March, to show a fair 
proportion of his regiment fit for service. Brigadier 

* 1. Sikhs; 2. Panjahi-Mulumimadans; Juts: 4. Christians; 5. Gwaliai' 
Thakurs: (J. Mixed. 
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Showers, who inspected them during that month, expressed 
himself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time up to the heginning of June Meade’s Horse 
were constantly employed in maintaining order in 
the neighhourhood of Agra, and it would be difficult ^Ilo/Rorvia. 
to exaggerate the services they rendered in this 
respect to the administrative and military autho- 
rities in the place. 

But in June tlu^ aspect of Agra suddenly changed. ITow on 
the 1st of that montli Maharajah Sindhia was attacked and 
driven to flight by the rebels under Taiitia Topi, I liave re¬ 
corded in a previous chapter. Tiie Maharajah, abandoned by 
all but a few faithful num, tied to Dholjuir, intending to push 
on to Agra. The news of his misfortune had, however, j)recedod 
him. Showers instantly despatched a scpiadron of . 
IMcade’s Horse to escort the fleeing sovereign with mh doivat, 
all honour iiito the cai >ital of the north-west provinces. ‘^wcorted 
The Maharajah, who njached Agra on tlie 2nd of 
June, remained there till the 14th, and left it that day escorted 
by two squadrons of Meade’s Horse to Dholpiir, thence to proceed 
to join 8ir Hugh liose, exj)ected to reach Morar on the 16th. 
News of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached the 
Maharajah, he set out on the morning of the ITtli, still escorted 
by the two squadrons, and made the march, fully sixty-five 
miles, within twenty-four hours. The iwents which followed 
have been recorded in the preecaling book. 

lieturning to Agra, I have only to mcord the fact that on the 
defeat of Tantia Topi on the 17th and 19th of June, at Morar 
and at Gwaliar, Brigadier Showers sent out a 
detachment, consisting of the 3rd Europeans and siiowers 
a battery of guns, to cover Bhaiatpur, u])on which ' 

place he believed the rebels to be marching. The i'romrteoing 
demonstration was successful, inasmuch as the northward, 
presence of the detachment induced Tantia Topi 
to bond his steps southwards. As soon as his march in that 
direction was definitely ^known, the detachment returned by 
way of Fathpiir Sikri to Agra. Thenceforward that 
city and the districts east of the Jamnah experienced Agra by the 
the full relief caused by the crushing defeat, at a 
point so close to the British districts, of the one 
chieftain whose name up to that time had been a beacon of 
hope to the marauder. 
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Tantia Topi had fled from Sir Hugh Rose at Gwaliar; had 
fled from Napier at Jaora Alipiir; hut whither? All that was 
known was tliat when he had fled from the last-named battle¬ 
field ho had taken a southerly direction. Who could say how 
long ho would maintain that direction ? It is time now that 
we should follow him, and recount in some detail the measures 
adopted by his pursuers to overtake him. 
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BOOK XVL—^rANTlA TOJT AND THE QUEEN’S 
rJB)CLA]\lATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIK riJllSUlT OF ^JAN'J’iA TOl'i. 

Tantia Topi, accompanied By Rao SahiB and tlio NawaB of 
Bandah, had fled from the held of daura Alii)ur on 
the 22nd of June. The information which liad 
induced Brigadier Showers to send a detachment to Showors; 
cover Bharatpiir was perfectly correct, lor Tantia, 
as soon as he had ascertained he was no longer pursued, had 
turned his steps north-westwards. On reaching Sarmathura, 
however, he learned the dispositions made By 
Showers. E'oiled on one side, lie i)ushed on directly 
westwards, hoping to gam .Jaipur, in which city he Jaipfir. 
Believed a strong party was prepared to rise in 
his favour. 

On this route I propose to leave him, whilst I trace the 
positions taken up By the several British columns upon which 
the pursuit of him was to devolve. 

1 have already shown how on the 2tdh of June Sir Hugh 
Rose made over tlie command of his force to Brigadier-General 
Robert Napier, and proceeded to Bombay to assume command 
of the army of that presidency. The season for aedive military 
operations on the Black and spongy soil of central 
India had now passed away, and Napier hoped 
Before the country should harden he would Bo able utOwuUjir, 
to aftord some rest to his overworked soldiers. With 
this object he made arrangements for comfortably housing a 
portion of them at Gwaliar itself. Here he quartered three 
squadrons of the 14th Lignt Dragoons, Meade’s Horse, a wing 
of the 71st Highlanders, the 8Gth Foot, the 25th Bombay 
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Native Infantry, a coinj^any of Bombay Artillery, a company 
of the Royal Enp;ineerK, and a Ijight Field Battery. To rest at 
and to liold Jlnlnsi lie detached a squadron of the 
I4th Idglit Dragoons, a wing of the drd Bombay 
Cavalry, the .‘»rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bombay Native* Infantiy, a company of Bombay Sa]>])ers, and 
three guns of the* lati^ l*hopal Contingent. Brigadier 
Smith’s lirigade—whicli, it will bo remembered, took 
an act ive ])art in tlie operations against Gwaliar— 
consisting of two squadrons of the 8th Hussars, two 
of the Ist Bombay Lancers, the l)5th Foot, the 
lOth Bombay Native Infantry, and a troop of Bombay Horse 
Artillery, nnirclied to occiqiy Si])n', whilst Mayne’s Irregular 
Cavalry took up their ])Osition at Giinah. 

But these were not the only tro()])S which in the month of 
July 1 8o8 occu]n(Ml positions overlooking the area 
liajpCihina wliicli only it was likely Tantia Topi would act. 

tieid fi.ror In a ])revious page 1 have recorded how General 
Robc'rts, commanding the Kaj[)iitana field force, had 
detached a column under Brigadier Smith to cover and to aid 
in the operations of Sir Hugh Rose. Roberts’s force, diminished 
]>y the dcq>arturo of that column, still consist(‘d of the 83rd 
Foot, a wing of the 72nd Highlanders, wings of the 12th and 
13th Bombay Native Infantry, two squadrons 8th Hussars, two 
of the 1st Bombay Jjancers, three hundred Biluchi 
a, abra).u . light Held battery, and a siege-train of six 

pieces. At the end of June Roberts lay with this force at 
Nasirabad. 

Ilpon him it fell to strik(‘ the first blow against the fugitive 
lead(*r. On the 27th of June Roberts learned from 
nuiiThpisto Ca])tain Eden, the political agent, that Tantia 
TalpL- To})i had stmt emissaries to the disaffected party 
in Jaipiir assuring them that ho was marching on 
that place, and begging them to be in readiness to join him. 
Roberts took his measures accordingly. On the 28th of June 
he set out from Nasirabfid, and marching rapidly, reached 
Jaipur before Tantia. 

Ttotid, again foiled, turned southwards, and made a raid on 
Tonk, followed by a light column under Colonel Holmes.* The 


* Consisting of cavalry and horse artillery, some native infantry, and two 
hundred of the 72nd Highlanders. 
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Nawilb of this place, Wazir Muliamiiiad Kluin, was 
by no means disposed to submit to the dictation on ^ 

of a Maratha fugitive with English troops at his loiiowtMii.y 
heels. lie, tlierefore, shut himself in his citadel ligilt coinnin. 
with the men he could depend upon. The remainder 
of his force, with four guns, ho left outside wdth orders to face 
the rebels. But, instead of facing them, this force T'nti'iik< s 
received them as brethren, and ])iado over to them four 
the four guns. With this addition to his army 
Tantia started ofl' southwards to Madhiipilra and 
Indragarh, forty-live miles north-east of Kota, still pursued ])y 
Holmes, and at a longer interval by Roberts. 

The flight and the pursuit were alike retarded by the rains, 
which fell during this month with remarkable force, 
so much so that the river Chambal, swollen to a billlied by 
torrent, barred Tantia’s passage from Jndragarli to 
the south-eastward. Changing liis course', then, he moven 
took a south-westerly course to Blind i, capital of the 
native state of the same name. The Maharjlo of 
Bundi, Kam Singh, had more than once displayed a disposition 
to strike for independence, but even he was not prepared to 
link his fortunes with those of Tantia Topi. Ho shut, there¬ 
fore, the gates of Biindi in the face of the liigitives. Tantia, 
Xmrsued, as he thought, by Holmes, had no time to stop to use 
force, but marched a few miles southward, then, making a 
sudden tour westward, crossed the Biindi hills l)y 
the Kinah pass, and made for the fertile country tb,f(:ount*ry^'^ 
between Nasirabad and Nimach, a (country which 
had already been the scene of warlike operations, KiSinibud!^ 
and the larger towns in which had more than once 
shown a disposition to favour the rebellion. 'Tantia was able 
to change his course without fear of being distur])ed by Holmes, 
for on leaving Biindi ho had loudly asserted his intention to 
continue his course due south, and he counted that inform¬ 
ation thus disseminated would deceive his pursuers. 

Pushing on, then, Tantia took up a position between the 
towns of Sanganir and Bhilwara, both in the Udaipur state, 
on the Nasirabad and Nimach road.* Roberts, meanwhile, 
had been obliged, in consequence of the continuance of the 

* Sanganir is seventy-four miles north of Nimach, sixty-nine south of Nasira- 
bad, and eighty miles south of Ajinir; Bhflwdra is more than a mile from it. 
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lieavy rain, to halt at Sarwar, an elevated plateau about thirty 
miles from Ajniir. On the Ath of August, however, the roads 
liaving been reported ]>assable, Koberts broke up and marched 
towards Niinaeli. On the 7th, when at Dabla, 
miJes from Sanganir, ho received information 
iiiH track, regarding tln^ position taken up by Tiintia close to 
til at ])lace. 

The town of Sanganir is on the loft bank of the little river 
Kot/iria. On tlie other side, and more than a mile up the 
stream, is t lio town of Bhilwara, in tht^ front of which Tantia 
la^\’ encam])(‘d/ iioberts was well aware that all his cavalry 
and a portion of his infantiy under llolnies were following 
on the track of tlie rebels. He liimself was in 
^(■crniinlV front of them. The o])})ortnnity was too good to 
tuiduirk tlirown away. He rtksolved, though he had no 

cavalry, to attack. 

ddie rebel inl’antry and guns had taken up a jiosition in front 
nf Bhilwara. Their liorse, however, were thrown 
forward on the h‘ft, across the Kotaria up to San- 
T;luu!i,' ^ ganir, and on th(5 right to the otb(‘r side of that 
town, the wliole forming a horseshoe tiguie of about 
a mile and a half, conne(;t(‘d by skirmishers, ddieir elo])hants 
and baggage were in the rear on the lino by which they must 
retire if beattm. 

liobcrts advanced his infantry, (a>v(‘red liy skirmisheis a 
short distance in front, cleared Sanganir of the few 
rebels who had penetrated within it, forced the 
i’(‘])el horse across the river, and, bringing his guns 
to th(^ river-bank, opened on the enemy’s right. Under this 
tire his infantry, played u]>ou by the rebel batteries, crossed 
the river, and took u]) a 2 >ei^ilion on a rising ground, their 
right on a village, their loft on a small tank. The guns then 
Avere stmt across. Seeing this, dVintia attempted 
no further resistance; he withdrcAV his guns and 
retreat. infantry, massing his cavalry on the intervening 

])laiii to cover the retreat. He retired unscathed, 
exce 2 >t by the guns, for Koberts liad no cavalry to send after 


ut(ack>, 


* JUacJcwood'ti Magazine, August 1860. This nuiiiber coutuins an admirably 
wiitteu account of the operations of Generals Koberts and Michel against Tantia 
To]'i. It is difllcidt to exaggerate the obligalions under which the author lie^ 
to the writer of this article, himself an actor in the scene. 
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him,* and proceeded to a village called Kotrti in the Udaipur 
country. 

The next day Itoherts was joined by his nmch-reqiiirod 
cavalry, wliich had made a march of thirty miles. 

He then set- out in imrsuit of the rebels, doin^ join'^i by”hi« 
twenty miles daily till, on the afternoon of the and 

18th, he came up with their advanced ^uard at 
Kankraub,f a town seventy-nine miles to the north-west of 
Nimach and a hundred and seventy-one to the 
north-east of IJisa, situated on a lake iiot far from oviTtakes 
the Aravali hills. On drivint^ in the rebel outposts, Tantw. 
Itoberts learned from jirisoners and villagers that 
their main force was occujiying a position on the Bands river, 
seven miles distant. 

Tantid Topi, who was, according to his lights, a religious 
man, had devoted that 18th of August to a visit to 
the shrine of Ndthdwdrd,J re])uted one of the most 
sacred in India. On his return at midnight ho 
heard for the first time of the close vicinity of the 
English. Dreading an «attack, he determined to 
decamp at once. But his infantry refused to mcrve. 

They said that they were worn out by the long 
marches, and must rest; that they would march 
in the morning, and the guns should march with 
them; that the cavalry might act as they pleased. Under 
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* Tantitl merely records of this action: “We were there” (Bliilward) “at¬ 
tacked hy the English force, and I fled during the night accompanied by my 
army and guns.” 

t The excellent information obtained by General Roberts enabled him, in 
more than one instance, to traverse the chord of a circle whilst the rebels had 
gone round by the arc. The method employed by Rob(;rt.s to obtain this accurate 
information is thus succinctly described by the author of the article in Blackwood, 
already referred to. “ The method which General Roberts adopted for obtaining 
infonnation was to have about twenty cavalry in advance, close to the rebels. 
They left connecting links of two or three men every few miles, so as to keep up 
the chain of communication. The advance party was composed, half of Baliich 
horse, who had no svTnpathy with the rebels, hut could not communicate very 
well with the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the Rijah of Jaipur, 
who were supposed, as Rajputs, to be on good tenns and able easily to com¬ 
municate with the villagers, but not to be very warm partisans of the British.^ 
By this mixed party correct and immediate intelligence was constantly supplied.” 

t NAthdwdrd is a towm in tin tJdaipur State, situate on the Ban^ river, 
twenty-two miles from tJdaipur. The shrine there attracts countless multitudes 
of pilgrims. 
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these circumstances, Tiintia had no other alternative but to 
fight. 

At daybreak, then, he ranged his men as skilfully as the 
nature of the ground would allow. Ilis position was 
lieuicoBup Btrorig. In front of him flowed the Banas, which, 
ihIu'Jom. covering his centre, then made a bend which 
protected his right; his left rested on some steep 
hills. TTio ground he occupied was a low, steep ridge, which 
formed the bank of the river. Before him, on the opposite 
bank, was an 02 )en plain, eight hundred yards wide, across 
which liis enemy must march. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 14th Eoberts marched 
across it. In vain did Tantia’s four guns, well pro¬ 
tected by a natural parapet, sweep that plain. In 
spite of the effect they produced— and it was con¬ 
siderable—tlie Britisli and Native infiintry reached the left 
hank, forded the river, and scaled the heights on the enemy’s 
left and centre. 'I’he right, where the guns were posted, l)eing 
thus left unsupported, abandoned the pieces under 
a volley from the Idth Bombay Native Infantry. 
The cavalry, led l)y (\)lonel Naylor, then dashed across the 
stream, and came upon the rel>els scattered over the plain. 
Naylor j)ursucd them for two miles, his men dealing and re¬ 
ceiving death. He then formed u]) his men, and, under orders 
from the general, ke])t u]> a steady and orderly pursuit for 
fifteen miles, killing numbers of stragglers, and capturing three 
elei)hants and a quantity of baggage. Two miles 
further on, the rebels, liaving reached a village 
surrounded by jungle, determined to make a stand. 
Naylor, finding that the number of men whom he 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty, and 
that the country was quite unfit for cavalry, upon this aban¬ 
doned the pursuit.^ 

Tantia Topi, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, now 
without guns, eastward, hoping to find the Chambal 
E)rdable, and to that liver between himself 

Gbambid, and the English. Eoberts, divining his intention, 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth day 


llobortH 

attackH, 


(lefeatH, 


and pursues 
blm for 
Beveuteeii 
miles. 


* Blackwood's Magazine, August 186*0. Tantia Topi writes thus of this 
action : The next iiiomiug we moved towards Patan, and, after proceeding about 
one mile, the English army arrived and an action took place. We left our four 
guns and fled.” 
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aftqr the action reached Puna, a town north of Chitor, not far 
from the high road between Nimach and Nasirabtid. Hero he 
met Brigadier Parke, commandant of the Nimach 
brigade, who, some days before, had started from 
that place in anticipation of orders to cut off Tantia 
from the south. Roberts now made over to him the 8th 
Hussars and the Baluchis, and bogged him to continue the 
pursuit. 

Parke sot out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8th 
Hussars being knocked up, he deviated from the 
exact course followed by Tantia to proceed to Ni- adWer^em^ 
mach, where he knew he could obtain about fifty 
fresh horses. Here he was iriet by conflicting nows horses, 
regarding the fugitives. On the one side lie was 
assured by experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tantia 
could cross the Chambal at that season of the year, and that 
ho was bent on pushing southwards; on the other, Captain 
Showers, the political agent at Udaipur, who was then at 
Nimach, had received information from the spot that Tantia 
was determined to cross the river. Unfortunately, 

Parke believed the exjierts. Proceeding to Moras^, deceived by 
fifteen miles from Nimach and thirty from the 
Chambal, he halted there a few hours to obtain 
more exact information. When it came it told him that the 
informant of Captain Showers was right, and that Tantia was 
attempting the Chambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
the river after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
rising rapidly, to see “ a few disabled ponies stand- 
ing on the left bank, and the rebels disappearing quence of 
among some mango-trees in the west horizon.” 

Tantia had escaped. Parke returned to Nimach to 
refit.* 

Tantia, meanwhile, having crossed the Chambal, pushed for 
Jhalra Patan, thirty miles distant. Jhalra Patan is 
a handsome town in the Jhalawar State, ninety 
miles to the east of Nimach and two hundred and JhtUra Patan. 
sixteen to the north of Sagar, built on ^the model of 
Jaipur. The Rana of that state, Prithi Singh, great- 
grandson of the famous Zalim Singh, the founder British, ^ 
of the principality, was lo^ al to his British over- 


Q 2 


Blackwood's Magazine^ August 1860. 
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Tiuitia takcH 

jK:»sHOMni<iii of 

Jliulra I'ataii 
and l<■vi(‘^ a 
honvy (ontri- 
bolioii. 


iNdpficrtPti lord. ITo liad no idea of yieldinp:: Avitliout a strii^^le ; 

out hiH troo]>s, when drawn ii}) to re}>el the Maratha 
invader, heliaved precisely as Sindhia’s troops had heliaved 
at Gwulijir on a similar oecasi(Hi—they fraternised with the 
lehels. 'J’.-iiitia at once took ])OSsession of the Itana’s 
^uiis, more than tliirty in mnnber, his ammunition, 
hullooks and liorsi/s, and surrounded the palace. 
TIk'. iH'xt morning he visited the liana, and de- 
maiidiMl a contribution in money. The liana offered 
live lakhs ; but, this sum not beinjj; deemed sufficient,, 
liiio Sahil), .‘ictinjj; as re]>resentativ<^. of the Teshwa, sent for him 
an<l demanded twenty-five. Ultimately the liana ai^reed to 
<;ive fiftt*en. Of these he actualiy paid live, but, having been 
insulted and ill-lreated, hi* esca])ed that same night and fled to 
Mau, leaving some barri'ls of ])Owder Inindy for his wife and 
family to blow th(‘i)iselves up if threatened with insult.* 

Tanlia, freed by tin* rising of the Chambal from all chance 
of immediate ]>ursuit, halted live days at Jhalra 
Uatan. lie states that he employed the money 
taken 1o issui* lliree months’ i>ay to his troops, at 
the monthl;)^ nito of thirty rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve ru]>ees to each foot soldier. Whilst so 
he and his comrades, Kao Sahib and the Nawab of 
Ikindah, conceived a very bold idea. This was no less than to 
march on Indur, and summon llolkar's trooj)S to join the re¬ 
presentative of the liege lord of the Marathas. Could he 
succeed in reaching the capital of Ilolkar before the small body 
of troops which the news of his aptu’oach would probably bring 
to the same s])ot from Mau, the fraternisation would be certain, 
and the result would spread to all Holkar’s subjects. Impressed 
with this idea, Tantia marched with his army, now 
reinforced by the Jhahiwar levies and all the Eana s 
guns,f nearly direct south to Kajgarh.J 


'IVintia 

I orH'pivpK 
tlip Klc*a (jf 
nHircUiii^ wn 

liulur, 


halting, 


aiul tries in 
carry it out. 


* This account is taken mainly from Ttiiitia's memoirs. The writer in Black¬ 
wood states that the war contribution amounted to sixty thousand pounds, 
w'hilst forty thousand ])ounds jiiore was collected from Government property. 
As Jbdlra Patan was a very ricli town, this was very likely the case. 

t Tantia says eighteen, but as he had no guns when he arrived, and as three 
were abandoned and twenty-seven captured a few days later at R^jgarh, he 
must have taken all. 

X There are thirteen wvll-kuown towns of this name, and probably many 
more. The Rajgarh referred to in the text is in Muhva. 
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Blit, whilst Tantia had been resting at Jhalra Patan, the 
officer commanding in Malwii, Major-General Michel, had, as if 
reading his thoughts, despatched from tliat place a force,* under 
Colonel Lockhart, to cover Ujjen, duo north of 
Indur. Lockhart, proceeding further northwards, JCv^'ronth<> 
reached Susnir, a place about seventeen miles to the ime on which 
west of Rajgarh. Not believing himself strong advancing, 
enough to attack Tantia, ho intrenched himself, to 
await the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel Hope, 
corning from Mau. Ho mot this reinforcement at Nalkerah, 
about three miles to the south of Susnir. At the very time of 
this junction Tantia was marching on Kajgarh, within a few 
miles of him. 

At tills period, the end of August 1858, a cliange took place 
in the personnel of the British command. Major- 
General Roberts, who liad up to that time com- 
inanded in Rajputaiia, was transferred to the military itobens. 
and political control of the Giijrat division. His 
place was taken by Major-General Michel of the Koyal army, 
commanding in Malwa, a command which he was now to hold 
in conjunction witli that in Kajputana. Micliel was a zealous, 
active, resolute, and capable officer, thoroughly impressed witli 
the necessity of pursuing the fugitive chieftain without 
cessation. 

Michel joined the united columns of Lockhart and Hope at 
Nalkerah. He had no information regarding Tantia 
Topi, but a vague rumour jirevailed that ho was ^onimandat 
moving in a north-easterly direction. Marching ividikeruu, 
was, in every sense of the word, difficult. Although 
the month of September had arrived, heavy rain, the precursor 
of the break-up of the monsoon, was falling, and the saturated 
cotton soil of Malwa resembled a sea of black mud. Still it was 
necessary to move, and Michel moved in the right direction. 
With great difficulty he transported his little army to Chapaira, 
about midway to Eajgarh. The following day, the rain having 
ceased, Michel pursued his march towards that place. 

The heat was so great and the sun’s rays were so pureuing, 
terrible that some of the artillery horses dropped 


* Three hundred and fifty 92 id Highlanders, four hundred and fifty 19th 
Bombay Native Infantry, one squadron Bombay 3rd Light Cavalry, and two 
guns Le Marchand s battery Bengal Artillery. 
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dead in tlie traces. Still Michel pushed on, and, about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising ground, he had 
gratification of beholding Tantia Topi’s army 
encamped near the walled town of Rajgarh. 

To traverse three miles of black soil and then, at the aj)proach 
of night, to attack with a tired army a fresh body of men in 
the })osition they liad chosen, was not for a moment to be 
thought of. J\Iichel, then, waited for the morning; but, when 
morning dawned, Tantia and his men had disap- 
/iMilo Michel at once sent his cavalry on their 

track. This track was distinguished, first, by the 
marks of the giinwheels and the elephants, then, more decidedly 
by three guns lying abandoned on the road. A 
Miciini tracks Httlo further on the rebel force was descried, drawn 
tiiijj again, up in two lincs, the second on higher ground than 
the first, and the guns on ground above both. The 
cavalry then halted to await the ap})roach of the infantry and 
guns. 

Tlio infantry and guns did not let Michel wait long. As 
soon as they came up the action began with an 
(•ornpietciy artillery fire from both sides. Then the English 
deicatHhiui. infantry, de})loying, went at the rebels. The latter 
did not wait the conflict, but gave way and fled. 
Getting entangled in intersecting roads, they fell into inextric¬ 
able confusion. 'Phc British horse artillery, galloping forward 
in alternate divisions of two guns, kep)t up a fire on the retreating 
masses, whilst the cavalry, threatening their left flank, forced 
them to incline towards the north.* In the pursuit, twenty- 
seven guns were taken. 

Tantia, driven towards the north, wandered about for some 
time in the jungly country on both sides of the 
pursuers Betwa, and eventually made for Sironj—in an 
easterly direction. But, whilst thus seeking a place 
of security, new enemies were gathering round him. 

* Of this action. Tantia writes: “ On reaching Rajgarh the English amiy 
came up and attacked us. We left our guns and fled.” It would be incredible, 
were it not true, that a force so large, nunibering at least eight thousand, with 
thirty guns, should allow itself to be defeated by less than one-sixth of its 
number in men and guns, without drawing a drop of blood. Yet so it was. It 
is the more strange, as about half the rebels had been trained and disciplined by 
Europeans; their guns were effective pieces of larger calibre than the English 
9-pounders, their muskets bore the Tower mark, and their swords were excellent, 
yet not one man of the British force was killed or wounded 1 
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To Brigadier Parko, who had left Nimach on the 5th of Sept¬ 
ember, was entmsted the duty of covering Indiir and Bhopal, 
thus leaving Michel’s force to follow Tantia from the west, 
whilst Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
Jhansi column under Colonel Liddell from the north-east. 

With this disposition opens a new phase of the pursuit. The 
defeat of Tantia Topi near Kajgarh almost coincided 
in time with the conclusion oi* the rainy season ; for, 
although rain continued for some days to fall, further 
operations had become possible. Wo are now 
entering upon the cold weather campaign. In this new actors 
a];)pear upon the scene. The Ctuitral India field force once more 
invites the attention of the public. It seems fitting, then, that 
before describing the events of that cold-woatlier campaign I 
should trace the operations of (General Na])ior and of Brigadier 
Smith from the period when we left them up to the middle of 
September. Meanwhile wo must suppose Tantia To})i to be 
making the best of his way, by circuitous paths, from Ilajgarh 
to Sironj. 

At the beginning of July we left General Napier’s division 
at Gwaliar and Jhansi, Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
at Sipri, and Mayne’s Irregulars at Giinah, all 
resting after the extraordinary fatigues and exposure 
of the Central India cam 2 )aign. To the superficial 
glance, order had been restored in Sindhia’s dominions. The 
Maharajah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
previous period in his desire for their success, was doing his 
utmost to forward the views of the army administrators for the 
success of the troops. Sir liobert Hamilton, located at Gwalior, 
was engaged in re-establishing political relations with the 
petty states around. The situation was full of promise; and 
yet, all the time, it was hollow and unsound. 

During the whole of July the European troops had rest. 
The comparatively trifling matters which required 
attention in the districts were easily disposed of by Ai!hl\singh, 
the employment on detached duty of the men of 
meaae s Horse, a regiment daily rising in estimation. 

But on the 2nd of August an incident occurred which led to 
very serious complications. A chief of Sindhia’s territory, 
named M4n Singh, Bajab of Narwar, had quarrelled with his 
liege lord. To avenge tiie wrong which, he conceived, had 
been inflicted upon him by Sindhia, and which will presently 
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II*' sulzes 
JVturf. 


to roc(»vf*r 
tho iilaoe. 


be related, and encouraged possibly by Tantia’s action in the 
south, this chiofbiiii, summoning his followers, twelve thousand 
strong, surj)rised on the 2nd of August the strong 
fort of IViuri, eighty-three miles by the Sipri road 
south-west of Gwaliar, and eighteen to the north¬ 
west of Siprf, but recently su])plied with six months’ provisions 
and ammunition. Now, Smith’s brigade was at Sipri. On 
the 4th he learned of the act of rebellion perpetrated by 
smiti HUrtH Singh. On tlie 5th he started from Sipri with 

from .sfpri a force com]) 08 ed of two scpiadrons of the 8th 
1 lussars, two of the Ist Bombay Ijancers, a wing of the 
9r)th, and three field guns ; and, marching as rapidly 
as tlio roads would permit, reached the vicinity of Pauri early 
on the morning of the 7th. On apjiroaching the place, Man 
Singh sent a messenger with Ji flag of truce to the brigadier, to 
assure him that he had no quarrel with the English; that his 
contention was with the Maharajah alone, and to supplicate 
earnestly for an interview. Smith granted the request and saw 
, . the chief that day. In an earnest manner, totally 

butwe*'!! devoid of pretension, Man Singh told his story to the 

S*lnsiilgh brigadier, lie and his family, he said, had ever 

been loyal servants to the Maharajah. During the 
lifetime of his father, nothing had occurred to mar the good 
feeling which had previously existed. But, on his father’s 
death, the Maharajah had insulted and robbed him 
t'bTiuttur roBising to recognise his right to succeed to the 
principality of Narwar* and the estates adjacent. It 
was to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himself on the 
Maliarajah, that he had drawn the sword and seized Pauri, 
which formed a ])art of his ancestral possessions, but, he added 
earnestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quarrel 
with the English.” The plea, though true, and 
convincing the listener of its truth, was not of a 
nature which, in those times, could be accepted by 
an English commander. Smith was responsible for 
the peace of the country near Sipri; that peace had been 
violated by Man Singh, and Smith had but one plain duty, 


Smith 
rujt cttj his 
plea, 


* Narwdr is a very important place, with an interesting history. It lies forty- 
four miles south of Gwaliur. In 1844 Narwar, with the lands pertaining to it, 
was assessed by the Gwaliar Government at 2,250,000 rupees aimually. Little 
w’onder, then, that the despotic ruler of the native State in which it lay should 
covet it. 
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to eleven 


Smith sends 
to Gwjllijir 
for rcinforce- 
iiicntH. 

I^xamples 


to see that the violators were punished and that 
peace was maintained, lie informed Man Sine;h of 

1 to IH'SlCge 

this necessity. Man bingh was obstinate, and ex- r.iuri. 
pressed his determination to resist. 

Pauri was strong, well supplied with provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
had been increased during the few days since the ‘‘Strength and 
capture to nearly double that number. Amongst I'liim. 
the new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh by name, 
uncle of Man Singh. Smith’s force amounted only to eleven 
hundred men of all arms, and his three pieces were field-piecos. 
He was thus far too weak to undertake a siege ; and the place 
was too strong to be carried by a (‘oap-de-mahi. Under these 
circumstances he deemoel it prudent to maintain his 
position near the place, wliile he sent to (Jwaliar an io Gwiiiwir 
earnest re(iuest for reinforcements. On receiving e 
this requisition TSaiuer Iclt the enormous importance 
of settling the matter with as little delay as ])ossiblo. Examples 
of that sort in a country long under Maratha rule are apt to be 
contagious, and there was every ])robability that, if Man Singh 
were allowed for any length of time to jiarade his deliaiice of 
the British, chieftains more powerful than ho might follow his 
example. Napier, then, determined to take the matter into his 
own hands, lie started accordingly on the 11th 
with hve guns and four mortars, escorted by six 
hundred horse and foot, reached Sipri on the 17th, Owdiiurto 
and joined Smith on the 19th of August. He began 
operations the next day. Eor twenty-lbur hours he 
jioured a vertical lire into the fort from his mortars, and then 
began to use his breaching batteries. This demonstration quite 
satisfied Man Singh. On the night of the 2)lrd ho, Ajit Singh, 
and their followers evacuated Jkiuri, and made their way 
southwards through the jungles. Napier entered 
Pauri, the following morning, then equipped a light Man singh 

' c> O' j.i.1 o evaciitttoft 

column under Kobert8on,25th Bombay Native Infantry the place. 

—an officer whose gallantry and soldierlike conduct 

have often been mentioned in these pages—and sent him in 


Napier Hcts 
out from 
Gwallur to 
reinforce 
him. 


Man Singh 
evaciiatoft 
the place. 


pursuit of the rebels. Napier himself having 
destroyed the fortifications of Pauri and burst 
the guns, retired to Sipri to make arrangements for 
the further pursuit of Man Singh should Robertson fail to 
capture him. 
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That zealous officer left Paurf on the 26th of August, on the 
track of Man Singh. Ho had with him a squadron of the 
8th Hussars, a squadron of Meade’s Horse, two 9-pounders, one 
G-pounder, one 54-inch howitzer, a hundred men of the 86th, a 
hundred and twenty of the 95th, two hundred 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and two hundred 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 
leashing on by forced marches through the jungles, crossing 
difficult rivers, and con([uering every obstacle, Robertson on 
the 5rd of Sej)tember ascertained that the rebels 
liobcrtHon were at Bijapiir, near Gunah, twenty-three miles 
'a jit ^ * distant. His determination was instantly taken. 

sit.f'h’H Leaving the bulk of his trooT)S to guard the camp 
liij.'ii.ur, and baggage, he mounted on elephants and camels 
seventy-live men of the 86tli, ninety of the 95th, and 
a hundred each of the 10th and 25th Native Inffintry, and with 
these and fifty men of the 8tli Hussars, and a hundred and fifty 
of Meade’s Horse, ho set out that night. At daybreak the 
following morning he came in sight of the rebels occupying a 
rising ground on the opposite bank of the Parbati river. They 
had no scouts, and, the light being still grey, 
Robertson was able to cross the river unperoeivod 
and to send his cavalry round to take up a position 
in rear of the rebel camp. These movements were executed 
with so much care and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
taking up the position indicated, the rebels were actually 
sti’ipping to bathe in the river, preparatory to their morning 
meal. The surprise was comjdete. Of organised 
tbem^p. resistance there was none; but the casualty list 
showed that the rebels, though taken unawares, 
defended themselves bravely. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
killed; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Hanbury, 18th Hussars, 
and Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Horse, were 
wounded. The remaining casualties in killed and wounded 
amounted to eighteen. 

It was discovered after the action that it was not Man Singh’s 
but Ajit Singh’s band which had been routed. The 
of^e^iSed Singh, on learning that he was pursued, 

force. had divided his partisans into three divisions, with 

instructions to traverse separate roads and to com- 


Hurpri8(!H 

thorn, 


and cutH 
them up. 


The remaining casualties in killed and wounded 


bine at an appointed place. It was one of these divisions, six 
hundred strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
action, of men from the Maharajah’s bodyguard, from the 
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Gwaliar contingent, and from tho 3rd, 40th, 47th, and 50th 
regiments native infantry which had been encountered. They 
were all dressed in red, and had percussion firelocks. About 
three-fourths of them were killed,* but Ajit Singh escaped. 

Kobertson marched from the scene of action to Gunah, whore 
he arrived the middle of September. With this 
march may be said to terminate tho campaign of the 
rainy season in tho districts to tho west and south- campaign, 
west of Gwaliar bordering on Kajputami. It is now 
fit that we should follow the various columns in the cold- 
weather campaign against Tantia Topi and his allies. Of these 
that against Tantia Topi demands precedence. 

I left that chieftain making his way about the jungly country 
on both sides of the Betwa towards Sironj. lie 
duly reached that place «about the middle of Sept- rovertH to 
ember, ho and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweeter by the absence of all 
fear—for the heavy rain that was falling would, they sironj. 
well knew, make tho roads impassable to their 
enemy—set them on their logs again, and even restored to them 
their former audacity. On the conclusion of that period, the 
rains having ceased, Tantia led his men, with tho four guns ho 
had taken at Sironj, against Isagarh, a town with a fort, be¬ 
longing to Sindhia, in the hilly and difficult country south of 
Sipri. Here he demanded supplies ; but, tho towns- 
people refusing them, Tantia stormed and plundered andBuppiles 
the place, and took seven guns. He and his 
associates halted there for a day to consider their 
further plans. Their deliberations then culminated in a deter¬ 
mination to divide their forces, Tantia proceeding with the bulk 
of them and five guns to Chanderi, the Eao Sahib with six 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tal Bahat by 
Lalatpiir: this plan was carried out. 

What Chanderi was, the reader will recollect who has 
followed the history of Sir Hugh Hose’s central 
Indian campaign.*]* It was now held for Sindhia by repulsed at 
a loyal soldier, a man who had no sympathy with 


* The nmnber of killed is often exaggerated, but on this occasion between 
four and five hundred dead bod js were actually counted on both sides of tho 
river. 

t Pages 103-5. 
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robols. Ho repulsed, then, Taritia Topi’s appeals, and when 
the Maratha chief attempted to storm the place he repulsed 
his attacks. Tantia wasted three days in an attempt to gain 
a place the ])ossessioii of which would liave been of incal- 
culal)lo .use to him, and then, baffled though not 
dispirited, made for Mangrauli, on the loft bank of 
gniuii. the Betwa, about twenty miles south of Chanderi. 

lie was marching, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
for the English were to meet him there! 

I must now return to his pursuers. I have already stated 
the position of the several English columns; how 
Brigadier Parke was covering Indiir and Bhopal; 
pureuers. liow (Joloucl Liddell with the Jluinsi force was 
covering the country to the north-east. I have now 
only to add that Brigadier Smith, released by the capture of 
Paiiri, had taken up a ])osition north of Sironj. In the inner 
part of the circle, the outer rim of which was occupied by these 
columns, General Michel was acting. 

Enabled at last, towards the end of September, by the 
cessation of the heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
mtirchL oil bidioviiig ho should find I’antia in the Betwa 
Maiigrdiiii. valloy, weiit in pursuit of him in a north-easterly 
direction. As he marched, ho heard of the various 
depredations committed by the fugitives, and ho felt sure he 
should find him. On the 9th of October, marching towards 
Mangrauli, information reached him that Tantia had occu¬ 
pied the high ground near the place, and was waiting for 
him. 


Tantia had arrived there that very morning. lie had not 
Tintit sought a battle, but as the ground was favourable he 
rpsoivosU) resolved to risk one. His position was strong, and 

^acUoT guns he had placed in the front of his line 

commanded the ground along which the English 
must advance. When, then, Michel sent his men forward, 


Tantia’s guns opened a destructive fire. Grown bolder by 
despair, Tantia at the same time sent his cavalry to menace 
both flanks of the few assailants. For a moment 


the position of these seemed critical, the more so as 
some of the outflanking horsemen penetrated between 
the main body and the rear-guard. But whilst 
they still hesitated to come on, to risk a hand-to-hand encounter, 
the British trooj^s advanced steadily, and, gaining the crest. 
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charged the guns. Then all was over. Tantiii and yjio, bow- 
his men abandoned their guns and fled. The want beutei” mui 
of sufficient cavalry did not allow Michel to pursue 

them. * 

Taiitia crossed tlie Betwa and fled first to Jaklaun, and 

then, next day, to Lalitpur, where he rejoined Kao Sahib, who, 
it will be remembered, had six guns. Tantia re¬ 
mained here, but Kao Sahib, with the bulk of the TjCntiiCand 
troops and the guns, set off the following day, and 
marched in a south-easterly direction. Michel mean- then wt^parate. 
while, ordering Smith to watch the left bank of the 

Betwa, follov\ed Kao Sahib, and, making his way with great 
difficulty through the dense Jaklaun jungle, came suddenly 
upon him at Sindwaha, about thirty miles east of the Betwa. 
Warned by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the British 
camp, Kao Sahib had time to draw up his men on a rising 
ground, with the guns in front. Tlien followed a scene almost 
similar to that at Mangrauli. The English, threatened 
on both flanks, advance and capture the guns, when totaUy 
the rebels flee. In their flight, however, they were, 
on this occasion, less fortunate than at Mangrauli. 

Michel had his cavalry handy; the ground, too, was unfavour¬ 
able for rapid flight. In a pursuit which covered 
twelve miles, the rebels then suffered severely. 

Kao Sahib, however, escaped. The English lost escapes, 
five officers and twenty men in killed and wounded. 

Kao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, and again the two 
held counsel as to the future. The country north of 
the Narbada seemed about to close on them. The The rebel 
circle was gradually lessening, and in a few days r”e^*ive 
they would be in the folds of the destroyer. They to cross the 
saw this clearly, saw that their only chance was to ^^^rbadd. 
break through the circle and march to the south, 
putting the enemy, if possible, on a false scent. This was the 
difficult part of the programme, but they laid their plans to 
attempt it. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the pertinacity 
with which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Lalitpur, 


* Of this action Tantia writes. “ On our march to Mangrauli we met the 
English army. Shots wore fired for a short time, when we left all our guns and 
fled.” 
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Tdntia and the Rao, whose design was to escape southwards, 
marched to Kajuria, with the intention of recross- 
ofTlnthi ing the Betwa near that place and turning thence 
NarbadV^^ Southward. Hut, the ford being guarded by Colonel 
Liddell, I'antia turned north-eastward, and made 
once more for Tal Bahat. There he halted to rest his men. The 
following day, moving direct southwards, he penetrated into 
the Jaklaun jungles, still to the east of the Betwa. He halted 
one day at Jaklaun, and the next at Itawah (in the Sagar dis¬ 
trict). There he heard that the English army was on his track, 
so ho at once broke up and puslied on towards Kurai.* 

Whilst he is making that march I must return to General 
Michel. From the field of Sindwaha that general 
Michel learns Rad marclicd to Lalitpur, keeping always to the 
mardlinK westward of Taiitia with the view of baulking the 
intention he believed he might entertain of breaking 
in pursuit. through to tlic SOU til. On reaching Lalitpur, however, 

a messenger from Brigadier Smith reached him with 
the information that Tantia had been met marching southwards, 
and had probably gained the west side of the general. No time 
was to bo lost. Michel, sending ofl* an express to warn Parke, 
and pressing southwards by forced marches, came upon Tantia 
by a cross road just as that chief was approaching 
Catches him the village of Kurai. Instantly the battle joined, 

at Kurai. 'X'he British cavalry separated from one another 
the two wings of the rebels’ forces. But, whilst 
annihilates British wcrc engaged in annihilating the left 

T»tntiii’8 vv^ing, the right, with which were Tantia and Rao 

thongh^ Sahib, favoured by the jungle, managed to escape 

wing escapes, westward. Not that the left wing fought to save 
their comrades; they had fled in the direction from 
which they had advanced, and the whole of Michel’s force had 
pounced upon them, leaving the other wing to escape. Tantid 
and Rao Sahib, in fact, purchased their retreat with the sacrifice 
of one-half of their followers.j* 

This happened on the 25th of October. Tantia pushed on to 
R&jgarh, molested on his way, four miles from Bagrod,J by 


Catches him 
at Kurai. 


Whilst he 
annihilates 
Tilntiil’s 
left wing, 
the right 
wing escapes. 


* Itdwah lies thirty-eight, Kurai thirty-two, miles to the north-west of Sdgar. 
+ Tdnti^ writes of this action : “ The English force came up in the morning 
and our army became separated, I accompanied the Rdo Sdhib,” &c. Not a word 
about the sacrifice of the wing. 

X Bagrod lies thirty-nine miles to the north-west of Sagar. 
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Colonel Charles Becher, one of the most gallant 
officers of the Indian army, who, at the head of molested oti 
a newly-raised regiment,* did not hesitate to attack 
his whole force, Becher inflicted considerable loss 
(upwards of forty men killed), but Tantia pressed on, and, 
proceeding via Rajgarh, crossed the Narbada into the 
N%pur territory at a point about forty miles above jJaSd.'*’ 
Hoshangabad. 

Thus in the dying agony of the mutiny was accomplished a 
movement which, carried out twelve months earlier, 
would have produced an effect fatal for the time to 
British supremacy; a movement which would have 
roused the whole of the western Presidency, have 
kindled revolt in the dominions of the Nizam, and 
have, in its working, penetrated to southern India. 

It was the movement to prevent wliicli Lord Elphin- 
stone had adopted the policy of aggressive defence till then so suc¬ 
cessful, which Durand had exerted all his energies, had used 
entreaties of the most urgent eharaeter with the Government of 
India, had stretched to the utmost the powers entrusted to him, 
to hinder. And now it was accomplished ! The nephew of the 
man recognised by the Marathas as the lawful heir of the last 
reigning Peshwa was on Maratha soil with an army ! 

I have said that, had that event occurred but fifteen months 
previously, British authority in western India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was—the 
event happening in October 1858, when the sparks even in 
of the mutiny in every other part of India, Oudh 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Oudh, they were being surely trampled out—the event caused 
alarm of no ordinary character to the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. Although Lord Elphinstone had shown, to a re¬ 
markable degree, a true appreciation of the character of the 
rebellion and of the manner in which it should bo Bombay 
met, even he could not view without grave concern 
the arrival of Tantia Topi and Rao Sahib in the country of the 
Bhonslas, that country the annexation of which but a few years 
previously had moved the Marathd heart to its core. He could 
not but remember that a large proportion of the population of 
the Bombay Presidency was ^laratha, and he could not foresee— 


Effect which 
would have 
been j)ro- 
ducea by the 
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Diontlis 
earlier. 


Now one of the regiments Central Indian Horse. 
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who, indeed, could foresee?—tlie effect which might be produced 
on the easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
presence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
them regarded as their rightful ruler. 

Nor could Lord Harris, who, throughout the trying times of 
luivi Iran 1H57-5H, liad shown himself prompt to meet every 

u i a* a . (liHicnlty, listen with an indifferent ear to the tidings 

that the Maratha leader liad crossed the Narbada. True it was 
that the Madras Presidency was separated from the country now 
chosen ])y Tantia as his campaigning-ground by the vast terri¬ 
tories of the Nizjirn. True it was that the Nizam, guided by his 
able and far-seeing minister Salar dang, had displayed to the Brit¬ 
ish a loyalty not to be ex(;eeded. But the times were peculiar. 
The population of the Nizam’s territories was to a very consider¬ 
able extent Hindu. Instances had occurred before, as in the case 
of Sindhia, of a people revolting against their sovereign when 
that sovereign acted in the teeth of the national feeling. It was 
impossible not to fear lest the army of Tantia should rouse to 
arms the entire Maratha population, and that the spectacle of a 
people in arms against tlie foreigner might act with irresistible 
force on the peoj)le of the Dakhan. 

Fortunately, these fe«ars were not realised. Six years’ ex¬ 
perience of British rule had produced a remarkable 
effect upon the feelings of the Central Provinces. 
Whatever might bo the feelings of the landowners, 
of the courtiers, and of those Brahmans who, by 
means of their influence in a court where Brah- 
manical influence was supreme, were able to live a 
life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure without 
having recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
certain, that the peasantry had no desire to recur to their old 
masters. In this respect the Central Provinces presented a re¬ 
markable contrast to Oudh and Bundelkhand. With all its 
faults, the people of this part of India preferred the substantial 
justice of the rxile of their alien lords. It is, indeed, a remark¬ 
able fact that whilst, in the dominions of Sindhia and in the 
principalities governed by Kajput princes, Tantia and his 
followers enjoyed the sympathy of the villagers, and always 
obtained from them, without pressure and without payment, 
supplies in abundance, in the Maratha country beyond the 
Narbada the peasantry regarded them as pests in whose face 
the door was to be closed and the gates were to be barred. 
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who were to receive no supplies without payment, and, if it 
could be managed without injury to themselves, no supplies 
at all. 

To return to the story. Tantiil, crossing the Narbada forty 
miles above Hoshangabad, proceeded via Fathpur to Multai * 
in the direction of Nagpur, but, learning that a British force 
from that place had anticipated him, he turned sharp westward, 
hoping to penetrate to the country southward by an unguarded 
pass in the hills. Tie found this im})os8ible, for 
Brigadier Hill of the ITaidarabad contingent was 
watching at Melghat and Asirgarh ; further west- to the^ouUi 
ward. Sir Hugh Rose had made prejuxrations to 
prevent Tantia from crossing into Khandesh, and, agaiubt him. 
further westward still, (Tenoral Roberts was bring¬ 
ing up troops to bar Gujrat against him. Nothing could have 
been more tantalising, for south of the Tapti river, from the 
banks of which ho was separated only by the narrow Sat])ura 
range, lay the country to which Nana Sahib laid claim as his 
rightful inheritance.‘1’ Across this, under the circumstances, 
Tantia dared not venture. Shut out, then, from further pro¬ 
gress west or south, Tantia made a turn north-westwards into 
ilolkar’s possessions, south of the Narbada, hoping to recross 
the Narbada unperceived and to penetrate thence into the 
territory of the Gaikwar. On the 19th November he reached 
Kargun, a decayed town in Nimar. Hero was stationed a de¬ 
tachment of Holkar’s troops, consisting of two troops of cavalry, 
a company of infantry, and two guns. These Tantia forced to 
join him, and then pushed on westward. On the 
23rd he crossed near Than, the great high road from no turns to 
Bombay to Agra, just as it was being traversed by 
carts laden with mercantile stores for the use of the aitentlon 
English. Blundering these, taking with him the 
natives who had been escorting the carts, and de- ami marching 
stroying the telegraph wires, he pursued his course, Barodah. 
feeling confident of success if only he could reach 
the Narbada before the English, whom he believed he had out¬ 
manoeuvred, should molest him. 

* Multai is a town in the Betul district, twenty-eight miles cast of Bedndr, 
its chief attraction is a large tank which is reverenced by the natives as the 
source of the river Tapti. 

t Blackwood's Magazine, August 1860. 
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But Fortune did not favour liim. Micliol, indeed, after 
Michel defeating Tdntia at Kunii, had pushed on in pursuit, 
thougli not on the same track, and, with his cavalry, 
had reached IfoshangHhad on the 7th of November. There he 
joined Parke, whom he had previously ordered to meet him. 

Jjeaving Parke at Iloshangabad, Michel crossed the 
le ft without ]^;n ljada and found himself in the wild country 
about Betul, with no accurate niai)8, no iniormation 
of his own rt'garding the movements of the rebels, with no 
prospect of obtaining any from the local authorities. Left 
thus to the lesources of his own intelligence, Michel came 
to the conclusion that the roads to the south and 
due west would certainly bo barred to Tantia, and 
uiitionB, that, although there was but little prospect of his 
attempting to recross the Narbada, yet that it would 
not be wise on his part to move too far from that river. Im¬ 
pressed with this idea, he ordered Parke to cross the 
Htelw u/baiiio Narbada at Iloshangabad, to march in a direction 
tiiom. ^ ^ south-west by west, and take up a position at 

Charwah, eighty miles south-east from Indur, a 
town forming the angle nearest the Narbada of a triangle of 
which Melghat and Asirgarh, both occupied by British troops, 
formed the other angles. In that direction, though more 
slowly, he moved himself. 

Whilst General IMichel was making these preparations south 
of the Narbadii, the British authorities at Mau, to 
JuUioHtiefl'at noi'tli of it, wcrc rccciving disquieting rumours 
Miiu regarding the continued and persistent movements 

of Tantia westward. Dreading lest that chief should 
get possession of the grand trunk road, intercept supplies, and 
destroy the telegraph wires, Sir Robert Hamilton and Brigadier 
Edwards, who commanded at Mau, deemed it advisable, before 
Tan till liad pillaged the carts in the manner already 
to witch Uu- related, to post two small infantry detachments to 
Narbiuhi*'^ watcli tlio foi’ds abovo Akbarpur. A day or two 
later, when intelligence was received that the 
westerly movement was being prolonged. Major Sutherland, 
who commanded one of these detachments, consisting of a 
hundred men of the 92iid Highlanders and a hundred of the 
4th Bombay Rifles, received instructions to cross the river at 
Akbarpur and keep clear the grand trunk road. Sutherland 
obeyed his orders, and i)assing through Than—the village 
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already spoken of—seventeen miles from Akbarpiir, 
proceeded to Jilwaiiah, tliirteen miles further on, 
nearer to Bombay. There he was when, on the 
afternoon of the 23rd of Kovernber, Tantia and 
his troops passed throiigli Than, plundered the 
carts and cut the telegraph wires, as already de¬ 
scribed. 


iSuthorl.'iDtl 
crosses the 
Nnrbadil to a 
point below 
that tra¬ 
versed by 
Tiiutiih 


Tantia having taken the precaution to carry off with him all 
the men accompanying the carts, Sutherland remained for some 
hours ignorant of this occurrence. He had been reinforced on 
the morning of the 23rd by iifty Europeans, sent on camels 
from Mail. The evening of that day, the report regarding the 
plundering reached him. The next morning, taking with him 
a hundred and twenty Eurojieans and eighty natives, 
riding alternately on camels, Sutherland proceeded 
to Than, and inspected as far as ])ossible the damage vidnity of 
done.^ Learning there that the rebels had taken a pihhih.h^^ 
westerly direction, he followed hastily and came in 
sight of them as they were passing through the town of Ilajpur, 
nearly midway between Than and the Narbada. Pushing on, his 
men in advance still riding camels, disregarding the 
enemy’s stragglers and the quantities of abandoned 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half uim rctin. 
an hour, had approached near enough to force a 
battle. He ordered, then, his men to dismount; but the delay 
thus caused gave Tantia an opportunity, of which ho availed 
himself, to retire. Before Sutherland could set out in pursuit, 
ho had the satisfaction of being joined by his rear-guard—the 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desire for 


combat, had marched at a great pace. Keeping the whole 
of his force dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles came up with ReBumes the 
the rebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky 
ridge, thickly wooded, with their two guns, the 


* “ The road for eight miles was strewed with articles, taken hy the rebels 
the previous day from some merchants’ carts on the main road; several carts 
had been brought on and abandoned when the t)ullocks got tired. The soldiers 
tilled their water-bottles with port or sherry, of which there was enough to have 
stocked a large cellar, hut not a man got intoxicated. A cart-load of books had 
been opened by the rebels during i. 'lalt—the contents were torn up and strewed 
in a circle, with a Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary left intact in the middle.”— 
Blackwood, August 18G0. 

R 2 
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(jomcB upon guns of Ilolkar found at Kargun, pointing down the 


thfin furmtMj - 

in order of road. I aiitia 
battle, thoiisaiul men, 


liad with him from three to four 
Sutherland had just two hundred. 
After a little skirmishing, the smaller number charged the 
larger. Dashing up the road under a shower of grape, they 
captured the guns. Lieutenant Ilumfries, adjutant of the 92rjd, 
rectuving a sword-cut from their commandant, who 
attacks and killed at liis post. The rebel infantry then 

tied. The casualties on both sides were trifling.^ 
Sutherland, whose men were too tired to pursue, 
eiieam]K!d on the ground he had gained. 

Tlio 2 )resence of the two guns with Tantia s force had neces¬ 
sitated that slow march over rough ground which 
ib-vo(fo^ had allowed Sutherland to overtake him. Now that 
mmH. roMimPH thoguus were lost his men were able to display that 
hi 8 ihghi, capacity for rapid marching in which the natives of 
India are unsurpassed, I might almost say unequalled, by any 
troops in the world. So quickly did they cover the ground 
that, when at sunset the following day Sutherland reached the 
banks of the Narbada, he beheld the rebel force comfortably 
encamped on the opijosite bank. Between him and 
their camp tlowed the waters of the Narbada, at 
that ])oint five hundred 3 ’ards broad, its banks high 
and diflicult. To cross it in the face of an enemy 
twenty times his strength would have been an 
impossibility even for the troops he commanded. 

That Tantia had been able to cross the Narbada can only be 
accounted for by the fact that he had inarched the 
previous afternoon, and the whole of the night, and 
had tlius at least twelve hours’ start of his pursuers. 
It was well for him that he had that start. When 
he reached the left bank of the Narbada Tantia had 
beheld on the bank opposite a party of a hundred sawars under 
an ofiicer.f Under other circumstances the sight of these men 
might have made him hesitate. But ho know that Sutherland 


niul plJU'cH 
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♦ Regarding this action, Tantia writes (after referring to the capture of the 
carts): “ We then left the high road and proceeded westward. The next day 
we were surprised by the English force, and, leaving our two guns, w e fled and 
reached the Narbadd."’ 

t So states Tentia himself, and I have usually found his statements corro¬ 
borated by other w riters. But I have been unable to ascertain who were these 
troopers or w'ho w'as the officer. Probably he was a native officer. 
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was behind him. He, therefore, plunged boldly in. The sawars 
then took to flight. 

At midnight Tantia, having plundered a village called 
Chikla, broke up his camp on the Narbada, and 
marched in the direction of Barodah. It was his 
last chance, but it was a great one could he but itunKiau 
arrive before the English. Barodah was the seat of 
a Maratha dynasty, and it was known that a large party at the 
court sympathised deeply with Nand Sahib. There were in the 
city only one company of Europeans and two native regiments, 
besides the troops of the Gaik war, who were almost sure to join 
the rebels. Full of the hope raised by the prospects f,iUofi,ope 
before him, Tantia pu.died on rapidly, marching 
from the banks of the Narbada thirty-four miles straight on 
end. He halted at Eajpura, took three thousfind nine hundred 
rupees and throe horses from the chief^ of that 
place, and marched the next day for (Jhhota Udaipiir,* 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected with ikrodah. 
it by a road. Could he arrive at and (j^uit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would be assured. 

But his pursuers were too many. I left General Michel and 
Brigadier Parke, in the second week of November, 
at Charwah, south of the Narbada, confident that diHcyjyers 
Tantia’s progress to the south was barred, and that 
he would endeavour to seek some means of recrossing 
into Malwa. Some days elapsed before an accurate account of 
his movements reached Michel. That able officer displayed 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to be followed. 
Kecrossing the Narbada at the Barwani ford, he marched 
himself on Mau, while he despatched Parke with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two deHpatchea 
guns, to pursue Tantia with the utmost speed that 
was possible. 

Parke carried out these instructions to the letter. Marching, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, ratches 

tor the last twenty of which he was forced to thread piMtitC at 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with udaipOr. 
Tantia on the morning of the Ist of December, at 
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* Chhotd Udaipur is a state in the Rewa Kantha district, the chief of which 
pays an annual tribute to the Gaikwdr. It possesses an area of about eight 
hundred and seventy-three square miles. 
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Chhota Udaipur, just an hour or two after he had reached 
that place. Cousidering the climate, the nature of the country, 
and the other difficulties of the route, this march must be con¬ 
sidered as rivalling any of which history makes record. 

The force (commanded by Parke consisted of two 9-pounder 
guns Pombay Artillery, fifty men 8th Hussars, fifty of the 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, a party of the Maratha horse 
^ ^ uiidcr Kcrr—whicli, after having disarmed the 
southern Maratha country, had been sent from the 
west to join Michel^—Moore’s Aden Horse, a hundred of the 
72nd Highlanders, mounted on camels, and a hundred and 
twenty-five Gujrati Irregular Horse. For the last twenty miles 
before reaching Chhota Udaipur, this force had, as I have 
stated, threaded its way through a dense jungle, skilfully 
2 )iloted by Moore with Ids Aden Horse. On emerging 
from the jungle Moore perceived the rebels. He 
force. instantly surprised their outlying jucket. The 

ground beyond the jungle was covered with large 
trees, brushwood, and tents still standing,* and was so broken 
as to be very difficult for cavalry and artillery. As 
hilfforcfin ^troops dcbouchod on to it, he deployed his 
battle array. forc(% ])lacing souic of the 8th Hussars, of the 
Maratha Horse and the Aden horse on his right; 
the rest of the Maratha Horse, under Kerr, on his left, the 
72nd Highlanders flanking the two guns in his centre; the 
remainder of the cavalry in the roar. His whole front scarcely 
covered two hundred yards. The rebels meanwhile, roused to 
action, had formed up about six hundred yards distant. They 
numbered three thousand five hundred men and outflanked the 
Tiintiu’8 British force on both sides. Tantia first endeavoured 
aggrtssivc to tum tliG British left, but Kerr, changing his 

cUeckei'l front, charged with great imj)etuosity, and, driving 

the rebels from the field, 2 )ursued them for a con¬ 
siderable distance, laying sixty of them low. A similar attempt 
on the British right was met with equal success by the cavalry 
stationed there, Bannorman, of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
greatly distinguishing himself and killing four men with his 
own hands. In the pursuit a standard of the 5th Bengal 
Irregulars, borne by the rebels, was captured. Whilst the 
wings were thus engaged, the two British guns had kept up 


* Tdntia admits that he was surprised on this occasion. 
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a heavy fire on the centre. But it was not long 
needed. With the repulse of the flanking attacks feated and 
the action terminated. A pursuit along the whole 
line then followed. 

This engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopes regarding 
Barodah. Leaving his route to the westward, ho 
fled northwards into the iuno-les of Banswara, the Flies to the 
southernmost prmcijiality of Kajputana. rheso jungles, 
jungles, extremely dense in their character, are 
inhabited principally by Bhils, a wild and uncivilised race, 
much given to plunder. Hemmed in on the south "by the 
Narbada, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrat, 
now completely guarded by General Koberts, and on the 
north and cast by difficult ranges which separate it from 
Udaipur and Sirohi, and the passes across which are few and 
difficult, Tantia might have been excused if he had despaired 
of escape. But he did not despair. Kao Sahib was 
now his only companion, the Nawab of Bandah having pos^ion of 
in November taken advantage of the Eoyal Pro- lUosluibf 
clamation to surrender.* But these two men were, 
in this hour of supreme danger, as cool, as bold, as fertile 
in resource, as at any previous period of their 

t/ r 1 They remain 

careers. undaunted. 

And yet the British commanders had done their 
utmost to hem in Tdntia. They really believed that at last they 
had him. The troops of Boberts’s division were 
echeloned along the roads and paths and passes about them 
leading from Banswara to the west. On that side eom^Setc.^^^^ 
escape was impossible. A force detached from 
Nimach under Major Bocke guarded the passes to the north and 
north-west. Another column sent from Man, under Colonel 
Benson, commanded at the moment by Colonel Somerset, 
watched the passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whilst 
Tantia was cut off from the south by his recent pursuers, 
greatly strengthened by flying detachments, from Burhanphr 
and from Khandesh. To add to his difficulties, the Bhil 
inhabitants of the jungles of Banswara, far from aiding him, 
followed his track as the vulture follows the wounded hare, 
anxious for the moment when she shall lie down and succumb. 

But, undaunted, Tantia pressed deeper into the jungles. On 
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undaunted. 


* To be hereafter referred to. 
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T^ntiii after Doogarli Baria * he found that but a Bmall 

many move- portion of his foi'Co was with him. He halted there 
jungiL^'' two days, to allow his men to reunite. This result 
having been obtained, he, on the 10th of December, 
entered Banswara. Here he lialted a day, his men plundering 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth from Ahmadabad. He 
probably would have halted here longer but that informa¬ 
tion reached him that Colonel Somerset’s brigade was closing 
up from Batlam.f Disturbed by this information, 
ho maiched in a nearly north-westerly direction to 
Salumba, an isolated fort belonging to the Rana of 
Udaipur, encircled by hills, in the heart of the 
Ariivali range. ^ It was a strong position, commanding the 
aj)proaches to Udaipur. Here Tantia obtained some supplies, 
of which he was greatly in need, and set off the following day 
in theho 2 :)o of surprising Udaipur. But tlie British had received 
information of his movements, and Major Kocke’s 
Kocko^ar^^” column had taken up a position at Bhansror, whence 
UhtlriHror, it would be easy for him to cover Udaipur or to fall 
on Tantia as he emerged from the northern passes. 
Discovering this obstacle before ho had committed himself too 
far, Tantia turned sharply to the north-east and took up a 
position at the village of Bhilwara,f in the densest 
part of the jungle. Here, it is said, Tantia and his 
followers debated the advisability of surrendering. 
But the intelligence which reached them during 
their deliberations that Man Singh was at hand, and 
that Prince Firuzshah was advancing to their assist¬ 
ance, induced them to persevere in their resistance, 
to give one more chance to Fortune. 

Tantia halted two days at Bhilwara and then made for 
rartabgarh, the capital of the Rajah of the state of 
that name. His probable line of route had been 
well divLTied by the English general. But he, too, 
had received information of Firuzshah’s movements, 
and it was necessary to arrange to meet him also. 
For this purpose, Somerset had been despatched with 


moves back 
into the 
jungles, find 

delilKTiites 

regarding 

surrender. 

Decides 
against it. 


The English 
movements 
somewhat 
disarranged 
by the news 
of the ap¬ 
proach of 
Firuzshiih. 


* Deogarh Barid is the capital of a state of the same name as Rewa Kanthd, 
in the province of Gujrat. 

t Ratlam lies fifty miles to the west of Ujjen. 

j Not the town of the same name on the road between Nimach and Nasir- 
abdd 
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a light column to Agra, Rocke had been moved to take his 
place «at Partabgarh, whilst Parke, plunging into the jungles 
from the westward, was rajudly following on the track of the 
fugitives. 

It thus happened that when, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 25th of December, Tantia and his followers 
emerged from the jungles close to Partabgarh, ho from 

found himself face to face with Major Eocke. That the jungles, 
oflScer, not having a sufficient number of men at his 
disposal to close the three passes, had taken up a position about 
two miles from the jungles, whence ^he could march to any 
point at which the rebels might threaten to debouch, provided 
he had any information of their movements. On this occasion 
he had no such information. His force, too, was, as I have 
said, small, consisting only of two hundred infantry, two guns, 
and a handful of native cavalry. He had no chance, 
however, of assuming the offensive. Tantia marched 
straight at him, and ke 2 )t him engaged for two 
hours, a sufficient time to enable his elephants and baggage to 
clear the pass. Seeing this result gained, Tantia, marches 
who had thus, in sjiite of his many foes, escaped towards Man- 
from the trap, marched in the direction of Mandesar, 
and halted for the night within six miles of that 
place. Thence ho marched very rapidly—in three days—to 
Zirapiir, a hundred miles east-south-east of Nimach, thus 
returning to the jiart of the country almost directly south of 
Gwaliar. 

But the English were at his heels. Benson, who had resumed 
command of the Mau column, had received excellent inform¬ 
ation regarding Tantia’s movements from Cajptain Hutchinson, 
one of the assistants to Sir Robert Hamilton. He pushed on 
after Tantia, then, marching thirty-five miles a day, 
caught him up at Zirapiir the very day he had 
arrived there. Tiintia, completely surjjrised, fled atzintpfir. 
without fighting, leaving six of his elephants 
behind him, and pushed northwards to Barod. 

Here another surprise followed him. Somerset had reached 
Zirapiir the morning after Tantia had left it. He had two 
horse-artillery guns with him. Taking fresh horses from the 
ammunition wagons, he attached them to Benson’s two guns. 
With these four guns, and the ammunition contained in the 
limber, Somerset started at once, and, marching seventy miles 
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ifl caught forty-eight hours, came upon Tantia at B4rod. 

thereby After ail action fought in the usual TantiA Topi 
^abe*aten. Style, the rebels fled to Nahargarh in the Kota 
territory. Ilere Tantia was fired at by the Kiladar.* 
Moving out of range, he halted for the night. Eao Sahib 
then sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, the chief to 
whom I have referred in an earlier portion of this .chapter as 
having rebelled against Sindhia, who had appointed to meet 
Td tid place. On Man Singh’s arrival the 

rebels moved to Paron, where tliey halted two days. 
They then pushed northwards towards Indragarh. 
On reaching the banks of the Chambal, Man Singh, for some 
unexplained reason, left them. On the 13th of January they 
reached Indragarh,f where Firuzshah, with his bodyguard and 
the mutinied Pith Irregulars, met them. To 
F^nizshdh. ascertain how this had been possible, I must return 
to the movements of General Napier and the Central 
Indian force. 


I left General Napier just after he and his lieutenants had. 
The story September, exx>elled Man Singh from 

revertHto the Gwaliar territory. His detached parties still 

NHpkrl continued to operate in the districts to the west and 

south-west of Gwaliar, bordering on Rajputana, and 
the work which those parties accomplished was of a most useful 
character. In this manner passed the months of October and 
November, but in December Gwaliar was invaded by a new 
enemy. 

The pseudo-prince, Firuzshah, already mentioned in these 
Finizshdb, expulsion from Mandesar by 

Durand in November, 1857, proceeded with his 
followers to Rohilkhand to try conclusions with the British in 
that quarter. Ex]ielled from Rohilkhand by Lord Clyde, he 
entered Oudh, and cast in his lot with the irre- 
concilables who, to the last, refused submission to 
Rohilkhand, the j)aramount j^ower. It was only when the 
native cause was absolutely lost in that province 
that Firuzshah, reading the glowing accounts of his achieve- 
ments which Tantia Topi regularly transmitted from the 


* KUaddr —the commandant of a fort. 

t Indragarh is a fort and town in the Bundf state, forty-five miles north-east 
Kot^. 
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Chambal and the Narbada, determined to march to 

the assistance of one whom he could not but consider 

as a worthy ally. At the time that ho arrived at Topi; 

this resolution ho was at a place called Bisuah, not 

far from Sitapiir. Marching rapidly from that place, he crossed 

the Ganges on the 7 th of liecember, cut the telegraph wire on 

the grand trunk road, and spread the report that he 

was about to proceed north-westwards. Instead of 

that, he took the road to Itawah, baffled a gallant pursuit, 

attempt made by Lieutenant Forbes,* accompanied 

by Mr. Hume and Captain Doyle—who lost his life—to stop 

him at Harchandpiir, out-marched a column led by Brigadier 

Herbert from Kanhpiir to pursue him, crossed the 

Jamnah on the 9th, and moved off in the direction 

01 Jhansi. He marched with such speed that on the country. 

17th he had arrived in the vicinity of Ilanod, a 

large town fifty miles north-east of Giinah. It was here he 

encountered his first check. 

General, now become Sir Robert, Najiier, had received timely 
intimation regarding the course pursued by Firuz- 
shah, and he had sent out detachments to watch the 
roads which that chieftain would probably follow, movements, 
On the morning of the 12th of December he 
received from the commander of one of these, Captain 
McMahon, 14th Light Dragoons, located near the confluence 
of the Jamnah, Chambal, and Sind rivers, information to the 
effect that the rebels had passed into the Lohar district of 
Kuchwaghar, a tract of country often under water. Believing, 
from this, that their course would be up the jungles 
of the Sind river, Napier marched at 2 o’clock that 
day with a lightly-equipped force,f intending to 
proceed to Dabra on the Jhansi road, thence, according to the 
information ho might receive, to intercept the enemy. 


* For his services in the Ttawali district Lieutenant Forbes received the 
thanks of the Governor-General, published in General Orders. At the close of 
the war he was gazetted to be major if as soon as he should attain the rank of 
captain. 

t Two Bombay light field-battery guns, Capt. G. G. Brown ; a hundred and 
fifty men 14th Light Dragoons, l\Iajor Prettijohn; a hundred men 2nd Gwdlidr 
M^dthd Horse, Captain Smith ; a hundred and seventeen men 71st Highlanders, 
Major Rich ; fifty men 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Lieutenant Forbes ; forty 
camels, Gwalidr Camel Corps, Captain Templer. 
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Napier halted that evening at Antri. At 2 o’clock the 
following morning, however, he was roused by an 
Napier’s express messaffo from the political agent at Gwdliar, 
cpptions ru- Charters Macpherson, to the enect that inlormation 
' he had received led him to believe that the rebels 
inovenientB wolild pass by Gohad, north of Gwaliar. Instead, 
thou, of pushing on to Habra, Napier halted till the 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds for the 
belief expressed by Macpherson. He did well not to act upon 
it without due caution, for at half-past 10 o’clock the tahsildar 
of Antri came to him to state that ho had just ridden in from 
Dabra, and had seen there the smoke of the staging 
fiir thp^nu- bungalow which the rebels were then burning, and 
lufMitbya that they were taking a south-westerly direction, 
frtmi tlio The express from Gwaliar had just come in time to 

uKunt baffle the accurate conceptions of Napier’s brain, for, 

had it not arrived, he would have caught them at 
the very spot he had selected. 

There was nothing for it now but to march southwards. 

Leaving Antri, then, immediately, Napier proceeded 
with great rapidity in that direction. At Bitaur, 
ttiidap- which he reached on the 14th, he learned the rebels 

tho^iUudH. wore only nine miles in front of him. He pressed 

forward, then, and at that place, the Gwaliar 
Maratha Horse, for the first time under fire, came in contact 
with the rear-guard of the enemy, and greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

Napier continued the pursuit through Narwar, and leaving 
there the greater portion of the infantry and all the artillery, 
wdio could not keep up with him, took with him only thirty- 
eight men of the 71st Highlanders on camels, all his cavalry, 
including twenty-five of the Balandshahr horse he found 
halted at Narwar, and, proceeding with the utmost 
speed, reached Kancxl on the morning of the 17th 
before the rebels had arrived there. His divination 
that they would make their way through the jungles of the 
Sind river had proved to be perfectly accurate. 

Firuzshah, indeed, had preferred the more circuitous and 
Firuz«iuih difficult road through the jungles to the easier but 
ignorant tiiat more opon route followed by Napier. Naturally he 
Sm wished to make his way unseen, and thus to effect, 
with an unbeaten force, the contemplated junction 
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with Tiintia Topi. As it was, he had marched on a lino almost 
parallel to that followed by the English leader, and it was only 
the temptation to leave the jungle cover to sack Kanod which 
had saved him from an attack the previous day. But Naj)ier 
had now reached Itanod before him, and tlie sacking 
of the place was likely to bo more difficult than ho 
had anticipated. Full, however, of confidence, and 
utterly ignorant of the arrival of the English, Firuzshah 
marched on that eventful morning against Itandd, guided by a 
zamindar of the locality, his army forming an irregular mass 
extended in a front of nearly a mile. 

Napier had scarcely time to form up the 14th Light 
Dragoons, when the rebels were within a few yards 
of him. The Gwaliar Maratha horse had been 
impeded in crossing a deep ravine by the riding- 
camels, and were a little behind. The force actually engaged 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-three 14th Light. Dragoons 
under Major Prettijohn, sixty of the Maratha Horse under 
Captain F. H. Smith, and thirty-eight of the 71st Highlanders 
under Captain Smith, mounted on camels, and guided by 
Captain Templer. 

As soon as the rebels had arrived within charging distance, 
Prettijohn and his hundred and thirty-three light 
dragoons dashed into their midst. The blow 
completely doubled them up. Though individuals 
amongst them fought bravely, the mass made no 
stand whatever. Their one thought seemed to be to try and 
escape. They were in full flight before the Maratha 
Horse could come upon the scene, in time only 
to pai ticipate in the pursuit. That pursuit was 
continued for seven miles, the rebels losing six elephants, 
several horses and ponies, and many arms. They left a hundred 
and fifty dead bodies on the ground before Kanod, including 
those of some native officers of the 12th Irregulars, the murderers 
of the gallant Holmes. Prettijohn having been 
severely wounded before the pursuit began, the 
command of the dragoons devolved on Captain 
Need, and that officer estimated the loss of the rebels in the 
pursuit at three hundred. On the British side the wounded 
amounted to sixteen; on. of these died subsequently of his 
wounds. 

Firuzshah led the fugitives in the direction of Chand^ri. 
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Finizshjlh 
inakcR for 
the Aronf 
Jungles. 


Learning, liowever, that one British force * * * § had 
moved towards Kandd from Jhansi, and another f 
from Liilitpiir to Chanderi, ho suddenly turned 
westward, passing Isagarh and Piichar, and made 
for the jungles of Ardni. l^assing near Rtimpur, between Gunah 
and Sironj, he came suddenly upon forty men of the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, under Lieutenant Stack, escorting clothing and re¬ 
mounts to Brigadier Smith. He at once attacked 
the leading files of those forty men. His followers 
had in fact captured the clothing and made prisoner 
of one trooper, when Stack gallantly brought up the rest of his 
men, and, skirmishing with the rebels, carried the remainder of 
his charge to Gunah. The rebels then pushed on to Aroni. 

Meanwhile, Captain W. Rice, 25th Bombay Native 
from ofumii ^ Infantry, a noted tiger-slayer, had been ordered 
h ^ small column J from Giinah to intercept 

iMi/sia , retreat. At Bared, on the 22nd of December, 

he learned from a horse-dealer, who had been robbed by them, 
that the rebels were encamped near the village of Sarpur, 
eleven miles distant. Leaving his camp standing under charge 
of forty-two men, Rice set olf that night, and, outmarching the 
guns with his infantry, surprised the enemy at 
11 I'.M. The surprise was so complete that the 
rebels made no resistance, but ran off at once, 
leaving a hundred horses, several camels, many arms, and much 
clothing. From this point Firuzshah made the best 
of his way, unmolested, to Rajgarh, hoping to meet 
there Taritia Topi. He lingered there for a few 
days waiting for his ally, but, learning that Brigadier 
Smith was on his track, ho made for Indragarh, 
where, on the 13th of January, he effected the 
junction in the manner already related. § 

I left Brigadier Somerset at Barod, having, after his march 
of seventy miles in forty-eight hours, driven Tantia 
pisgosition ^ froiii that place. Brigadier Smith, who had been 
* posted at Sironj, had, after Napier had driven Firuz¬ 
shah southwards, moved in pursuit of him from that 


ami drIvoH 
liJra off. 


FiruzsluUi 
then makes 
for Imlra- 
garh, whore 
he joins 
Tilniiit Toi)f, 


* Under Brigadier Ainslie. 

t Under Colon el Liddell. 

X Two 9-pouiiders, ninety Royal Engineers, fifty-five 86th Foot, a hundred 
and fifty 25th Native Infantry, a hundred and forty Meade’s Horse. 

§ Page 260. 
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place, and had been near Barod when Somerset beat Tilntia 
there. He was now moving on Indragarh in pursuit of 
Firuzshah. General Michel was at this time—early in January 
1859—at Chapni, ten or twelve miles due north of Barod, 
Thence he directed Colonel Becher to join him with all the 
cavalry under his command. He had previously ordered 
Brigadier Honner, commanding the Nasirabad brigade, to march 
in a north-easterly direction towards Indragarh, watching 
whilst he did so the fords between that place and Kota. To 
complete the investment of the rebels, Brigadier Showers, 
moving with a light column from Agra, had taken up a position 
at Kushalgarh, north-east of the Ban as river. 

Escape now seemed absolutely impossible. Hemmed in by 
Napier on the north and north-east,* Showers on 
the north-west, Somerset on the east. Smith on the 
south-east, Michel and Benson on the south, and the rebels. 
Honner on the south-west and west, how was it 
possible for the man who had so long defied pursuit to break 
through the net closing around him ? It did, in very deed, 
seem impossible. It will be seen, nevertheless, that the resources 
of the rebel leader were not yet entirely exhausted. 

Tantia had joined Firuzshah at Indragarh on the 13th of 
January. But Indragarh was no safe resting-place. 

He had sure information that two English columns 

were marching on it. Strange it was, however, biniHcifto 

that, whilst he received the fullest details regarding surround^, 

the movements of the various columns which had 

so long pursued him, and of Napier’s troops, he had heard not a 

word of Showers’ movement. Believing, then, that 

a way of escape in a north-westerly direction lay creep^ont 

before him, he made a forced march to Dewas^, a by a north- 

large fortified town about midway between Jaipur 

and Bharatpur. 

Showers heard of Tantia’s arrival at Dewasa as soon as the 
speed of his scouts could convey the news. A 
message to the same eiiect was conveyed over a prises him at 
longer distance to Honner. Both brigadiers set out 

* Amongst those who penned him in wtis a flying column under Colonel 
Scudamore, consisting of two guns, one squadron 14th Light Dragoons, fifty 
men of Meade’s Horse, and a hm-dred men of the Hflth, commanded by the 
daring BrfKjkman. This column scoured the jungles for three weeks, chasing, 
but never coming up with, Tantia Topi or Mdn Singh. 
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immediately; Imt Showers, starting from Kiishalgarli and 
having tlie shorter road to traverse, arrived first. Showers 
entered the town on the morning of the 16th, just as Tantia, 
Bao Sahib, and Firuzshah were holding a council of war. 
How they eHca})ed was a miracle—they were completely sur- 
]»risod. “ The English force surprised us there,” writes Tantia 
in his journal. About three hundred of his followers were 
killed or disabled, the remainder succeeded in escaping. 

Whither ? Every pass seemed closed to them. But the 
English columns from the south-west closing too 
Tiintill avalu rapidly on Dewasa, had just left one opening—the 
hip-Lio oi)ening which, turning as it were the Jaipur terri- 
tocHcuiui tory, led into Marwjir. Of this Tantia and his 
followers availed themselves, and marched with all 
the speed of which they were capable towards the city which gives 
its name to the principality. Passing by Alwar they turned 
toSikar westwards, and reached Sikar on the 2l8t. They 
were encam])ed there that night when Holmes, who 
had been sent from Nasira])ad with a small party of the 83rd 
and the 12th Bombay Native Infantry and four guns, fell upon 
them, after marching fifty-four miles through a 
wherft sandy country in twenty-four hours. The surprise 
comi)lete. The rebels abandoned horses, camels, 
defeats iiiiu. aiul cveii ai’iiis, and fled in the utmost confusion. A 
few days later six hundred of them surrendered to 
the Rajah of Bikanir. 

This defeat inaugurated the break-up of Tantia’s army. On 
that very day Firuzshah and the 12th Irregulars separated 
from him. Since his wanderings in the Banswara jungles, 
Tantia had been on very bad terms witli Bao Sahib, and the 
day after the defeat their quarrel came to an issue. “ I told 
him,” writes Tantia, “ that 1 could flee no longer, and that, 
whenever I saw an op])ortunity for leaving him, I would do 
so.” Some Thakiirs related to Man Singh had joined Tantia 
that morning, and with them Tantia left the force to proceed 
in the direction of Paroii, having as followers only “ two pandits 
to cook his food, and one sais^ (groom), two horses and a pony.” 
In the Par6n jungle Tantia met Bajah Man Singh. “Why ^d 
you leave your force? ” asked the Rajah. “ You have not acted 
right in so doing.” Tantia rejdied, “I was tired of running 

* “ The groom,” adds Tdntid, “ left me and ran off after coming two stages.’’ 
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away, and I will remain with you whether I have done right 
or wrong.” In fact, after the long chase, he felt that he was 
beaten. 

Meanwhile, Rao Sahib, still with some tliree or four thousand 
followers, pushed first westwards, then to the south, and reached 
Kushani, west of Ajmir, about eighty miles east of Jodhpur, on 
the 10th of February. But the avenger was on his track. 
ITonner, who had arrived too late for the rebels at Dewasa, had, 
after some inevitable delay, discovered the route they had 
taken. He set out in j)ursuit on the 6th, and, marching very 
rapidly, reached Kushani on the morning of the 10th, having 
accom])li8hed a hundred and forty-five miles in four days. 
Finding Kao Sahib there, ho attacked and defeated him, killing 
about two hundred of his followers. Kao Sahib fled southwards 
to the Chhatarbuj Pass and reached it on the 15tli. Somerset, 
coming from the east, arrived within a few miles of it the same 
day. Unfortunately, no one with him knew the country, and 
many precious hours were spent in reconnoitring, hours which 
the Kao utilised in threading the pass. Finding, however, that 
the British were still close to him, the Kao turned down to the 
Banswara jungles, closely pursued. Finding the passes leading 
to the south and east closed, the Kao then moved to the north-east 
and passed by Partabgarh, where Tantia had encountered Major 
Kocke only a few weeks before. As he fled before Somerset, 
who followed closely on his track, there occurred a 
great diminution of his followers. Like Tantia, 
these were “ tired of running away.” The majority a[Bper8c^**" 
of them fell out of the line during the retreat, threw 
away their arms, and quietly took the road to their homes. 
Home of them, Muhammadans from Kanhpur and Bareli, about 
two hundred in number, gave themselves up. The chiefs and 
the other irreconcilables made their way to the Sironj jungles, 
where, sometimes disguised as mendicants, sometimes acting as 
marauders, they tried to obtain food from the villagers. Organised 
opposition to the British Government had disappeared. 

Of the chiefs of this long campaign, five still remained in 
whose fate the reader is naturally interested. These 
five were Kao Sahib, Firuzshah, Man Singh, and 
Ajit Singh, and last and greatest of all, the leading spirit of 
the drama, the Marath; Tantia Topi. Kao Sahib wandered 
from place to place till the year 1862. In that year he was 
arrested in the hills north of the Panjab, disguised as a pilgrim 

VOL. V. S 
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and was sent down to Kanhpur. There he was tried and found 
guilty on four separate charges of instigating, and having been 
accessory to, the murder of Europeans, and on a fifth of having 
been a leader of the rel)ellion. lie was hanged on the 20th of 
August of the same yaar. Firuzshah was more successful in 
FinizMhiUi eluding the vigilance of his pursuers, for he fled, 
in the disguise of a pilgrim, to Kurbohla, where, ten 
years ago, hfi was still living. The fate of the other two differed 
in some resj)ect8 from theirs; their cfise constitutes in itself an 
episode. 

'^rhe Uaron jungles, in which Tantia Topi and Man Singh 
^ranSinKll hiding, constituted a portion of the large 

family estates of Narwar, of which Sindhia had un« 
justly deprived tlie latter. Here they were safe, safe absolutely, 
so long as each should remain true to the other, for no more 
retainer of Man Singh would betray his master or his master’s 
friiuid. The clear and acute intelh^ct of Sir Robert Napier had 
recognis(Ml this fact the moment ho received the 
re])ort that tlu^ tw{> chiefs in (]uestion had separated 
thems(3lves from their army and taken refuge in the 
jungles, lie had at onc(' felt certain tliat to capture 
Tiintia To])i the ])reliminary stej) was to gain Man 
No star of h'sser magnitmh^ would 8uflic(‘. Now, there 
were strong grounds i’or l)eli(‘ving that it might be possible to 
gain Man Singh. JI(‘ was a clii(‘f of ancient lineage, of lofty 
l)irtli, horn to great j)ossessions. To avenge himself on Sindhia 
ft)r confis(3ating a ] portion of those possessions, he had lost every¬ 
thing except the aflection of his dependants and the ground on 
which he Hlcj)t; h(> had imperilled his head. Thenceforward, 
so long as he remained unreconciled to his liege lord, there was 
no prospect in the })re8ent—no hope in the futur<3. On such a 
man, driven to desperation, become from a feudal lord an out¬ 
cast, what might not he the efiect of an offer of free and absolute 
pardf>n, with the prosp(*ct of intercession with Sindhia for the 
restoration of some portion of his j>roperty ? 

Im})re88ed with this idea, Napier resolved to try the experi- 
menl. It }iapj»ened that on the 27th of February 
AWi/f^ Sir Robert had directed Meade, of Meade’s Horse, 
Mr»im*Ui who then commanded a detachment* at Rijr4on, to 


Sir UolKM't 
Najilfr 
v(»urs t<» gnirj 
Milii Singh. 


* A hiuulml men Itrd Roiiibay Euro]»eans. ii hundred men 9th Bombay Native 
Infantry, a hundred men ‘J4th Bnmhav Native infantry, hfty men Meade’s Horse. 
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finally proceed to Sirsimao, to dislodge thonco any party of 
rcliels in the vicinity, to keep open his coininunications with 
Gunah, and, in conjunction witli Major Little’s force at Para* 
want, to clear the imds to Amroa, Agar, Tlianah, 

Bujgarh, and Siprf. Napier further instructed him to <n)on the 
to attack Man Singh and Tantia Topi, tlien wander- 
ing in the jungh^s, whenever opportunity sliould offer. 

Meade reached Sirsimao on the drd of Marcli, found the ])lace 
deserted, o])e.ned a communication tliat evening with 
Little, and, in co-operation witli him, was enga,g(‘d 
from tlie 5th to the 8th of Marcli in clearing a road- tlcnco of an 
way u]) the rugged and densely-wooded pass. Hut, 
he fore leaving Sirsimao, Mead(‘ had ascertained that M/inSingb. 
rln^ old thakur who held that villag(\ Naraiyan Singh 
1)V name, was connected with ]\lan Singh, and ])()ssess(Ml much 
influenoe in the neighbourhood. On the morning of the Stii 
this man and his followers came to a village some four or five 
miles distant from the pass \i\) wliicli the English troops were 
working, and showed an evident desire to communicate with 
Meade. Meade, feeling the groat imi^ortance of obtaining the 
submission of so influential a personage, proceeded to the village, 
reassured the old man, who was at first nervous find alarmed, 
by his tact and kind manner, and induced liim to return to 
Sirsimao with his followers. lie saw the thaker again that 
evening at the village, and drew from him a j)romi 80 to bring 
the diwdn or oonfidontal agent of Man Singh to him within two 
or three days, and to do all in his power to induce Man Singh 
himself to surrender. 

The old man kept his word. On the 11th Meade had a long 
interview with the diwan. Through him he offered 
to Man Singh the conditions he was cm [lowered to 
offer—a guarantee of life and subsistence, lie fur- Miin singii, 
tlier requested the diwan to find out the Bajah’s 
family and household, to invite them k) come to his cam]), to 
promise them, should they conqily, to do everything in his 
power for their comfort, to assure them that they should not he 
molested by the officials of the Gwaliar Durbar or by any one 
else. With the diwan he likewise sent one letter agsurcs 
addressed to the family reiterating his invitation him of safeiy 
and his promise, and another addressed to Bajah 
Man Singh himself, inviting liirii to surrender, lie 
impressed, moreover, upon the diwan the [)rimary necessity of 
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bringing in the ladies first, feeling sure that the Eajah would 
follow. 

It is at tliis point of llio Htory that tlio action of Sir Robert 
]Shij)ier com(‘K in. "J'liat officer, accpiainted with 
Meade H procc^edin^s in the matter juBt described, 
and lully aiiprovinji; of the’.n, had become naturally 
inipaticmt wIhmi day followcsd day and no lesiilt iswued from a 
be^inniiifi^ so promising, lie waited a week after the interview 
with the diwan, and when, at the expiration of that time, no 
tidings liad l)een rectdved regarding the Ranis or the Rajah, he 
determined to put greater jiressure upon the latter. He wrote, 
tinm, on the 18th of March to Meade, directing him to leave his 
road-work, as “ it is of gn^at imjiortance that the pressure upon 
Man Siiigli should not be relaxed till he comes in. 
Your letter of the 11th inst. gave hopes of certain 
parts of Man Singh’s family coming in, but, as your 
](dter of the Idth makes no allusion to "tlie subject, the Brigadier 
(General concludes that the pro])osals have not been renewed.”* 

Sir Robert added that, notwithstanding that Meade had no 
information on the subject, he had grounds for believing that 
Man Singh had fiecpiently been in the vicinity of the British 
force; that lie had frecpiented ]>laces called Garlil, llatri, Bhir- 
wan, and Maliudni; that lie had been 8U)i])]ied with provisions 
from the last-named place. lie accordingly directed Meade to 
move on Agar, and to make a road up the Mushairi 
riire'oif’Mli l*as8 tliroiigli tlio juugles from that place by Garla 
and Ilatri to Mahiidra; and at the same time to 
exorcise pressure upon the diwan at Sirsim^o by 
threatening to quarter his force there. 

In conformity with these instructions Meade marched to the 
IVIushairi Pass, lie found the ])eople in that part of the country 
<‘xtreniely hostile to the British. ISot a man would give him 
information. His surprise was great, then, when, on the 25th 
Mail Sintjh’s March, the Rajah’s diwan and his own confidential 
family aur- servaiit coiiductcd iiito camp the ladies of the Rajah’s 
household and their attendants, some seventy per¬ 
sons. INIeatlo received them kindly, and sent them 
on to one of the Rajah’s villages near Sipri. His servant like¬ 
wise informed him that he had seen Man Singh four times, and 

* From Assistant Adjutant-General to Captain Meade, dated 18th March, 
1859. 
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that he had expressed his intention to give himself up in two 
or three days—a statement which was contirmed by the diwan. 

Meade continued his march to Mahiidra, sending a party of 
horse in front of him with the Kajah’s diwan and a 
munslu,* whom he instructed to open at once a 
communication with Man Singh. On the 31st he 
received at Mahiidra the Rajah’s final offer to sur¬ 
render on certain conditions. To some of these Meade declined 
to agree. Finally he induced him to come in on the following 
conditions :—1st, that he should be met at some distance from 
the camp by a native of position—a ceremony the omission of 
which is, to a native of rank, an insult; 2nd, that lie should 
not be made over to the Gwaliar Durbar, but should remain in 
the English camp; 3rdly, that, after staying two or three days 
in camp, he should be allowed to proceed to his homo at Mauri, 
near 8ipri, whither the females of his family had 
gone, to re-equip himself in a manner befitting his 
rank. On the 2nd of April Man Singh entered the 
British camp. 

Tantia Topi was still at large; but Tantia, without Man 
Singh, Man Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
assailable. Now had arrived the time to play upon wMchcourwHi 
the more selfish instincts of the Rajah. Pie had life, through tho 
and security for liis life; but wfiat was life to a 
born feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
esteem, without position ? What was life to a vassal lord of 
Sindhia, disowned and hated by his sovereign ? The first 
feeling of satisfaction at escape fiom death passed, and life to 
such a man in such a position would become a burden. But 
could not the position be amelior ated ? Yes—a signal service— 
a deed for which men would be grateful—that would remove 
the still remaining obstacles to a return to his position among 
the nobles of his country. 

On feelings such as these Meade worked with tact and skill. 
Ill many conversations which he had with the Rajah 
during the 2nd and 3rd of April he urged him to works 

c . .i-i- those 

periorm some service which should entitle him to lociings. 

consideration. Ilis reasoning had so much effect, 

that when, at 11 o’clock on the night of the second day—the 

* A “ inunshi ” is, literally, a writer or secretary. It is often used in India 
to signify a tutor, an instructor. Here it is used in its literal sense. 
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Srd—information reached Meade that the uncle of Man Singh, 
Ajit Singh, already mentioned in these pages, lay, with a band 
MiinSnM nien, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man 

to Singh volunteered to accompany the force of a hun- 
drod and fifty m(‘n, at tlie head of which Meade 
atnipt"''**" immediat(‘ly started. Thti littlr3 force reached at 
daybreak the ])lac(? wliere Ajit Singh had been 
iiiar]:e<l down, only to discover that ho and his band 
had jiiovcmI off during tlie night. Meade ]uished on in search of 
him, some si'ven miles further, to a place where the jungle was 
HO dense that cavalry were useless. Ajit Singh and his men 
were actually in tliis jungle, hut, before Meade could surround 
them, they became aware of tin? presence of enemies, and suc- 
j eeedcd in getting away.^ ISo one was more mortified 
OJW’ltpfS, to tlian Man Singh. Ajit Singh was his uncle; Ajit 
Mail siiiKh'H Singh liad been his comrade on the battlefield, his 
abettor in his revolt against Sindhia, and, although 
in his fury at Man Singh’s apostasy, as he regarded it, in sur¬ 
rendering to the English, he had threatened to take his life, 
yvt he stood to Man Singh in a relation than which 
al'morl'i Ut -’ thiuc can scjarcely Ixi a closer between man and man 
haMPiiioijt. —friend, comrade, uncle,—and yet Man Singh 
grieved bitterly that tliis man had not been cap¬ 
tured by his eiKUuies. It was a first step in moral debasement 
—a ])relude to one still lower ! 

JJuring the thre(‘ days wliich followed, close observation 
satisfied ileade that Tantia To])i was in the Paroii jungles, and, 
working daily on ]\lan Singh’s longing desire for restoration to 
his former position,t he persuaded him to acknow- 
Ht!*p.^' ' ledge that he knew where Tantia was. From this 
nioiiu^iit lie had made up his mind to betray him. 
His only anxiety now was lest d’antia should slip through his 
fingers. At that wry time, to his knowledge, Tantia was de¬ 
bating whether or not he should rejoin Firuzslnili. Tantia had 

* Ajit Siugfi and Ins band were so terrified bv their narrow escape, that they 
marched seventy or eiglity miles on end, not Iiulting till they joined the other 
rel)els near Sironj. 

t “ 1 have done all 1 could by kind and encoiu-aging counsel to urge him to 
establish, by so signal an act »>f service” (the betrayal of Tantia Topi), “his 
claim to the consideration of Government, promised him by Sir R. Hamilton in 
his telegram of the 27th ultimo."—Major Meade to Sir R. Napier, the 8th of 
April, 1859. Sir R. Hamilton s telegram was to the effect that, if Man Singh 
surrendered, his life would be spared and his claims would receive consideration. 
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even sent his emissaries to Meade’s camp to consult him on 
the subject. Were THiitia to go, the chance would 
be lost. No thought of old comradeship, of the ties 
of honour, weighed with him for a moment. Ho lYmtiji Topf, 
would at once betray him, if- 

Yes,—if he could himself recover his position. That was his 
one thought. “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7tli of 
April), wrote Meade, “ I learnt from Pribliii Lai that he thought 
Man Singh would do as 1 v/islied, but that he was desirous of 
having Sir K. Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘ consideration ’ 
for such a service reduced to some specific promise, 
and that his ambition was to have Shahabad, Pauri, StTiitiorTr* 
or some other portion of the ancient raj of Narwtir, 
guaranteed to him in the event of liis efforts to apprehend 
Tantia Topi being successful.” 

It was quite out of Mt^ade’s power to make any such promise ; 
ho could only assure him that he “ might rely on any claim 
he might establish being faithfully considered by 
Government.” Unable to extract more, Man Singh chance of 
clutched at the prospect which this vague promise 
offered, and consented to betray his friend. 

Then came Meade’s difficulty. To seize such a man as Tantia 
Topi great caution was required. Tantia had many 
spies in the Britisli camp, and to have sent a Euro- 
pean on such a duty would have been sufficient to sirwUiisaccom- 
warn the victim. Eventually Meade decided to send ffin^singh. 
a party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
service, under an intelligent native officer. ’J’he orders he gave 
to this native officer were simply to obey the directions of Man 
Singh, and to apprehend any suspicious characters he might point 
out. The name of Tantia Topi was not mentioned, and 
the men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
proceeding. 

Whilst Meade was thus negotiating with Man Singh, Tantiil 
Topi had lain quiet in the Paron jungles. Shortly 
after his arrival there, and some days before Man aiuiJeuZs 
Singh had surrendered, Tantia had, with the ap- 
proval of that Kajah, sent to obtain information jviiinSingb! 
regarding the position of his old comrades. The 
reply brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 
thousand men they were in the Sironj jungles; that R4o S4hib 
had left them, but that Firuzshah, the Ambapani Nawab, and 
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Imam Ali, Winli^major of the r)tli Irregulars, were there. The 
last-namecl also sent him a letter begging Tautia to join thein. 
It was on the receipt of tliis letter that, on tiie 5th of April, 
Tantia sent to consult Man Singh as to the course he should 
adopt, Tantia was well .aware that Man Singh had surren¬ 
dered, yet ho trusted liim imj)licitly. He had placed himsell 
quite in his j)Ower, and had clioscn his actual hiding-place on 
the recommendation of the retainer to whose care Man Singh 
had consigned him with these words : “ Stop wherever this man 
takes you ! ” 

To 'JMntia’s message IMan Singh replied that he would come 
in three days to see him, and that then they would 
Mi(n Singh decide on the action to he taken. Man Singh more 
TinuruHioop, than ke})t his word. At midnight on the third day, 
the 7th of April, he came to the hiding-place-- 
followed at a distance hy the Bombay Sipahis. 
Meade ’h 'J'aiitia was asleep. Aslee]) ho was seized, roughly 
awaken(‘d, and conveyed to IMeade’s camp. He 
arrived there hy sunrise on the morning of the 8th. 

Meade marched him into Sipri and tried him hy court-martial. 

He was (charged with having heen in rebellion and 
waged war ag.ainst tlie British Government 
eourf-nmrlmi, hetw(‘eu .JuiH*, 1857, aud December, 1858, in certain 


specified instances. No other charge was brought 
against him. 

His defence was sim])le and straightforward. It ran thus : 

“ I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my master’s 
orders, /.c., tlu^ Nana’s orders, np to the capture ol 
Kal])i, and, afterwards, those of Ihio Sahib. I have 
nothing to state, exce})t that I have had nothing to do with the 
murder of any Euro]>ean men, women, or children ; neither had 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” 

The defence disj)layed tln^ existence of a feeling very common 
among the Manithas. To many of these men the 
hiTown VytB desc(‘ndant of the IN'shwa was their real lord : they 
and in the kiicw HO other. Tiiiitia Topi was born and bred in 
na^fvcBor the household of Baji Ibio, who had been Peshwa of 
T^u’/to f Marathas. From liis earliest childhood he had 
withrespt^'t 1x3611 taught to regard the adopted son of Baji Kao, 
Ndna Sahib, as his master, his liege lord, whose 
every order he was bound to obey. Of the English 
lie knew nothing, exeej^t they were foreigners who had robbed 
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his earliest master of the cmintry he had ruled, and his son 
of the pension guaranteed to Ins iirst master in lieu of his an¬ 
cestral dominions. To tlieni he was lx)und l)y no ties. The 
English Government, by depriving the heir of the Peshwd’s of 
the income that had been allotted to his father by adoption, had 
forced that heir to be a conspirator, and had compelled all his 
dependants to be free-lances. 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, which was not put before 
the court, and which probabl}^ did not ])resent itself 
to the minds of any of its memV)er8, Tantia Topi 
was sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was 
carried into effect at Sipri on the 18th of A])ril. 

Public opinion at the time ratified the justice of the sentence, 
but it may, I think, bo doubted whether posterity 
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born servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth—about the year 1812—his mastiu* was the independent 
ruler of a largo portion of western India, lie was under no 
obligation to serve faithfully and truly the race which had 
robbed his master. When tlnit master, unbound equally by 
any tie to the English, saw the o])portunity of recovering the 
territories of the Peshwa, Tantia To])], who was his musdhib, 
his companion, obeyed his orders and followed his fortunes. II© 
declared that he committed no murdei*. He was not charged 
with committing any. He, a retainer of the ex-Peshwa’s family^ 
was charged with fighting against the Plnglish.* poui^tH 
()n that charge alone he was convicted and hanged. 

Surely, under the circumstances of the case, the imterity win 
punishment was greater than the offence. The 
clansman had obeyed liis lord, and had fouglit with fair weapons. 


* Since the first edition a])|)cared, Mr. G. Lance, late Bengal Civil Service 
and formerly Magistrate of Kanhpur—himself a distinguished actor in the 
mutiny (pages 2l5-(j)—has writUm to inform me that in the records of the 
Magistrate's Court at Kanh])ur there exists ample evidence tx> show that Tantia 
Topi was one of the most Idoodthirstv advisers of Nana Sahib, and that, if he 
did not first plan the ma.ssacre of the garrison, he lussisted in it, by posting his 
men in ambush at the Safi Chaora Ghat, or by giving orders to that effect to 
Jawitla Parshad. Further, that by his presence on the spot he excited the 
ardour and fanaticism of tlie assassins. Although the fact stated by Mr. Lance 
is sufficient to prove that Tdntia Topi fully merited the penalty that wils meted 
out to him, it yet does not jmofy the sentence referred to in the text. No 
charge relative to the massacre of the Europeans at Kanhpdr was brought 
against Tdntia Topi on his trial. He was simply charged with waging war 
against the British. On that charge alone he was convicted and sentenced to be 
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Posterity has coiMlemned Napoleon for causing Hofer to be 
shot. There is consi<lerable analogy between the 
ancrifoferf^^ casefl of Hofci* and Tantia Topi. Neither was born 
under tljo rule of the nation against which ho fought. 
In both cases the race to which each belonged was subjugated 
by a foreign race. In both cases the insurrection of the subdued 
race was ))ro(luced ])y causes exterior to its own immediate 
interests. In botli cJAses the two men cited rose to l)e the 
re])resentatives of tlio nationality to which each belonged. In 
both—Holer in the one, 'J'antia Topi in tlie other—they resisted 
the dominant race in a manner which necessitated the calling 
forth of extraordinary exertions. In botli cases the leader was 
a hero to his own countrymen. The one, the European, is still a 
hero to the world. The other, the IVIaratha—well—who knows 
that in the nooks and corners of the valleys of the Chambal, 
the Narbada and the IVirbati, liis name, too, is not often men¬ 
tioned with respect, with enthusiasm, and with affection ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regarding his character as 
a general. For nearly nine months, from his defeat 
at Juura Ali})ur by Sir Itobert Naj)ier, to his capture 
by an ollicei serving under that general, Tantia 
baflled all the efforts of the British. During that 
had more than once or twice made the tour of Kaj- 
putana and Malwa, two countries possessing jointly an area of 
a hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred square miles, 
had crossed the Narbada, and liad threatened the more vul¬ 
nerable parts of western India. The (qualities he had displayed 
would have been admirable, had he combined with them the 
ca})acity of tlie general and the daring of the 
aggressive soldier. His marches were wonderful ; 
good eye for selecting a position and he had a mar¬ 
vellous faculty for localities. But, when that has 
been said, everything has been said. Unable to 
detect the weak points of his adversaries, he never took advan- 
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hanged. And it is this sentence, wluch, I believe, posterity will not continn. 
But little evidence regarding his participation in the Kaiihpur massacres existtni 
at the time. “ Though there wils some,” writes Mr. Lance, “more was after¬ 
wards elicited by me when trying numerous cases connected with the Kdnhpiir 
atrocities.” That eventually he would have been hanged seems certain. But it 
would have been better that he should have been punished for being a murderer 
than that, by a premature and scarcely merited sentence, he should have gained 
the martyr's crown. 
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tage of their mistakes or their too great daring; ho never 
exposed himself in action, and he was the first to leave the 
field. On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, always 
superior in numbers, would have so crippled the English that 
further pursuit by them would have been impossible. With a 
little more insight and a little more daring ho could, whilst 
retreating before them, have harassed the flanks and the rear 
of , his pursuers, have captured their baggage, and cut up their 
camp-followers. But he never attenuated aiiythiiig of the sort. 
Provided he could escape from one ])lace to harass them in 
another, with the (diance of striking at Indiir, at Barodah, at 
Jodhpiir, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that which he had 
struck successfully at (iwaliar, ho was satisfied. 

Then, again, the fact that the enemy marching against him 
wore English sufficed, no matter how small their . 

* ***' that 

numbers, to scare him. A striking proof of tins i.im miomiPH 
occurred when Major Sutherland attacked him with 
two hundred men, three-fifths of whom were High¬ 
landers. Tiintia had a strong position, two guns, and three or 
four thousand men. Had the natives been well led, their 
numbers must have ])revailed. But fighting was repugnant to 
Tantia. lie did not understand it. He was a guerilla leader, 
content to fire at his enemy and then to run away. For the 
lives of his followers he cared nothing. 

Too much praise, on the other hand, can scarcely be awarded 
to the English generals and officers who conducted KngiiHU 
the pursuit. Sir Kobert Naj)ier, first dcdeating i.tui./H, 
Tantia, drove him into Kajputaml and then shut Napier; 
him out from the north. Koberts, then in lMj])utana, 
and later, Michel, in Kajputana and Malwa, ])ur- ^ ^ 

sued him in a circle, bounded on the south by the ^ ’ 

Nizam’s territory or by Khandesh, and on the west by Gujrat. 
His attempts to break the rim of that circle were baffled by 
General Hill, by Sir Hugh Bose, and by General Ihiberts. 
Finally, all but surrounded as the circle became smaller, he 
broke away to the north and penetrated once more into th() 
territories guarded by Sir Jiobert Napier. The 
English officers who jjursued him showed, on more 
than one occasion, that they could march as quickly 
as he could. Witness the remarkable performances of Brigadier 
Parke, two hundred and forty miles in nine days; 
of Brigadier Somerset, two hundred and thirty 
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miles ill nine flays, and, again, seventy miles 
in forty-eight hours; of Holmes, fifty-four miles 
through a sandy desert in little more than twenty- 
four hours; and of Homier, a hundred and forty- 
in four days. 1 lecher’s daring, too, in assailing 
Tantid’s whole force with a newly-raised regiment 
of troopers, and driving it before him, was a glorious 
act, vying in daring with Sutherland’s attack above 
relerred to. 


Hut these acts, daring as they were, do not stand out 
markedly from the achievements of other officers engaged in 
this pursuit. Where all did nobly it is impossible to draw a 
contrast. The historian, however, is bound to call attention to 


the skilful strategy which gave to the jmrsued no rest, which 
cut them olf from the great towns, and which forced them to 
seek the jungles as their hiding-place. This result 
MwIerH light Michel accomjdished in lUjputdna and 

ritiuiunM. Mdlwd, by distributing his forces in lightly equipped 
columns at salient points in those two divisions, 
with orders to pursue the rebels without intermission.* It has 
bficn calculated that the whole distance they were pursued 
between the 20th of June, 1858, and the Ist of March, 1859, 
exceeded three thousand miles; that Michel himself marched 


seventeen hundred and I’arke two thousand.j There can be no 
doubt that this system, thoroughly well canied out, was the 
cause of the break-uj) of the rebel army. When Honner beat 
it at Kushaiii on the 10th of February, and the pursuit was 
taken up at once by a fresh force under Somerset, the campaign 
was virtually over. The rebels lost heart, abandoned their 
standards, and crept to their homes. Jt will be understood 
that these rapid pursuits w^ere made without tents. These 
follow ed in the rear under charge of a small guard. They did 
not often come u]) for days, during wdiich time the troops had 
to bivouac under trees. 


To return. Tranquillity w'as restored. ^Vith the 
miderof surrender oi Man oingh the rebellion collapsed in 
Central India. 8o long as he was at large and 
ntunih to hostile, the entire population held aloof from the 
ihetountry. lelads could always find security in 


BlackwooiVs 3fagazine, August 3 800. 

Captain Flower’s tnKip, 8th Hussars, ’wa.s with Parke the whole time. 
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jungles in which they could not be tracked. The sense they had 
of security was so great, that at one time Tantia Topi and Man 
Singh remained for days within five miles of the English 
army, then searching for them, their position known to the 
natives, not one of whom would betray them. But with the 
surrender of Man Singh an entire change was inaugurated. 
The people of Central India surrendered with him.* 

For Tiiutia Topi's diary of the eveuts of the caiupuigii, vide Appeudix B. 
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CHArTER II. 

THE TRIAL OF THE KING OF DEULl, AND THE QUEEN’s 
I'KOCLAMATION. 

The ca])tHre of IVTuii Singli and Tiiiitia Topi prodiu^ed all over 
woHteni and Hoiitlierii India an eifect similar to that realised 
by tlie pacification of Oudli in the north-western Provinces, 
'i'lic inntiny was now stainjicd out. The daring of the soldier 
had to give place to the sagacity" and breadth of view of the 
statesman. 

Some months before tlie final blow had ]>een struck, when 
the rebels had lust every stronghold and been 
produm^^^^^ diiveii to take refuge in thi^ wooded hills and the 
d(*nse jungles which abound alike on the northern 
frontier of Oudh and in central India, Her Majesty the Queen 
liad deemed it advisable to issue a jiroclamation to her Indian 
subjects, a message of nn rcy to those who still continued to 
K'sist, of ])]*omise to [ill. llefore referring more particularly to 
this proclamation, it will be advisable to refer to some of the 
events which rendered its issue at thi) end of 1858 particularly 
advisable. 

The titular sovereign of India, the King of Dehlf, had been 
1 rial ami hLouglit to trial in the Privy Council Cliamber of 
HPlltCHCt.'. t)l’ t he palace, the Diwiini-Khass, on the 27th of January, 
1858. Pour charges were brought against him. 
The first accused him, when a pensioner of the 
Pritish Government, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting the 
8 ipahis in tlie crimes of mutiny and rebellion against the State; 
the second, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting his own son and 
other inhabitants of Delili and the north-west Provinces of 
India, to rebel and wage war against the State ; the third, of 
having proclaimed himself reigning king and sovereign of 
India, and of assembling forces at Dehli, and of encouraging 
others to w’age war against the British Government; the 
fourth, of having, on the Idth of May, feloniously caused, or of 
having been accessory to, the death of forty-nine people of 
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European and mixed European descent, and of having subse¬ 
quently abetted others in murdering European officers and 
other English subjects. After a trial conducted with great 
patience, and which extended over forty days, the king was 
found guilty of the main points in the charges, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. Eventually ho was taken to Pegu, 
whore he ended his days in peace.* 

Meanwhile it had been necessary in Plngland to find a scape¬ 
goat for all the blood which had been shed in 
crushing the mutiny -an event, which, though it 
seemed at first to give a shock to the prestige of 
England, liad been tlio means of displaying a ]>ower greater and 
more concentrated than that with which tlie world had credited 
her. The reconquest of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
military achievement of any times, ancient or modern. If 
India had at that time been under the rule of the Crown, tlie 
natural scape-goat would have been the Ministry of the day. 
As it was, the blow fell upon the grand old Comj)any which had 
nursed the early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
until they had develo])ed into the most inagnilicent empire 
subject to an alien race which the world has over seen. The 
East India Company had not deserved its fate. 

Its rule had been better and purer, more adapted 
to the circumstances of the great dependency imny, 
than would have been possible had its acts and 
orders been subject to the fluctuations of party feeling. True, 
it had committed some faults; but it is a remarkable fact, 
especially in later years, that it had teen driven into the com¬ 
mission of those faults by the Ministry of the day. 

This remark especially a])plie8 to the “ crime,” so to fauu« Hiie^ 
speak, of the mutiny. I call it a crime, because the 
Court of Directors were summoned before the bar of Hhared in by 
public opinion to answer for it, and were condemned of uJJ 
upon it. Now, if, as I believe, the mutiny was due 
in a great measure to the acts of the Government of Lord 
Dalhousie, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shock to 
13ublic morality caused by the annexation of Oudh and especially 
by the manner in which that annexation was carried out, then, 
the Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 


* For report of the stateinent made for the prosecution at the trial and Sir John 
Lawrence's report, vide Appendix C. 
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(»f‘ Directors, for it was lliat Goveriiineiit wliich more than 
sanctioned tlie annexation and the antecedent acts to which I 
have referred. But in times of cxcihnnent justice almost alwajs 
sleeps. The sca])e-goat was of the ver}" kind which suited the 
])ublic humour. He was old-fashioned, pursy, and defeiujcless. 
Against him every interest was arrayed. Tlie jMinistry, which 
wanted his ])atr()nago ; the outsider, who saw an opening to 
the ‘covenanted ’ services; the doctrinaire, on wdn^se mind the 
1 . i.ad tint double government grated liarshly; these 

Koapp-goat, and other classes combined to cast stones at him. 

The great Com])any was unable to withstand the 
jiiMi doomed pressurc. It fell, but it fell not without regret and 
with an honoured nanit?. On the 2nd of August 1858 
the Queen signed the Act wdiicli transferred its functions to the 
CJrown. 

No sooner had this act be(m accomplished than it devolved 
upon the first IMinister of the Crown, the late Earl 
i^ord Derby of Derby, b) draw uj) for submission to the Queen a 
prr)dumatioii proclamation, forthwith to be issued by Her Majesty 
Council, in which should be set forth the prin- 
i^Iieen. ciplcs Oil wliicli the administration of India should 
in tlie future be conducted. The circumstances 
wdiich followed the prejuiration of the first draught of the pro¬ 
clamation by Lord Derby have been given to the world on the 
highest authority in a work which has brought home to every 
Englishman and every Englishwoman the enormous loss sus¬ 
tained by the country in the jiremature death of the illustrious 
prince whoso noble life it so touchingly and so gracefully 
records.* There were expressions in that draught 
ObjectionH wLich seeiucd to Her JMajesty and to Prince Albert 

orighmT ^ ill oiic case to invert, in another to express feebly, 
timomenrtiid meaning they wer(‘. anxious to convey. In the 
DrinceAUH'rt. memorandum with wdiich the objections to these 
points were conveyed to Lord Derby, Her Majesty 
expressed in noble language the sentiments by which she was 
animated towards the great people of whom she ^vas about to 
become the Empress, Empress in reality, though not then 
actually in name. “ The Queen Avould be glad,'* continued the 
memorandum, after referring to the objections taken to the 
original draught of the proclamation, “ if Lord Derby would wiite 

Life of the Prince Comort^ vol. iv. page 284. 
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it himself in his ex:cellont lan^uap;o, hearing; in mind that it is 
a female sovereign avIio s])eaks to more than a hundred millions 
of Eastern ]>eople on assuming the direct government over 
them, and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges which lier 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the ])rinciple8 of her 
gt)vernment. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
g<‘nerosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out 
the privileges which the Indians Avill receive in being placed 
on an e<|uality witli the subjects of tlie British Crown, and the 
prosperity following in tln^ train of civilisation.” 

Before tlie nuanoranduiii containing these nobh^ words had 
reach(Ml Lf)rd Derby, that minister, warned by a 
telegram from Ijord Alalnn^sbury, then in attendance tions antid- 
on the (jueen, that Her Majesty was not satisfied I’ordV/i^-by 
with iho proclamation, had turned his attention to 
tlie draught, and discovering in it instinctively the faults which 
had been noticed by tlie Queim and Brincii Albert, had recast it. 
In its amended form it met every objection, and corresponded 
(Uitirely to the wishes of the august Lady in whose name it was 
to be issued to the people of India. 

The proclamation, as finally ajiproved by Her Majesty, ran as 
follows:— 

“ Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United ^ 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the tion. 
(Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

“ Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and ('Ommons in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ourselves the Government of the territories in India, heretofore 
administered in trust for us by the Honourable East India 
Company: 

“ Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourselves the said government, and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects within the said territories to be faithful and to bear 
true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and to submit 
themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter 
from time to time see fit to appoint to administer the government 
of our said territories, in our name and on our Ixjhalf. 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
ability, and judgment, of our right trusty and well-beloved 

VOL. V. T 
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cousin and Councillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, do 
hereby constitute and a])]K)int liiiu, the said A^iscount Canning, 
to be our First Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our 
said territories, and to administer the government thereof in 
our name, and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, 
subject to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to 
time, receive from us through one of our principal Secretaries of 
State. 

And we do lu‘reby confirm in their several offices, civil and 
military, all }»ersons now employed in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, 
and to such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

“ Wo hereby announce to the native princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements mad(i with them by or under the 
authority of the lloiHjurabh^ East India Company are by us 
accepted, and will be scru])ulousl3- maintained ; and we look for 
the like observance on tlieir part. 

“ AVe desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ; 
and, while we will ]K*rmit no aggressions upon our dominions or 
(»ur rights to be attempted with im])unity, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on thost* of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity^ and honour of native' ])rinc(‘s as our own, and we desire 
that the3% as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
])rosperity and that social advaiuHunent which can only be 
secunnl by int/crnal peace and good government. 

“ AVe hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories l^y the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithiull^’^ and conscientiously fulfil. 

“ Idrmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. AV^e declare it to be our Koyal will and 
pleasure that none be in miywise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and wo do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may l)e in authority under us that they abstain from all inter¬ 
ference witli the religious belief or w'orship of any of our 
subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
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admitted to offices in onr service, the duties of which they may 
1)6 qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge. 

“ We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which 
the natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from 
their ancestors, and we desire to ])rotect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the 
8tate; and we will tliat, generally, in framing and adminis¬ 
tering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
and customs of India. 

“ We deepl^^ lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion. Our power has been shown by the suppression 
of that rebellion in the field ; we (hisiro to show our mercy by 
pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty. 

“ Already in one province, with a view to stop the further 
effusion of l)lood, and to hasten the i)acification of our Indian 
dominions, our Vi(‘.eroy and Governor-General has hold out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the groat majority of 
those who, in the late unhappy disturbaiKJOs, have been guilty 
of offences against our Government, and has declared the 
punishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes 
place them beyond the roach of forgiveness. Wo approve and 
confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
do further announce and proclaim as follows:— 

“ Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been or shall bo convicted of having 
directly taken part in the murder of British subjects. 

“With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the 
exercise of mercy. 

“ To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but, 
in appointing the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they have been 
induced to throw off their allegiance, and large indulgence will 
be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
in a too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 
designing men. 

“ To all others in arms against the Government we hereby 

T 2 
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promise iinconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all 
oftences against onrselvis, onr crown and dignity, on their 
rotiirn to their homes and peaceful jnirsuits. 

“It is our Royal ])l(‘asure that those terms of grace and 
amnesty should lx? extend(*<l to all tlioso who comjdy with their 
(miditions before the first day of January next. 

“ AVlien, by the blessing of ]*rovid(*nce, internal tranquillity 
shall b(‘ restored, it is onr earnest desire to stimulate the 
peac(?ful industry of India, to ])romote works of })ubli(? utility 
and iiu])rovenient, and to administer its (lovernment for the 
benefit of all our subjects r(‘sident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in tlieir contentment our security, and in 
tlieir gratitude our b(*st reward. 7\nd may the Ood of all ])ower 
grant unto us, and to tlioso in authority under us, strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our j)eople.” 

On the 1st of November, lSo8, this noble ])roclamation was 
]>ublished to th<^ princes and people of India.^ At 
(’alcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, at Jjahor, at Agra, 
at Allahabad, at Dehli, at IMngun, at Lakhnao, at 
Maisiir, at Karachi, at Nag]>ur, and at (ivery civil 
and military station in India it was publicly read 
on that day with every accompaninnuit of ceremonial 6])]endour 
which could gi^’(‘ importanci* to the occasion in the eyes of the 
natives. Translatisl into all the languages and many of the 
dialects of India, it was, at the same time, trans- 
mitteil to all th(^ native ])rin(*(‘8, and was distributed 
by thousands for the edification of those of lower 
rank and }H>sition. The first Viceroy of India used all the 
means in his power to acquaint the native princes 
and ]ieojde that, transferred to the suzerainty and 
rule of t he Queen, they might rely upon the strict 
observaiUH‘ of all engagt‘ments entered into with 
them by the fonqiany ; that her ]\Iajesty desired no extension 
of her dominions, but wo\ihl respect the rights, the honour, and 
the dignity of the ]>rince8 of her empire ; that, while their 
religion would not be interfered with, the ancient rights, 
(mstoms, and usages of India would maintained; that neither 
caste nor creinl should be a l>ar to employment in her service. 

Lord Canning tmik every care, at the same time, 
aiidtoibe the rebels still in arms should have cognizance 

of the full and gracious terms oflered them, terms 
which practically restored life and security to all 
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those who had not taken part in the murder of British suh- 
jects. 

The proclamation was received l)y all classes tlirougliont 
India with the deepest enthusiasm. The princes 
and landowners especially regarded it as a charter 
which would render their ])osso8sions secure, and Uy princes 
their rights—more especially the right, so precious ownersV 
to them, of adoption—absolutely inviolate. The 
people in general welcomed it as the document which closed 
up the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in elibct, that 
bygones were to be bygones, and that thenceforward there 
should be one Queen and one people. Many of the rebels 
2 'ebels still in the field—all, in fact, exce])t those 
absolutely iiTCConcilable—took advantage of its provisions to 
lay down their arms and to submit to its easy 
conditions. In the great towns of India, natives of 
every religion and creed, the Hindus, the Muham- 
niadans, theParsis, met in numbers to draw up loyal 
addresses expressive of their dee]) sense of the iu<ic. 
])eneficent leelings which had ])rompted the jirocla- 
ynation, of their gratitude for its contents, and of their loyalty 
to the person of the illustrious Lady to whose rule they had 
been transferred. 

With the issue of the proclamation the story of the mutiny 
should fitly close. Hut those who have accompanied 
me so far will have seen that in Oudli and in central 
India the work of warfare was ]>rolonged for six tlnulnaioii 
months after its promulgation. In this there is, 
however, only a seeming mis])lacement. in the appeared, 
jungles on the Oudli frontier and of central India 
there survived I'or that })eriod men who were more marauders 
than soldiers—men wliose continual rebellion was but remotely 
connected with the original cause of the mutiny, who had 
offended too deeply to ho])o for forgiveness. In one notable 
instance, indeed, that of Man Singli, the (juarrel was in no sense 
a consequence of the mutiny. It was a (juarrel between a baron 
and his feudal lord. Yet it was that quarrel, not the mutiny, 
nor any fact connected with the mutiny, which kept the 
dominions of Sindhiii in continual disturbance for more than 
six months. When Man ^ingh surrendered, those disturbances 
Ceased. 

As far as related, then, to the actual mutineers, with but a 
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few exceptions to tlio Sii>aliis, and to all the landowners in 
Tie r I J^ritish territories, tlio proclamation of the Queen 
iiuliiontht was, in very deed, the end and the beginning—the 
u*KihninKof conflict wliicli had deluged the country 

with ]>loo(i, the Iteginning of an era full of hope, 
alike for the loyal and the misguided, for the prince and the 
])eaBant, for the owner and for the cultivator, lor every class 
and for ever^^ creed. 

()no word more. The history of military events has neces¬ 
sarily aluK^st entirely monoj)oliKed the pages of a w'ork tho 
ohje(;t of which was to record tho rise, the progress, and the 
Hiijipression of tho (Ireat Mutiny. In the course of the narrative 
1 iiave fc)llowed so closely the movements of the military 
combatants that J have been unable to devote to occurrences in 
districts purely civil tho attention which the heroic officers who 
maintained those districts deserved. The time has arrived 
when this defect sliould bo remedied. In the volume which 
follows this, then, will be found a record of the events which 
occurred, so far as I have been able to ascertain them, in the 
several divisions and districts which fornuM the provinces under 
tho rule of the several governors, lieutenant-governors, and 
chief commissioners who held office in 18o7-8. 
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(^riAPTKK I. 

TKK CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

Ev en Lcforo ilio last embers of tlio mutiny liad been trampled 
out, the (picstion wliieli iiad Irom the lirst puzzled 
every man, from the Governor-( {eneral in ('ouncil 
to the subaltern in his modest bungalow, the 
question as to the original cause of the mutiny became th<^ 
burning question of the day. It was a question which required 
a complete and accurate reply, because prompt reorganisation 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete scheme of re¬ 
organisation a knowledge of the circumstances which had 
caused the collapse of the system to be reorganised was in¬ 
dispensable. 

On this question the opinion of no man was looked forward 
to with so much eagerness, so much anxiety, and, 1 
may add, with so much curiosity, as the opinion of 
the great Indian official whose daring and unselfish opinion of 
policy had made possible the storming of Dehli. It Lawrence, 
was very natural that this should be so. Few men 
had associated more with the natives than Sir John Lawrence; 
few men had more thoroughly pierced to the core 
the national character, and few men possessed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, should be, 
for the most part, did not stop to remember that, 
with all his gifts. Sir John Lawi ence had ever been the partisan 
of a school—a school opposed to the tenure of land 
by great families; that he had favoured Lord might not be, 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the agri- 
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cultural cla8B, ho ooiiteiniiod those of the lar^e proprietors, 
and that he knew little of the Sipuhis. Further¬ 
more, and especially, that he possessed no personal 
knowled;:;!^ of Oudh and of its jK*ople. 

It will readily he Ixdieved, then, that when tlie opinion of 
Sir John liawrence was jnihlished it gave satisfaction only to 
tlie heiidless inany, none at all to the thinking few. 
Aft(^r an exhaustive argument. Sir »Iohn Lawrence 
arriv(^d at the conclusion tliat the mutiny was due 
to the greased cartridges, and to the greased cart¬ 
ridges only. The j)uhlic a]>})lauded a result so 
in its simplicity, so easy of comprehension. It 
(chimed so entirely with the ideas of men who never take the 
trouble to think for tluanselves, that by the masses, which are 
mainly com]K)sed of such men, it was prom))tly and thankfully 
acjcopted. With them it remains still the un¬ 
reason for the mutiny of the Indian 
Hinncunm.t army. They did not stoi) to consider that to declare 
that the grejisiMl cartridges caused the mutiny was 
in all rcspecds similar to the dec^laration of a man who, if asked 
what causes a gun to discharge, should re))ly—the |)Owder. 
'^Fruo it is that the jiowder, when exploded, forces out the 
bullet : but who ignites the powd(n‘ ? That the greased 
i^artridges wen^ the lever used in many instances to excite the 
Sipuhis is incontestable ; they were ex]>losive substances. But, 
though explosive, they had been perfectly liarmless had the 
minds of the Sipahis not been })re]>ared to act upon them in 
the same manner tliat the }»ercussion-ca]) acts upon gunpowder. 

Jt should never be forgotten tliat the greased 
(‘artridges were not tlie only instrument employed 
to create discontent in 18dG-7. Before a jri'eased 
cartridge had been issued the chajiatis had been 
circuhited by thousands in many rural districts, 
ddie cha])uii was, it is true, a weapon far less 
perfect than tht^ greased cartridge. It was, nevertheless, 
sufliciently adapted to the comprehensions of the class to whom 
it w'as addressed -the class givim to agriculture. To minds, 
simple, impressionable, suspicious, prompt to receive 
ideas, the chap»iti acted as a w'arning of an im¬ 
pending calamity. A Hindu can conceive nothing 
more dreadful than a violation of his caste and his religion. 
The conclusion was a foregone one. The receipt of the 
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chapatis foreshadowed a great attempt to he made to upset 
the national religion. 

Though we might oven grant, then, for the sake of argument, 
that the greased cartridges were not in themselves hannless, 
yet the ohapatfs certainly were so. But it was these harmless 
ohapatis which stirred uj) the rural ])opnlations, 
especially those in Oiidh and in Bundelkhand, to . 

participate in the rehellion. AVhat hecoines, then, of thechaptitiH 
Sir John Lawrence’s conclusion ? Jt simply vanishes. 

Ihe greased cartridges became dangerous only wlien end. 
used by others as a means to an end. Before the 
plans of the leaders of the revolt were ripe the cartridges and 
the cha])atis were nothing more than gun])ovvder stored in a 
magazine. When tlie o]>portune moment arrived, when the 
minds of the Sipahis and the agricultural (dasses laid been 
instructed to receivi^ any ideas, howevcu* absurd, then the cart¬ 
ridges and the cha})atis were rammed into them, and wore 
exploded. 

But what was it that made the minds of the Sipahis, what 
was it that made the minds of the agricultural 
classes prone to conceive suspicions alike regarding 
the greased cartridges and the cliapatis ? The mutiny, 
answers to these two questions will bring us to the 
real cause of the mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
were not pushed to their legitimate issue. lie named only one 
of the means. I must go hack to the cause. 

Before I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 
only proper that I should state the views of some 
thoughtful and well-educated natives, with whom I opinion as to 
have had the opportunity of discussing the subject. 

1 may premise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 
the real opinions of native gentlemen on matters regarding 
which they know, not only that those opinions would be dis¬ 
tasteful to the listener, but that his ignorance of aught hut the 
superficial life of a native of position, his absolute want of 
knowledge regarding the religious obligations which affect 
every thought of his life, act as a bar to comprehension. There 
are few Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
served long in India and who have obtained credit there for 
understanding the native cb racter, who will not he amazed at the 
revelation regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of the 
causes which led up to it, wdiich I am about to place on record 
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as the real opinion of thoughtful and educated natives of India. 
That it is their real opinion I, who enjoyed special opportunities 
of conversing with them without restraint, and who possessed 
their confidenco as far as an Englishman can possess it, know 
most certainly. And, what is more, there are living men, 
Englishmen, whoso opportunities have been even greater, and 
who have communicated to mo impressions absolutely con¬ 
tinuing my views on the subj(3ct. From one of these gentlemen, 
a perfect linguist, and whose opp<jrtunities have been unrivalled, 

1 Jiavo received the following reply to my query as to the cause 
to wlii(di tlie educated Hindus with whom he was in the habit 
of associating attributed the mutiny. “ In the opinion of the 
ed7i<;atcd nativa‘s of India,” was his answer, “the gross wrongs 
intlictod on Nana Sahib; the. injustice done to Kunwar Singh; 
tlie injuries inflicted on the liani of dhansi; the seizure of the 
kingdom of Oudh; the fraudulent embezzlement perpetrated 
with regard 1o the JMo of Ivirwi, and the scores of lesser wrongs 
done in reckless insolence to the landowners under the adminis¬ 
tration of tlie nortli-west })rovin(.*es. AVere Indians ever to 
write their account of the causes of the mutiny, it would astonish 
many in this country.” 

These views may be disputed. Indeed, I am confident that 
not one ex-Indian official among a hundred will read them with 
aught but a contemptuous smile. It requires that a man shall 
have lived with the educated natives as intimate friends associate 
together in Euro])e that he should be able to understand it. 
There is too little of such intercourse in India. In fact, it is 
only those officers who have enjoyed the opportunity of a long 
residence at a native court to whom the chance of such inter¬ 
course is available. 

In the first edition of this volume 1 expressed as my own an 
opinion in entire conformity with the general views 
I have just quoted as the views of the natives of 
India as to the origin of the great outbreak. I wrote 
—and 1 may say that time, and a subsequent visit to 
India, have confirmed my view—“ The real cause of 
the mutiny may be expressed in a condensed form 
in two words—bad faith. It was bad faith to our 
Sipahis which made their minds prone to suspicion; it was 
our policy of annexation, of refusing to Hindu chiefs the per¬ 
mission to adopt, with them, a necessary religious rite; of 
suddenly bringing a whole people under the operation of complex 
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rules to which they were iinaccustomet], as in Oudh, in the 
Sagar and Narbada territory, and in Biindolkhand, and our 
breaches of customs more sacred to the natives than laws, which 
roused the large landowners and the rural population against 
the British rule.” This was iny o])inion then, and it is, if 
possible, more strongly my o})inion now. I shall proceed to 
support it by examples. 

The bad faith towards the Si})ahis goes back so far as the 
period immediately succeeding the first Afghan war. 
in that war the Sipahis had behaved splendidly ; 
they had fought well, they had suftcred privations sip»ihi«; 
without a murmur, tluy had borne with cheerfulness 
absence from their country and their families, in a cause which 
was only theirs becaiisci it was the cause of their foreign masters. 
I recollect well meeting in 1844 at Allahabad a ])olitical officer 
whose conduct during liis mission at Herat can nevtu* be men¬ 
tioned without admiration—the late D’Arcy 4\)dd. Sp(‘aking to 
mo of the difficulties of his position at Herat, H’Arcy 
Todd stated that but for the zeal, the energy, and tion whm~ 
the fidelity of the few Sipahis who were with him 
ho could not have stayed at Herat ; he added, 

“ When properly treated the Bengal Sipahi will go anywhere 
and do anything.” Well, these men returned from Afghanistan. 
Immediately alterwards we annexed Sindh. The Bengal 
Sipahis were sent to garrison a country then notoriously un¬ 
healthy. How were they treated ? The time- 
honoured rule which provided that they should liaM^wardn 
receive a fixed extra food allowance on proceeding them in the 
to certain localities was rescinded, in one instance question, 
after the men had reached one of the indicated 
localities, in another instance when the regiment was in full 
march to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumbled 
and then actuaUy refused to march? They committed no 
violence. They simply said, “ You are guilty of 
bad faith; we contracted to enter your service The Oovera- 
and to perform all the duties entrusted to us on tbe^sip^is* 
certain conditions, of which the payment to us of 
food allowance under certain circumstances was contract 
one. We have fulfilled our share of the contract. Government 
and now you refuse to fuliT your share. We decline bad broken, 
to work until you fulfil it.” In equity the‘ Sipahis 
were right; but the Government, instead of soothing them, 
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acted in a liigh-hatided Tiiainu3r, disbanded one regiment and 
severely punished the men of another. 

This conduct ])roduced a very bad effect throughout the 
Uatleffort iVidian army. It was felt in every regiment that 
prtKiiu*M on tlui word of the (lovernment could no longer be 
tijo indittu depended upon. Nevt^rtheless, no open indignation 
was manifesbjd. The Satlaj campaign ensued, and 
again f h(‘ Sifmhis fouglit well. 'I'lie annexation of the Panjab 
followed. 'J'luui succeeded a long])eriod of (|uiesconco—a})eriod 
during whicli s(‘(;ds, sown some time before, took root, sprang 
up, and blossomed into regulations fraught with danger to the 
<lisci})line of the Indian army. 

Tlie natives of India server a master well when once he has 
shown himself capable of wielding authority. But 
^ R*8sTf sliouhl that authority slacken, or, worse still, should 
wriikoiiinK hiid that tlu^ (Government they serve has 

])laced at their disposal the means not only of shaking 
iiigoniwra. but (‘ven of u]»setting it, then the nominal master 
witdding it ceases to be their real master; the 
substance of his ])ow(5r vanishes; the shadow only remains. 
The o(;curren(a‘s in the Imlian army during tlie several years 
uumediately preceding 1857 com]d(;tely illustrate this assertion. 
In former days, in the time of Lake, in the time of Hastings, 
and evtm lattu-, tlu^ commanding officer of a native regiment was 
i5jU])reme in all mattm-s of disci}>line. Besponsible immediately 
to his divisional commands*, he could promote, ho could reduce. 
In) could punish. But, as time passed on, men were appointed 
to the general staff of the Indian army whose visions became 
clouded and whose brains became turned by the air of the new 
regions to which they had been transferred. Forgetting their 
own regimental ex})erienoe, not caring to know that the routine 
S 3 '^stem which suits a British regiment formed of men taught to 
obey the law, no matter by whom administered, is not applicable 
to a regiment com])osod of Asiatics bred to obey the man in 
whoso hands they see authority centred and him only, these 
men began, step) by step, to introduce the British system into 
the native arm}. It would take too long to tell how gradually 
the real power of the commanding officer was undermined ; how 
the Sipahi was, by degrees, taught to look upon him, not as a 
eu[>erior who must be obeyed, but as a very fallible mortal, 
peculiarly liable to err. and against whose lightest exercise of 
authority he had the right to ap[)eal to the one central power. 
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the Commander-iii-Chief. Suffice it to say that this process of 
sapping tlie powers of the coiuinandiu^ olheer was carried to so 
great an extent that iniiiiediately ])ri()r to the mutiny 
the Sipahis had lost nil res])ect for the authority ho 
only nominally wielded. Nor had the Sipahi im- policy! 
hibed for tlu^ Cominander-in-(.diief the feeling which 
he had ceased to entertain towards his commanding officer, d'o 
him the Command(^r-in-(dii(*f was but a name; li(5 was a lay 
figure, living in tlie clouds of the ilimalayas, rarely, often nt'viov 
seen, but wliose interposition enabled him to defy 
his own colonel and to set diseiplim^ at nouglit! iniiios tiM' 
The extiuit to which this inter])osition was exercised ‘J'h* ipiin*-oi: 

„ . T ^ T Ulc jirijjy. 

l^eIore the mutiny Avas dangerous in the extreme. It 
succeeded liefore 1857 in weakening the influence of all the 
regimental officers, and in undermining the discijdine of 
the army. 

I have said that the refusal of the (Government of India in 
1843 to act up to their contract with regard to the 
Sipahis sent to occupy Sindh had been felt through- ofo. mona'ir 
out the Indian army. Immediately subsequent to 
that event, the process of undermining the powers andiUl * 
of commanding officers had made swift progress. 

When, then, in 1852, the (Government most unadvisedly again 
attempted another breaidi of contract, the Sipahis, d(mioraliHe<l 
by the process 1 have alluded to, were even more inclined to 
resent it. 

The breach of contract referred to occurred in this manner. 
With the exception of six or seven regiments the 
Sipahis of the Bengal army were enlisted for ofili!!n-gi- 
service in India only; they were never to bo re- mentsofUic 
quired to cross the sea. But with the view of ftio^u^ennKtii 
supplying the necessities of the state in Arakan forBcrvice 

* A ^ ^ ^ BcroHH tne 

sma the Tenasserim provinces, six or seven regi- sea. 
ments had been specially raised for general service, 
and these regiments were invariably despatched thither by sea 
whenever their services were there required. Lord Lalhousio, 
however, who had ridden roughshod over so many native 
customs, considered that he might set aside this one also. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when, during the Burmese war, he wanted to send 
an additional regiment Burmah, instead of despatching a 
general service regiment or of inviting a regiment to volunteer, 
he ordered a regiment stationed at Barrackpur to proceed 
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thither. The iiion of the regiment refused to go. “ You ask 
i^rd Dal- em])ark upon a service for which 

houijic at- wo hav(^ not enlisted, and which many of us regard 
breadfa^n- imperilling our caste. We will not do it.” Lord 


Dalhousie was forced to suhmit. IIo was veiy 
in .. puj H. btit there was no help for it. 

But tlie result on the minds of the Sipahis was most disas- 


'nw rti-iult 
moHt di«aH- 


trouH. For the first time in the history of India 
the orders of the Governor-doneral had been suc- 


cessfully rosisttMl. It was little to the purpose to 
argue that the Governor-General had exceeded his 
jKiwors : tlie blow to tlie discipline of the native army was not 
the loss d(‘>adly. 

The minds of the Hipiiliis were under the influence of this 
blow, and by tlie insane action of the head-quarter 
thmufoudiV. they wen^ b(‘eoming more and more released 

from the bands of discipline towards their own 
officers, when the annexation of Oudh took place. How this 
atfected them 1 shall state as briefly as ])ossible. 

A very large ])roportiou of the army of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller ]>roportion of the army of the Bombay 
«'rtT^•e^\VtL iV‘sidency, w'ere ri'cruited from the kingdom of 
(^jmpaiiy's Gudli. It is scarcely too much to affirm that there 
popular wi'h WHS not a siiiglo agricultural family in that country 
Ouiih!'whou lejiresentod by at least one of its 

oudb had meinlMU's in the Indian army. Service in that army, 
king!''** fact, offered no inconsiderable advantages to the 

subjects of the king of Oudh. It made them clients. 


and favoured clients, of the paramount power. Every Sipahi 
was, so to speak, represented at the court of Lakhnao by the 
British Eesident. llis commanding officer was authorised to 
frank any jietition he might present addressed to the Kesident, 
and that the liesident had received such petition en¬ 

sured substantial justice to the claims of the petitioner at the 
hands of the court of Lakhnao. Every one familiar with the 
workings of a native court will at once recognise the value at 
which service in the Indian army was rated by the natives of 
Oudh. By accepting such service they obtained an all-powerful 
advocate to plet^ their cause whenever their property might be 
threatened, or their civil rights endangered. 

The Naw^bs and Kings of Oudh had from the time of Warren 
Hastings shown a loyalty to the British Government not to be 
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8ur})as8ed. Duriiiji; the Afghuii disasters, the (iwaliur cain- 
the battles on the Satlaj and in tlie raujal), 

Oudh had been the inilch-cow of the paramount 
power. She had lent that power money, she had tiu> jmra- 
given her her best sons as soldiers, she had done 
all that she could do to maintain unimpaired the 
relations between the ]>rince independent only in 
his own countrv’' and the paramount overlord. 

“But,” exclaimed tlie advocates for annexation, “she has mis¬ 
governed.” Misgovinannent is a relative, term.* 

There can be no question but that in tlu^ Englisli 
sense of the term tlunv had been no good govern¬ 
ment in Oudh. But a kind of administrative systtnn 
had, nevertlieless, prevailed whic^Ii indiici'd the 
Sipahis, after the term of tlieir service under the British 
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flat* 


tlian that. 


had expired, to Ht'tih* in tlieir nativt*. country. More 
after the nativtbs of Oudh had had oiu^ year’s ex- 
])erience of British government as administered by 
Mr. Coverley Jackson and Mr. IMartin Gubliins, 
they, one and all, evinced a strong jireference for 
the native government which had been siqierseded. 

It is necessary to take all thes(3 circumstances into con¬ 
sideration when one analyses th(? eff(‘ct which the 
annexation of Oudh ])roduced upon the Sipiihis of 
the Bengal army. In my belief that annexation 
gave them the greatest shock they had I’elt since the 
occurrences, already adverted to, of 1843-4. It was 
the last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
British honesty. I'hat belief had been greatly shaken by the 
proceedings of Lord Dalhousie with respect to Karauli, the 
dominions of the Bhonsla, and Jhansi. Tlie annexation of Oudh 
pressed them still more closely. It made them ready to become 
the tools of any adventurer. 

It was not only that they beheld in that annexation a lower¬ 
ing of their own position as men represented at their sovereign’s 
court by a British Kesident, thougli that was a blow under 
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♦ We ask the attention of the reader to the recent exposure of bribery and 
corruption by officials appointed bv Government made in the year 1888-9 by the 
Crawfurd Commission. If this Lad occurred under a native administration, it 
would have been called “ misgovemment.” By what euphonious term Lord Keay 
characterises it I have not yet heard. 
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wliiclitlic Iiidiaii army y<‘t reels, f<n’ it ac(H)niits for the difTiciilfy 
of jirocuriii*.:; reernitK, whieh 8nV)seqnently cmbarrasHed 
f^unLiTtas (Joveriimeiit. Th(‘y beheld in that act, and in 

another tlit^ TmiTiiier ill wliicli it was carried out, a delil^erate 
infrin;i;('im‘iit of jiromises they had ever looked upon 
as sacred a r(‘payment for tlie good services of 
nearly a century, sucli as evtm the most abandoned amongst 
their own princes would have hesitated to enforce. 

d'liese are not stat(*ments made at random. 1 was mystdf an 
(‘Ve-witness t<» the (db^et jiroduced U})on the 8ipahis 
rnrv ‘.fiho p order to annex Oudh. Jt devolved noon me, 
tionr.i at as (’onimissariat OuKa'i* ot tlie Kanhjiur division, to 
wri!''iiV)'iarain ^^i^pplv earriag(‘ and ju'ovisions for the force which, 
(TOKHiHinto und(‘r Outram, crossed the (hinges into Oudh at th(^ 
annex^t. <‘i»d of 185.5. Over mv house and offic(‘, which wert^ 
in the sanK‘ compound, was a Sii)ahi guard—a 
hawaldar’s party. Oontrary to custom and to departmental 
instructions, no written ordtTS wt‘r(‘ given to mi^ for the requi¬ 
sitions. (‘X])(‘dition was to b(‘ a setTet, I was told, and I 

must obey verbal ordm-s. lint, in s]>ite of this mystery, the 
destination of tln^ force b(‘(*ame known before it set out to every 
Sipahi in the cantonment—to every native in the town. The 
eftect was alarming. The nativ(‘s had no doubt whatever as to 
the real meaning of the demonstration. For the first time in 
the memory of man an Fnglish regiment Avas about to march 
on Lakhnao, and an English regiimuit would march on Lakhnao 
with but one object. ^Phe agitation of the 8ipahis 
of iiiy guard Avas most marked. It was with the 
wttriuHi, greatest difficulty that 1 Avas able to control them. 

Had they had any Avarning of the intended move¬ 
ment they would, 1 am conlident, have broken out then and 
there. The sulKirdinates of the Commissariat Department, 
themselves greatly moved, assured me that a similar feeling 
AA^as manifesting itself in every regiment in the place. I made 
no secret of these manifestations. I reported them in the 
proper quarter. I communicated them even to one of the 
officials, a man of remarkable gifts, Avho had accejitod a high 
but iu voio. Oudh, but my Avamings found no more 

credence tlian did the warnings of Cassandra. They 
were remembered afterwards. 

The annexation of Oudh, keeping in view the way in 
which it was carried out, was, in very deed, the act which 
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broke the trust of the Sipaliis iu their En^lisli masters. d'ho 
])erpetration of that deed prepared their miiuls to 
receive and to believe any matter, however absurd iI/ioiw>f‘' 
in itself, whicli mit!;]it lietoken Euirlish perfidy. 

How tlieir minds were ]»layed upon 1 shall sliow hist rcinnant 
presently. IMeanwhile, it is lu'cessary that 1 should 1*/,'h 
indicate liow it was that tlie landowners and agri¬ 
cultural classes of India became impressed with the “bad faith’* 
of their rulers. 

The intfU'nal ann(‘xation ]>(dicy inau<:;urat(Ml by Lord l)al- 
liousie was, in many instances, basod upon his refusal 
to recognise a ri^lit Aviiich the Hindus hold as an 
essential ])art of their n^li^ion—tlie ri^ht to adopt piiiKra, 
an heir on tlie failure of children lawfully bep;otten. 

In the early ])art of this voluim^ 1 have spoktm (d‘ <>rin(iia iost 
the disaifeedion, the t<-rror, tlui hatnul of‘ the Enj^jlish 
which this ])olicy produced in the southern Mars'itha 
country. (/arryini; out this prin(‘i]>hs Lord Dalhoiisie. had 
annexed tluj territory of the Lhonslas; hi' had annexed tin*, 
state of .lliansi, he liad (‘iuh*avoured to annex the state of 
Karauli, and had only been prevenb'd by the interference of 
the Home Government on a threatened motion in the Hous(‘. of 
Commons. Still he continmal to hold the princijile in terrornn 
over tlie Jieads of tln^ ju’inces and chiefs of India, and the fact 
that the polic^y of “ ^rab all” was the ])olicy, the jiaramount 
power, and miL!;ht, on the <K‘currence of death without natural 
heirs, Ik^ ajiidiod to any covcLmI territory, ])ro(luced, it is not 
too inuoh to say, “a terror” in the minds of the Hindu princes 
throughout India. 

But in another and a far more guiltless nianmn- the Govern¬ 
ment had sown the seeds of hatred in thii minds of 
the repr(;sentatives of great families wliose ancc^stors 
they liad d(i[)Tived of their dominions. Two in- lif^ammitV 
stances of the action of this iiolicy will occur at once 

-H.T - 'I ' 1 • 1 ^ 11 -I» ' /• I - lor a kirig- 

to the reader—A ana bulub and the Jtao of Kirwf. dom. 

Nana Sahib was indubitably tJie lawful represemta- 
tive, according to Hindu law, of the last of the Peshwas. Wlien, 
iu June, 1818, Baji liao surremlered to Sir John Malcolm, the 
Court of Directors considered that an annuity of eigh ty thousand 
pounds was more than an adequate com])ensation for the loss of 
an empire. Baji liao lived in the enjoyment of this pension 
nearly thirty-live years. When he died, in January 185.‘j, Lord 
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Dallioiisic refused eitlior to recognise Lis atL^pted son or to 
continue the pension. 

According to Eur()])eMTi ideas this ruling was }>erfectly just. 

Jl sti'ielly carried out the agreement as uiiderstoo<l 
rVpugmia Ly Sir.Iolm i\lal(‘olm in 1818. ILit neitlier Haji liao 
nor Ids ndaincu’s liad so understood it. »SucL asettlo- 
nienl would liave Ixaui so repugnant to the ideas and 
cusloins of th(‘ rac('s of Hindustan, that they could not be ex- 
]t(‘c1ed to undeistand it. As the son of Hajf Jiju^ w'ould have 
sncc(‘eded thal prince as Pesliwa ha<l be remained IVsliwa, so 
would lie succeed naturally to all the rights for -wldch Ihiji Kao 
liad exchangetl the digidly of I\‘sh\va. With them it vras a 
point (»f honour to n‘(‘(»gnise in the son, wdielher Ix^gotten or 
adojded, tln^ suci‘(*ssor to tln^ titles and estates of his father. 
Whether tlie English recogidsed 1dm or not, Kana Sahib was 
still Eeshwa in thc' eyes of e very true IMaratha.* 'I'he refusal 
to recognise' him ami th(‘ stop])ag(', of the ])en8ion 
forced tli<‘ heir of the> Peshwa to cons])ire. It can 
easily be coiice ixe'd how readily such a man, o(;cu- 
]>ying a hutitie'd ]>alac(j close.* to tlu* Ouelh frontier, 
would hail and e iicemraga*- the* dise;ontt*nt 'vvliich tlu* 
nofarieius anne'xation e>f Oudh,as the nativ(*s considered it, could 
not fail to ])roduce. 

The story of thc Ih'n) of Kirwi,f whilst reflecting still more 
disadvantage'oiisly on the^ comluct of the Pritish Government, is 
similar in character and in a])}dication. 

AVe see, then, how' many of the princes and tlu* chiefs of 
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* I rorolK'cl ucll, wlu‘n I was at Banaras in JSal 52, thc (T()vcrin)r-Geueral’.‘- 
agent. Major Stewart, a nuin of great e*ulture) and infonnatioii, told me tliat then* 
^^as living ttu'n, in extreme })overty, in the Mir//a])ur jungles, near Banaras, a 
man r('cognis<’d hy tin* nativt*s as tlu* liiu'al descendant of Cheat Singh, .Kajah oi 
Banuriis, exj>ened hy Warn*n Hastings in 17S1. and that to that day the native.^ 
salmuned te* him a!id treated him with tlie resj)ect due to tlie ruler of Baiiaras. 

t Vide page 15S-12, and Appendix A. I may he permitted to note here 
anotlier instance in whicli tin* British (Tovernmeiit has applied the same unjust 
principle. When in ISIS- IP a war broke out with the Siklis, the King of Labor 
was a minor, under the guardianship of the British Goveriiinent, and in no respects 
responsible ft*r the occurrences whicli led to the war. Yet. although his irre- 
spomsibility was otliciallv admitted, he. the ward of the British Government, a 
gniltle.SvS child, was troat(‘d as though he was in all n*spects thc guilty party. 
The British uniiexed liis kingdom and gave Iiim in exchange some kind oi pro¬ 
vision, which up to this day has never been clearly defined. Tlie matter has 
only to be seriously exiunined for the injustice to become apparent. Most of thc 
nobles of the raiijab, who secretly fomented thc wars of 1845 and 1848, w’cre 
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ludia in possession, and all tlio chiefs not in pos¬ 
session, were predisposed to view with at least in¬ 
difference any troubles which might assail their 
ilritish over-lord. Incidents like that of the Ihijah 
of Dilheri,* of Kunwar Singh of Jiigdisj>ur, driven 
into reA^olt by the action of a n^venue system which 
he did not understand, came at uncc^rtain intervals to add to the 
general mistrust. Such incid(‘nts affected alike cliicdfain and 
retainer, noble and ])easant, for, in almost every ])art of the 
country, the retainers considered tludr interests as bound up 
with tliose of the former. 

It was wlien the minds of all were thus distrustful tlmt the 
annexation of Oudh—of Oudh which had ever been 
faithful, alwa 3 \s tru(‘. and I 03 U 1 I—came to startle them ati'. 1 ^ 0 / 011(111 
still more. It is just within the bounds of iiossibility auuiliy ocUouH 
that, if the S 3 ^stem introduced b 3 ' the English into 
Oudh had been administered in a conciliat()r 3 ’’ manmyr, the 
result might have betm similar to tliat which was lU’odiictMl in a 
few years in the central provinees. Bnt the Englishmen to 
whom the administration of the nowl 3 ^-annexed 
province w.as intrusted were men with lixod ideas, 
which they rode to deatli ; the slaves of’ a system 
which had sown disaffection all ovau- the North- notions (*ii 
Western provinces and in Euiidelkliaud, aud which 
tlie 3 " carritd out without regard to the feelings and 
previous hahits of those with whose lands and ])ro]>crty they 
were dealing. In h‘ss than twelve months tlie result was dis¬ 
affection and disma 3 ^; the now settleim.'nt made every man in 
Oudli an 01101113 ^ to liritish rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and the Atthociose 
territorial interest doubting and trembling, with tlio eiVKHestfre 
Sipahis alienated and mistrustful, there needed but ready lor the 
<uic other element to produce insurrection. iiio ofeon- 
eountry, the army, the newly-annexed province were Hpirutors. 
alike ready for the machinations of conspirators. 

secured in the possession of tludr estates, and tlieir jmsiticjii, under English rule, 
has become trebly secure. But Maharajah Dhulip Singh, who was, I n^j)eat, a 
mere child, innocent intrigue, and the ward of the British Government, was 
granted in exchange for his kingdom and its princely revenues, and for his large 
private estates, a lih^ annuity only. Can wx‘ wonder that treatment of this sort, 
when fully realised by him, should upset the equilibrium of his mind to the 
extent recently witnessed by the w'orld ? 

* Page 63-4. 
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The coiiK])irat()rs, toe, were ready. Who all those coiisj^irators 
were n.’ay never certainly ])e known. Most of them 
(Irtiled and nnuh^ no si^n. It is, liowever, a. fact he- 
luuLiriy. l)eyond (luestion that the Maiilavi of Faizaliad—tlio 
man wlio was killed at Powain—was one of them. 
I liave already ^Iven a sk(jt(^h of the ])revions caieer of this 
remarka])le ]nan.* I have shown )iow, aft(;r the annexation of 
Oiidh, lie trav(‘ll(Ml ovi^r tlu; north-western provinces 
'' on a mission wliiidi was a m^^stery to the Europeans, 
liow he was sus]>(‘(;t(‘d even then of cons])iring. 
Abundant ]Hdofs wiu’e sulisetjinaitly obtained that a conspiracy 
iiad been ibniitM] by some influential peofde in ()iulh in the 
intm'val btdwtu'ii th(‘- annexation and the outbreak of the 
mutiny. Of this cons))iracy the Maulavi was undoubtedly a 
lojider. It had its ramifications all ovm' India—certainly at 
A<i;ra, whme the Maulavi stay(‘d soim^ time—and almost cer¬ 
tainly at l)t‘bb, at Miiath, at Patna, and at Calcutta where the 
<‘X-Kine; ol‘t)udh and a lar<:;<‘ following were riisidint^. 

Eor some time tlune was oni‘. thin<j; wanting to the cons])ir{itors 
—tlu^ nuMiis, tluOnstrument—with which to kindle 
to action the <:;n‘at Inidy of their (‘ountrymen. 
JCspecdally were they at a loss how to devise a 
scheme by winch the minds of the Si])ahis serving 
t lironghont t.lie Heiigal Presidency sliould be simul¬ 
taneously affected. Tiny wm-e in this perjdexity 
wlien they heard of the new cartridge—a cartridge 
snu'ared Avith animal fat and wliich they Avere told 
Avas to be bitten. 

it Avas easy for them to make tliis discoAU)ry. Their spies 
Aveii' cAu^ryAvliere, The (uirtridges Avere openly 
rmo'igr is manufactured at Damdamah. Eagerly looking out 
luuiid ^ for a novelty to be introduced from Euro]>e into the 
native army, they Avere the most likely men of all 
to detect tlie instrument tluy re(|uired in the greased cartridge. 
They had no sooner found it than they realised that it cor¬ 
responded exaetly to their hopes. It Avas the Aveapon they 
Avail ted. Instantly the chapatis AA^ere distributed 
tiuyiuipaiis by thousands to the rural population, whilst means 
cuiaied. Avoro eiiinloyed to disseminate in CAmry military 
station in Pengal suspicion regarding the cartridge. 

Vol. IV. p. 379. 
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To tell a body of Hindus, already suspicious of tlieir foreign 
master, that they would bo rerpiired to bite a cart¬ 
ridge smeared with the fat of their sacred aninuil. Natural 
and to tell Muhammadans that they would be re- nrm.js’of 
(iiiired to bite a cartridge smofired witli the fat of 
an animal wJioHO llesh was lorhulden to them, was dan siiaihis. 
tantamount to tell tliem that their foreign master 
intended to make them break witli their religion. (Vu'tainly 
that result was prodnccMl. Wlum tlie new c‘artridg(^s were 
issued, suspicion and calumny had done their work. Idie 
Sipahis even believed that cartridges made of paper had been 
feloniously tampered with ; and, when they wei*e issued to 
them, they broke into la^volt. 

In this lesser seiise, then, and in this oidy, did the cartridges 
produce the mutiny. Th(‘y w(‘re tlu^ instruments ^ 
uscmI by conspirators; and those eons]>irators wen; only 

successful in their us(; of the instruments only lx;- 
cause, in tin; manner 1 liave endeavoured to point 
out, the minds of' the Sii)ahis and of cert.ain sections of tin; 
]) 0 ]mlation had been prejiared to believe (^v(;ry act testilying to 
bad faith on the ]iart of th(;ir fonugn masters. 

1 have s.aid that the mistrust of the British faith had, towards 
the year lSo7, beconu; as great in the minds of the 
princes and chiefs and landowners of India as in the vNhili, 
minds of the Sipaliis. There were, however, a f(;w I'yvcx tho 
exceptions, and, wmui the country rose, thos(^ ex¬ 
ceptions saved us. 1 will brielly refer to the most prominent 
amongst them. 

In four great provinces of our emyiire—in Oudh, in Ko- 
hilkhand, in Bundelkhand, and in the Sugar and 
Narbada territory—the great bulk of the ])eople vinc.Twhich 
rose against British rule. In western Bihar, using 
that geograyihical exjiression as inclusive of the 
districts subordinate to the Commissioner of Batna ; in many 
districts of the Allahabad division, of the Agra division, and in 
many parts of the Mirath division, the risings of the people and 
the Sipjihis were almost simultaneous in point of time. Had 
the revolt been universal, had the chiefs, the people, and the 
Sipahis risen at one and the same moment, India 
could not have been held. Fortunately for British A^sindMu.^ 
interests, the great prince who occupied the most 
central position in India, and whose action, had he risen. 
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would have been felt to the extremities of western India, was, 
throughout the crisis, loyal to his suzerain. Throughout the 
period l)etween the 12th of May and the Ist of September, 1857, 
Sindhia held the fate of India in his hands. 

In another volumeI liave described very briefly how it 
was th{it, in an unexampled crisis in the fortunes of the people 
with whom his aiieestors had contended for empire, Sindhia did 
remain loyal. I have shown that the loyalty did 
H!k loyalty nof; ])ro(*ee(l from aflection towards the English. 

Mis minister and ctmfidant, Dinkar liao, had no love 
for for onr Jiation. Sindhijl’s i)e()])le were, almost to a 

lh«> Hritl-h . 1. - 1 ^ 1,' 1 n 1 • 

a*; u jMcjiie. Ilian, agaiiist US. let Dmkar Joio used all Jus 
great influence in favour t»f ti loyal policy, and his 
rcpreKentatioiiH, batdvctl by the solid arguments of the al)le rt*- 
])resentativ(‘ of the r»riti.sh jiower at tin? court of Sindhia, 
iMajor (fliarUu's Mae])lierson, })riwail(‘d over national sentiment, 
the sdicitations of ether courtim's, and tlie boisterous d(?monstra- 
tions of tin? p(‘ople. The importance? ot tin* result to English 
interests cannot bo over-estimated. Siinlhia's loyalty alone 
made possibb? llavcdock’s march on, and tin* retention ol, 
Kanh])ur. It act(?d at the sann* time on tlie rebels 
t It snv<<i like a wedge which ]>iert‘es tin* centre of an army, 
dividing the wings, and ])reventing concentrated 
tiction. Nor, when, aftt*r the bat;k of tlie rebellion had been 
broken, Sindhia’s army n*voltt.‘d against liimself, was the effect 
much lessened. ISindliia's great influence was still used for the 

Englisli. 

Jn considering Sindliia’s loyalty in connection with the risings 
of others- of all, or almost all, the rajahs and 
roiUyTm^ tulukdars, of Oudh, of tlie chii'fs in Ihunlelkhand, 
on the fuel in the 8agar and Narbada territory, in the southern 
doiu'faith-^ Marathu country, and in western Bihar—it is im- 
fully an<i possible It) shiit our eyes to the fact that there had 

withTi'uo been a marked difference in the behaviour of the 
British (lovernment towards Sindhia on the one 
side, and towards the rajahs and landowners of the countries 
mentioned on the other. Under circumstances of a peculiarly 
tempting character. Lord Ellen borough had behaved with the 
greatest generosity and forl>earance towards Sindhia in 1844. 
The Government had kejit faith with him ever since. The 
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reader of tliis volume will see that towards the rajahs and 
landowners of the other provinces mentioned the British 
Government had shown neither generosity nor forbearance. In 
some instances they had not even kept faith. It is scarcely 
necessary to point the moral. 

It is, indeed, a very remarkalde fact, and one which the 
rulers of India at the present moment would do well 
to bear in mind, that in the several provinces and 
districts traversed by our troops in 185 7-8-1 >, the 
behaviour of tlie peo})le correspoiKhnl to tlie (diaracter 
of our rule. Tims, in the <*ontral ]>rovinees, to 
whicli the regulation system liad never ]>enetrated, 
the ])eople were loyal and contented, and refused all 
aid to Tantia dV)pi. Jn tlie 8agar and Narbada 
territories, in < )n(lh and in thedist ihds bordering on 
that 2 >rovinee, in the Agra division- in all of whieli the British 
hand liad ])een heavy, and the British acts oppostsl to the 
national sentinieiit—the ])eo 2 )lc showcMl a s})irit of o})])osition, 
a resolution to fight to the last, and in many eases a de- 
testati<m of their masters, sueh as no on(3 wouhl l)efore have 
credited. Cases similar to that of the Jiajali of Dilheri, referred 
to in the earlier ])art * of this volume, had sown far and wide 
the seed of disaifeetion and revolt. 

If these facts are, as 1 bcli(ive them to be, ecjrreet, wo have 
not to go far to seek tlie conclusion. Tbe mutiny 
of the army and the insurrection in tlie provinces I mutiny 
have named were the natural consetjuences of an ^ 
attemjit to govern a great Eastern em])ire according atuiupt 
to purely Western ideas. 

The civilisation, over-refined tliougli it might lie, of thousands 
of years was ridiculed by tlie rouglier race which, 
scorning sentiment, regarded utilitarianism as its 
foundation-stone. The governing memhers of tliat people 
race failed to recognise the great truth upon which “urrlvt^UM-n 
their forefathers had built their Indian emjiire, that ideas, 
the AVestern race can gain the confidence of the 
Eastern only when it scrupulously respects the long-cherished 
customs of the latter, and iinijresses ujjon it the conviction that its 
word is better than its bond. This is just the conviction which, 
during the thirty years immediately antecedent to 185G, the 
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niajorif y of the llinduK aTid ^Inhammadans of India had been 
gradually losing, and wliioh in 1857 they had lost. 

Jf Lord Canning had had any idea in the early part of 1857 
that th(i isolat(Ml outbreaks whicli tlien disturbed the 
Ouiuiijg, gen(*ral s(‘renity were j)art of an organised ]dot, ho 
would, 1 b(‘]i(‘Vo, have at once taken measures to 
meet tli(3 dillieulty. Not tliat, at any time in JS57, lie could 
have ])rev(*nted a mutiny, but he could easily liave made l>etter 
arningtemuits to nuM't oiu^. 1 am far, liovvever, from inij)uting 
any blame to Lord Canning in ibis res])e{;t. lie had but 
recently arrived in India. His ]>redecessor, wlien making over 
to him charges of tln‘ empire, had ex]»ressed his conviction that 
. , ,, never liad tlie country been in so satisfaxdory a 
condition. All tlie time the ground was umhuainnedy 
the train was l)eing laid, the miners wmre at work. Hut how 
Avas Lord Canning to know this? He inlierited 
Lord 1 )alhousie’s councillors. T]i(‘y w(U*e as satisfied, 
K.uhciiiors. and as ignorant of tlie real state- of the country, as 
Avas Lord Halhou.si(‘. Ijord Dalhousie had (piitted 
India in a blaze of glory ; and the new (ioAU'rnor-i leneral, un¬ 
used to th(? currents of Indian thouglit, could for sonu^ months 
only steer tlie vessi 1 by the .advice of the ollicers avIio liad heljied 
to bring to L(»rd l)alliousie a renoAAUi far-reaching and seeminglv 
Avell des(‘rved. ‘ 

Hut, in fact, u])on no men did the news of the mutiny descend 
Avith so startling a surprise as upon the councillors 
il.rsot’ymli Lord Canning, ^fhey could not comprehend it. 
Canning. AVccIvs aiid Avcclvs ehijised before tliey could bring 
themselves to belicAT) that it Avas anything more 
than a fortuitous explosion at Aatrious points, each having no 
concert and no connection Avith the other. Tlie Homo Secre¬ 
tary’s assurances that the apprehensions expressed regarding its 
nature were ‘‘a passing and groundless panic,” tliatthere is 
CA^ery hope that in a I’cav days tiaiajuillity Avill be restored 
throughout tlie juvsidcaicy,” testify to the ideas that filled the 
minds of these men. The admission at least is duo to them that 
they were hone^t—they belicA'ed Avhat they said. 
Hut those sayings betrayed a comjdete ignorance 
of the country and of the situation. This ignorance, 
this blindness to the fact that it was more e\"en than 
a mutiny of tlie Hengal army, and not merely a 
series of isolated revolts, Avith which tliey had to cope, was 
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illustrated in a thousand ways, hut in none more str()n<.!;ly than 
in the refusal to disarm regiments which were known to be 
mutinous. The conseciuences of this refusal were most serious. 
In the case of the regiments at Danapiir, the reader will have 
seen that it brought revolt into western Bihar, added enor¬ 
mously to tlie dangers of Havelock, and even imperilled 
Calcutta. 

How great Lord Canning really was, how small were his 
councillors, was sliown when, liaving coni])]etely 
shaken olf tlieir influence, ho stood alone and nn- ntMK\s 
shackled at Allahabad in the early part of 1S5S. A 
different man was he then from the Lord Cj inning lu* ntood un« 
of April and Ma}" JS57. Jlis nature then dis}>layed ^^uh'ibad^ 
its real nobility, llis grasp of affairs, at Calcutta a[)- 
parently so small, excited at Allaliubfid the admiration of all who 
came in contact with Iiim. He showed a truer insiglit into the 
military position than thii Comma.nder-in-(!hief liimself. It was 
entirely owing to Lord ( Manning’s insistanco that tlu^ campaign in 
Kohilkhand followed cl(»se n}H)n the capture of Lakhnao. Sir 
Colin (Campbell would have postponed it. But Lord Canning was 
too convinced of the dangiu* of allowing a ]>rovince to c‘ontinue 
to flaunt ]’cbellion, unchecked, in the face of tJio Government, to 


permit the delay, lie insisted with all the dedermina- 
tion of a man whose resolution, bascal on the logic 
of facts, was not to be shaken. It was Lord Can¬ 
ning at Allahabad who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Azamgarli ; 
who gav(^ his fullest sup])ort to 8ir Ilugli Jtose, and to the 
generals engaged against Tantia Topi ; and if, in one respect, 
to which 1 have adverted, Ids judgment was faulty, his com¬ 
panion in error was the Commander-in-Chief, .and the error was 
a solitary one. 

Nor is lesser praise due to him for the measures inaugurated 
at Allahabad to heal the wounds caused—he must 


then have seen—in a great measure by the jnistakes iI'n 
ot his predecessor. His Oudh proclamation, desj)ite tuOudh. 
of the ap2)arently haish terms which it }>romulgated, 
was intended as a message of mercy, and, in its apjdication, 
was a message of mercy. It gave every landowner in Oudh 
a title better, safer, more valid, than the title he had lost. It 
insured mercy to all except to those who by their crimes had 
forfeited all right to it. interpreted, as Lord Canning meant 
it to be interiireted, by one of the ablest administrators m 
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India, it })Ocamo tho charter upon which the poKition now 
occupied hy the people of Oudli has l)eeii built up and 
secured. 

Never was tho real ji;rcatTi(‘Ss of Lord (Jaiiriin^’K character 
more com])hTely disj)ljiyed than when the galling 
8tri(‘tur(\s of liord Eilenliorough’s despatch were 
pultlislicd t(» tlie world. At tlic moment the insult, 
tlic l)reach of cti(}iu‘tt(‘, were lost sight of in th(‘ 
fear h‘sl the comhounation of liis ]»olicy ])rocecding from so 
liigh a (juarter should aflbid eiicourageiiicmt to tlie rebels or 
weaken the attachment of the nativ(.‘ tributaries. As soon as 
li(^ ascm'tained that t hedespatcli had not ])rodTieed that result he 
was calm. IL^ (;onhl not Indp seeing that it was designedly irn- 
]H*.rtinent, that it was inteieled to ])rovoke, him to resign. Con- 
scaons of th(i reelitmh* of his motives and of tlie soundness of 
his views, lie lauglu'd at the jadtim ss of the dis})lay. In his 
calm and statesmanlike answtu’ lie souglit ncitlier revenge nor 
triumph. Lut, both soon came to him. The news tliat Lord 
lOllenl»orongli liad bet'ii lioi.sled witli his own petard, tin' receipt 
of Lord J)eri)y’H almost imploring lidtcu’ not to resii;!), followed 
tlu*, insnlting missive with a lapidity almost startling. 

'Uowards tin* mmi who servetl nmhu' iiinn Lord ('anning dis- 
]>laye(l gein.-rosity, kindness, ami hu’beai'amto. lie 
knew that in many departments la* had been badly 
^nliraLMirs MU’Ved, yet he would rather hear the lairdeii liimself 
llian dismiss tin* inea]*al)le minister. Ibit so low 
did he rate tin* abiliti(“^ of the jnen about liini, that 
when ho had n‘solvi*d to a})]>oint Mr. iidiiionstone, till then his 
Foreign iSeeretary, to be J nentenan t-( iovernor of tlie North- 
West IVrovinees, in* east his eyes far from tlie men snrroimding 
him to select a sncc'essoi- to that <»ilieial. He had actually re¬ 
solved to otier the )u)st to ller])ert Ldwartles when the publica¬ 
tion by that olVieer of a letter, violently p()lemieal, caused him 
to reconsider his resolve. For the moment ho was cast back 
upon tho eli(iue alnuit him, but linally ho made an admirable 
choice in Colonel Lnrand. 

Judging Jjord Canning’s <*onduet after bis arrival at Allah- 
ulmd, it is diflienlt to tind a fault in it. lie was 
then the lofty-minded Fnglisli gentleman, the trained 
and skilfnl statesman. Every day made it more 
clear that the mistakes of the Calcutta period, 
mis hikes which have been fully recorded in these 
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volumes, wore duo to tho inexperience of a generous nature 
guided by men whom he liad been told to look upon as mastors 
of the situation, but wlio were in fact hoj)elessly ignorant 
and incapable. That Lord Canning came to know this him¬ 
self was evidenced by tho generosity ho displayed, after tlic 
mutiny liad been (luelled, to those who liad ventured to express 
very boldly their disagreement witli his ])olicy of 1857. 

But, if Lord (banning was to be admired from the time of his 
arrival at Allaliabad, Lord LIpliinstono deserves 
the fullest meed of praise that can be accorded to joiphiuNtoiic 
him from the very lirst. Lord Elpliinstone possessed 
this advantage over Lord Canning—his previous experience in 
India had given iiim a thorough knowledge of the country ainl 
the peoi)le. AVlum the mutiny broke out at Miratli 
lie saw it as it really was ; lie saw tliat it was no 
isolated outbreak, no local discontent, but part and luii (xtentOf 
parcel of an organised rebellion which liad its main 
roots, indeed, in tlie North West Provinces, but tho vi ry outs<a. 
development of wliich, esjiecially in tin? direidioii 
of Bomb{iy% was certain, unless it could ]k 5 promptly stopped. 
The Bombay ITesiilenc}', in fact, witli an army ])artly recruited 
from Oudh, and composed mainly of a conglomeration of 
Maratha states, was in a pe('uliar degree suscepti))le. Lord 
Elphinstone understood tln^ situation at once, lie dealt with 
it in a manner ])ossi])le only to a statesman of high and lofty 
courage, of clear intellect, and of far-seeing views. The idea 
of waiting for the mutiny within his own borders, if, indeed, it 
ever oeeurred to him, came only to he ])romptly rejected. To 
mass the greatest numher of men on tho decisive pf)int of tho 
scene of action—that Naj)oleonic motto became at once his 
guiding priiici])le. For that purpose he d(‘nuded 
his own Fresidency, highly sensitive as it was, of 
European troops, and despatched them, as fast as ho d'-feiico. 
could force them to move, to the threatened points 
outside of it. He, too, like Jjord Canning, had colleagues in 
his government, hut here again his previous experience saved 
him from the mistakes wliich marred Lord (Januing’s adminis¬ 
tration during the first seven months of the mutiny. Knowing 
his counsellors thoroughly, he listened to them with courtesy— 
but he acted on his own convictions. To tho men who were 
the instruments of his policy he gave the most complete and 
generous confidence. How large was his tnist when he once 
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gave it Mr. Forjc'tt is a living evidence. Mr. Frero in Sindh^ 
The ffootih aftervvartlK (’olontd Le (1. Jacob 

h- in the Hontli(‘rn Maratlia country, Mr. John Kof^o 
in Satiinih, and Colonel Malcolm, are instanccK of 
a similar import. When, in spite of all liis im'asures 
to keep tlu‘ nintiiiy from Homhay by a poli(\y of olfeiiHivo 
(hdeo(‘(‘, the poison <‘rept in and infect('d tln^ regiments of tho 
n^gnlar army in tln^ southern Maratha country, liow vig(>rons. 

liow d(‘ei(](*(l is liis policy ! We see liero nom* of 
!!rnsi!!n.'" h(‘sitation, (d’ the lialf-li(*.arte(lness, tho halting 

between two extnanes, wliieli (mabled tlio mutinous 
regiments of 1 )anap\ir to distnr]> all the ])lanK of llie (Jovern- 
ment and to imptuil tlu' safety of 1h(‘ em])ire. Promptly, 
witliout a,n hour’s diday, L(»r(l Elphinslom^ sent for the iittest 
man at his disposal aiiil told him to go to Kolhapiir and at all 
costs <jU(dl tlie mutiny. I>e, (iiand Jacob w{‘nt and disarmed 
th(‘ relx llious Sijj.’diis. How I^ord El])hinston(' was occasionally 
thwarted i>y iik'H not immediately under his orders has been 
sliown in tin/ case of MJodbinn. Ihit his lirmm\^s was ]>roof 
even against op]>osition of this d(‘Scnption, and, after some 
vexatitais (hJay, lo‘ carriisl out i\is policy. 

(hdy those who have, ('njoytal tlie privilege ol‘ reading liis 
Voluminous (‘oriespondeiiee during ]S.')7-oS can 
iHform an idea of tin' nunarkable ]H'i“spic.acily wliich 
<‘l»aractci'ised Lord Ll]»liinston(Js views on t‘very 
point coniK'cti'd with tiie stilling evmits of those 
yi'irs. d'he stnuig ami tlu' W(‘ak ])oints of a case*, the true 
])olicy to bt' ]>ursued, tlie ])ro]»er time for ]>utting it in action, 
when to withhold tlu' blow, when to strike, tlu‘ reasons for 
withholding or for striking, an' laid down in clear and vigorous 
language in his hdters. beading them alti'r tlu* event, it 
st'cnis marvellous how a man standing alone should have 
judged so cleat 1\ , so truly. .Many of the militaiy movements 
wliich t(‘iHlt‘d to the pacitication of the C()untry had their first 
ins])iration from liord Klphinstoiie, and the smallest of tho 
tardy triluitt's tliat can be paid him is this — that no man in 
India contributevl so much as he contributed to clieck tho 
mutiny at its outset ; im man contrilmted more to dominate it 
after it had risen to its greatest height. 

In tho glory of the victory, amid the bestowal of well-morit(xi 
rewards for military services, the great deserts of Jiord Elphin- 
stune received but small notice from the public, lint it is a 
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remarkable fact that after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence 
he was noniinat(Ml by three successive Secretaries of 
State—by Mr. Ab‘nion Smith, by Lord Elleiiboroiii;h, Kipiiiu- 
jind by Lord Stanley—to bo successor to Lord appoimrii iiy 
Caniiin<x the event of a vacancy occurrine: in sum's- 
tho oince ot (Kyvenior-Leneral. Jt now hecomes rU‘s oi st.ito 
the duty of tlie historian to ])Iace him on the lofty ' 

pedestal to wliich liis ;^reat services and liis pure Canning, 
and noble character entitle him. 


Tin soutliern Prcsidcuicy was never invaded by the mutinous 
spirit. J>ut not the less is a larjj-o share of credit , . „ . 

A . , , • ^'111 -1 Lord Hams 

duo to its ^ov(‘nior, Lord iiarris. 1 lie responsibility 
which wt'i^hed upon this nohleman was vciy ^reat indeed. 
The immunity of Abidras dcptnnhnl upon the loyalty of tln‘ 
Nizam, and, at the outsid, the Nizam had much to a])])rehend 
from his own pco|)le. It wjis in the height of tln^ crisis that 
Lord Harris denuded his own rreHid(3ncy to sinnl troops to 
Ilaidarabad, and it cannot bo doubted l)ut tliat their opportune 
arrival tended greatly to the ])aeilication of tins Nizam’s 
dominions, ddu* formation of the Kamthi column, of Whitlock’s 


force, of tin* brij^ade whi(;h fought under (’arthew at Kanhpui-, 

the des[)atch to Bengal of the regiments which kept 

open the <j:rand trunk road in western Bihar and 'liMpiaynfotv. 

' 1 , . / 1-1 Highr, <*n<'rgv, 

which alterwards eo-o})eJ*at<.sl a;.^ainst Kunwar oin^n, and d^vuiioti. 
of the troo]>s who rendered ^ood service in I'lnitia 
Nagpur, testify to the (Uiergy, the for<‘.sight, the devotion of tluy 
Governor of Aladras. He used all the n-sources of his Presidency 
to cru.-sh outside the rebellion which never penetrated witliiii 
his own borders. 


Of other actors in the rise, progress, and sniypression of the 
rebellion I have written in the body of this history, 
not always, ]>(3rhaps, in as full detail as their 
splendid services demanded, but, I w(nild fain hope, ny|M* u,thr. 
in full ])ro])<)rtion to the scope and retparements of hot-m y. 
the work intrusted to me. It may be that some 
incidents have escaped me. I shall regret it much should such 
prove to be so, for my chief anxiety has lieeii to render full 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say, that, however 
inelfectively the History of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
may have been told, the c^uiracter of our countrymen must bo seen 
to emerge from the terrible ordeal of 1857—58 in a form that would 
gratify the most exacting people. AVeare, fortunately, as a nation, 
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aocustoniocl to success in the field, but on no occasion in our 
liistory has the nerve and lihn^ of our troops, the fortitude and 
manliness of our countryiiKUi of all ranks, been more con¬ 
spicuous" -often in the face of deatli itself, and under circum- 
stanccB which would have seemed to justify dc^spair. Ihit with 
life they never despaired. U'hey (uidured all that had to bo 
endured, with a jiatieiHre and clnau'fulness nevei- to bo surpassed, 
and souj^iit vieiory Avhen it was possible? with a determination 
befon? wliieli tlu? stron<^est o))position had to yield. And in all 
this they wore sustained and animated by our countrywomen, 
who, in [lositions and under trials to whieh few ;j;ently-nurtured 
wonit*n have been subjected, shewed all the nohlest and lufist 
lovable aspe^ebs of woman’s chara(?ter. Th(‘ History of the 
Indian Mutiny is, in fact, a record of the display of all the 
(jualities for wliieli Hnijjlishmen have been famous—of the 
(jualities whieli have enabled the inhabitants of a small island 
in the Atlantic? to a(;eunmhit(‘ tlie n()bl(‘st and largest empire 
in the world, and whieh, so Ion;;' as they remain unim]>aired in 
their deseeiulaiits, will enable them still to maintain it. 
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In addition to tho I'act stat(‘d at 13S tliat Mi'ulhava Rilo, Kao of 
Kirvvi, was only iiiiit* yi'ars old wlioii the niutiiiy broke out, and that tlu^ 
money |)ai<l for the mainienanee of the Ikuiaras 3’emj)Ies had be(ai alienated 
Itefore he sat on the _ij:adi,aiid th<*rel‘ore never runned i>art oi’his estate and 
Could not he liahh* to seizure, wliatevia* lu; ini;^ht do, it may he added that 
at the tine* of the Mutiny the GoveriiiiHUit of India a]>|H»inled a Special 
(Joininissioner, Mr. h. <). Mayne, to iiKpiiia? into the eoinlnct of Mfidhava 
Kao, and that that (a)niiiiissione.r fidly ahs(»lved liim from all bhimc 
(rh/e his report, dated Sej>tember S, ItSoH). 

Not only so, hut the. sann* gentleman ^ave. a sjx'eial (‘(‘rtificati^ to thf^ 
KeiLtent, of Kirwi (who was also trustee ol tin* lianaras demples), dated 
February 1, hSod. A eojiy of tluit document, now iM'fore me, states: 
“ Kam (Jhaiidr:! Kiiin, Kaimlsay, has always born(‘. a hiyli character for 
loyalty and respectability <lurii»<^ tin*. Mtitiny of IHhT. Hciny a relation 
of the Kirwi Peshwa, In; was ]>lace<l in a dinieull ])osition, and discharj^ed 
his duty both tvjwards th(^ British (rovernnumt and towards Ids master 
most faitld’ully, at the risk of lii.s life, and with frank Jind open loyalty to 
Cioveriimejit. Jt was In^ who saved tJje life of Mr. CockerciJ, joint 
mayistraU' of Kirwi. 'Jliou^dj In? lias at ])resent frankly refused any 
reward f(jr his loyal and faithful services, yet he must be well paid 
whenever he stands in need.” This was signed by Mr. F. O. Mayne. Y(;t 
the reward Itain Chandra Kam received was the t)illage of tlie Bandras 
Temi)les of w’hich he was trustee. 

'’.riiere is thus complete evidence tliat a Sj)C€ial Commissioner exonerated 
]\Iadhava Kao from all blame, and ^^ave a certificate of loyalty to Ids 
adviser: we have the non-age of the Kao, and the fact that the Temple 
money lia<l been seized by the (Government two years before the Mutiny; 
and yet we are asked to believe that all these seizures took place in con¬ 
sequence (jf the Kao’s rebellion. 

With reference t(» the statement made in the first edition tliat General 
Whitlock found in the jialace-yard of Kirwi more than forty pieces of 
cannon, an immense quantity of shot, shell, and powder, Ac., a friend, who 
has investigated the subject of the Kirwi tragedy, writes me as follows: 
‘‘As to the Btatement made by Whitlock and repeated by y<ai about the 
active gun factories and powder mills and stands of arms, the whole is a 
sliameless lie jiut iorwara to warrant the grant of prize money. That 
‘ lucky ^ column had a keen scent for booty. Listen to a few words of 
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truth. On ilie dcatli <>f Veriayak thio, the htli ^Tuly, ]85.'J, Mr. Ellis, the 
Ik'Hident, \vv,nt tn Kirwi, dislmixlcd all the force.s there, and carried away 
all the weapons of war. A prudent, thoui:;li desj)otic, use was made of the 
elumi^e of rdj to disarm this ]K‘t<y native State. M’he a;j(ait to tlm 
Oovermmmt «»f India had full information of all that was o<»in^ on at 
Ivirwi up to tin* ouihn^k of the Mutiny. Is it eonsistetit with eommoii 
sense to stippo-c that a p(‘tty Slate like Kirwi could (‘stal)lish ;j:un 
foundries and powder manufactories durimx the short period of the Mutiny ? 
No moiir'V, liowaocr vast, and no hatred, howawer hitter, could ]iossil)ly 
ereati; surh things, without tin* time neces.sary for tlnir estal)li>hment. 
Your military knowh'di^e will mak(; the monstrous impudence of 
\Vhitl(K-k’s assertion more apparent to you than it can he to me. He 
]»rohahly sciaped to^zjellicr a few old relics and curi<tsities, with a few 
mutineers’ ^uns and hells - hundredsof which must have heen iivailahle at 
such a tune—and on the like trumpcwy the lie must have Ik'cu huilt up.’’ 

I eiv(‘ tins statement for what it is worth, d'o me it seians that there 
^vas, at lea.^t, j^reat i.'xa; 4 .:<*ration iii \Vliitlo(d\'s narrative; and that there 
were no 'j:rounds whatever for lreatin< 2 ; the Kao of Kirwi as an enemy to 
he jdundtred. 


APPENDIX 15. 


'Pranslalioii of'r.inti:!'i’opi‘s Voluntary Deposition or Statement taken in 
(lamp Miisliaii'i on the lOih of Aj)ril, IS.Vd, in pn'senee of iMajor 
Meade, eoinmaiidinj^ f'ield F(»r<‘e. 

MV name is'rantiii'Topi ; my father's naiiu* is IVmdurano;, inhahitant of 
Jola-Par^anah, Patoda-Zillah, XaLiar. 1 am a resident of Kithnr. I am 
about forty-liv(' yeai'S of aix<*, in the stawice of Nfuni SaLili in the {^radc* of 
companion ^»r aide-de-(\amp. 

In the month of May l^d7 the eollector oj’ Kan]i])iir sent a note of the 
followini!: purport to tin* Nfma Sahib at Puthur, viz. that lie l)ee;;j^ed him 
(the Nauii) to lorward his wife and ehildreii to En;^land. d'lie Nana 
consented to <!<i so, and four ilavs afterwards th(‘ colU'ctor wrote to him to 
hrinj^ his tro <ps and iruus with him from Kithiir (to Kanlqu'ir). 1 went 
with the Nami and ahoiit one hundred Sipahis and three hundred matcli- 
lockmen and two mms to the eolleetorV house nt Kanhja'ir. The collector 
was then in thi' iutrcnclimoiit, and mU in his house, lie sent us word to 
remain, and we stoppe<i at his house ilurino the ni^ht. The collector 
came in the luorniui: aiul told the Nana to occiqiy his own house, which 
was in Kanh})ur. We accordm^ly did so; we remained there four days, 
and the oenlleman said it was fortunate we had come to his aid, as the 
Si|)uhis had hecuiue disobedient, and that he would apply to the gencfal 
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in our Ixjlialf. He did so, and the ^ononl wrote to wheiiee a reply 

came tliat arrangements would be made lor the })ay of our men. 'Fwo 
days afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the Lhul light cavalry 
surrounded us and imprisoned the Nami and lUN self in tlie Tieasury, and 
])]undered the magazine and 'rreasury of everylhiiig tluyv contained, 
leaving notliing in either. (>f the treasure the Sipahis made over two 
lakhs and eleven tlunisand rupees to the Nand, kei*]>ing tlieir own sentries 
over it. The Nana was also under charg(‘ of these seniries, juid iheSijdhis 
who were wdtli us also joined tin* n'lx'ls. After this tlie whole army 
inarched from that place, aiui the rebels took the Niiiui Sahib and myself 
and all our attt'iidants along with them, and said, “ ('oine along to J)ehh.” 
Having gone three* coss from Kanhpur, the Nana Sahih said that, as tlie 
day was far sp(*nt, it was better to halt there then, and to march on the 
following day. 'lliey agreed to this ami hailed. In tln^ morning tln^ 
whole ai'iny told liim (tiie Nana) to go w ith t liein towaids Dehli. The 
Nilntl refused, and the army then said, “(doiin* with us to Kanhpur, and 
fight there.” d'he Nana (dijeeled to this ; ]»ut they would not at tt*nd to liim, 
and so, taking liim with them as a juisoiu'r, tiu'y went towards Kanhjair, 
and lighting eomin<‘iieed there, d'ln* lighting continued lor tw(*iity-l’our 
days, and on tln^ tweiity-fonrth day the g(*iieral raised the llag of peace, 
and the lighting ei'ased. d'he Nana got a feinaU*. who had been captured 
before to W'rite a note to (leiieral W heeler to this elh ct, that the Sipahis 
would not ()lu*y his ord(*rs, and that, if Ik* wished, he (the Nana) wa,mld 
get boats and convey him and those; with him in the intreiichinent as far 
as Allahabad. An answer came from ihe g(*neral that he ap])rov('d of this 
arrangement, and the same evening tin* general s(;nt the Nana something 
ov(*r one lakh of rujiees, and authorised him to keep the amount. ^J'he 
following <lay 1 went and got ready forty boats, and, having caused all tin; 
geiitl(*m(;ii, ladies, and children to get into the hoais, I staried th(;m oif 
to Aliahabdd. in tlie meaiiwliih* the; whole army, artillery included, 
having got ready, arrived at the river (hinges. 'I'lie Sijiahis jump< <l into 
the waiter and coniiiK iu'ed a massaeri* of all tin; men, w'omen, and children, 
and set the Ixiats on tire. 'J’liey destroyi'd thirty-nine boats. One, how¬ 
ever, escajied as far as Kola Kaiikar, hut was there caught and brought 
hack to Kanhpur, an<i all on hoard of it desti-oyed. Four days afti*!* this 
the Nana said he was going to Hiilnir to kee]> the aiiniv<*rsary of his 
mother's death; they (the Sipahis) allow'ed liim to go, and some of llii-m 
also accoiiqiaiiied him. Having kept tlie anniversary, they hiought him 
back to Kanhpur, and they took for their pay the money they had first 
made over to the Nana’s charge, and made arrangements to light against 
Ilusan Fathjmr, where they lieard some Europeans had arrived from 
Allahabdd, and they t(dd the Nand to accompany them there. ’I'heNdnd 
refused. 1 and the Ndnd remained at Kdnhpur, and sent Jawdla Paishad, 
his (the Ndna’s) agent, along with them to Kathjuir. Having arrivcil 
there and been defeiited, they retnated to Kanhpur, and the aforesaid 
European force pressed them uhe whole w\ay to Kanhpur, wdien there was 
a battle for al>out two hours, and the rebel army w\as again defeated, and 
VOL. V. X 
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ran aw.iv from Kiloliinir. UridtT those circumstances tlie Nana and I fled 
to Pithnr, arriving th(‘r(! at inidni;^lit, .and tlie rel^td army followed ns. 
'The next morning the Nana, takim; soim* cash, iVo., with him, went to 
h'athjMU*. ddn* nd) I army followed, luid looted tlie ])la(a‘. The Nana, 
Ihiia Sahil), Pan Sdhih, and mysfdf, witli .all our wives, crossed the Ganges 
in boats, atal arrived a! Inathpiir in the Iiakhnao territory, ;ind put iijiwitli 
the ('h;iodri Phopal Simth. Sinne days passed, when the dlhid Native 
Infantry arriv<‘d at Slteorajpiir, .and wrote to tin* X.ana to send tliern some 
one to tak(i them to him. 1 went and told them that the Natal had sent 
for tlean. In tlie meanwhihr the fhiulish army arrived, and the said 
pJnd iv'.dinent Nativa* Infantry wtmf to Pithiir, .and fought there. I ac- 
foiiipanied tleisaid re^^dm'Tit, and, havine h(‘en defeated, wt; lied trojii 
llithiir and crossed the (ian'j:;es, an<l eame to the Nana. Some day.s after, 

1 reeeiv<*d orders from the Nami to ^o to (hvaliar, :ind ti> hrinp; back with 
me t<i li'.dit the Pie^li^h such of 1 he eontini^<‘nt as were at ^lonir. Accord- 
in.’ (o his order, I went to Morfir, ami hrouj^hl back the coldin;.^c'nl witli 
me to Kalpi. 'Tlie Nfma b.ad sent his br()ther, tin* Pala Silhib, to K.al)d, 
.and, jnasa'diinj^ to bis onliu, I went with the army to li^hla'jainst Kanh])ur, 
leavin'! a small forca* and ma'.!a/,ine at Kalpi. JIavin:! arrivi'd at Kanhpnr, 
tln're was a ])aule which lasteti (h-v«ai days. Alter (*l(‘ven days tlu' ndiel 
army was d('bate<l, and W(' all ran away. Tiie next day after this we 
lonebt at Sheorajpiu', atid tlnac also, bavin.:; lK‘en deleated, we I'an away, 
liaviiiL! with us fifteen enns (inebuiin;,' one horse-art illrnw ,i!'in). 1 and the 

If'lhi Sfibib and the Ih'io Sahib, who ):;ul been sont by tlie N;liia to Kanh])fir, 
all crossed thetJanjies at Nan;i Mfi'i-ki-t ib;it. W’e I’miitdiied ;it a ])laee 
ealhsi Kle rfi foi'ilie iiie:!d. 1 cot oi-dcrs from the IMo Sfihil) to and 
take eharee of tin' small foice and niac,a/.iiie left at K.alpi, in ob(‘di('ni‘e 
wife,’ll I W(‘nl ili(‘r<‘. AfU'r my aniwal at Kalpi, 1 i(’e('ived (trders from 
ill" Nkiml to yo and attack' (’li irklclii, and ticit l la'Pao Sfihib .should lie 
sent after me. Aceoroindy I, with nine linndri'd Sipilhis, two luindrcd 
caN’alry, and tour oiins, went n• (’iiirklciri, and fiehline; (‘omiiK'nced. Pour 
days afterwards t lie P;io S.iiiib came tt* Kalj»i. I fondit at ('birklniri for 
o,e\-f*n (la\<, :ind fonk it. I l,n(>k t^^■enty-h»ur yniis and three lakhs of 
rojiees iVoin the Ikijah. 'The Pfijahs of Pfmpdr and Shfdiuairh, and Dewan 
D spat and Da'hit S udi, tlie Kuehwaya Kharwfila, and a ^reat :j:athe.rinji; 
of people j.-ined me tliere at this time. 1 received a note from the Queen 
of dhatmi to the elVeei that she was wa;j!ino war with the Europeans, and 
be>..:mny me to come to her aid. I r(']»ort4'vi the news to the Pdo Sahil) at 
Kalpi. 'I’he P;io came to dai])ur, and pave me )>ermission to no to the 
assistance of liie phieen of tlhansi. Aeeonlinply 1 went to Jhansi, and 
iialted at Parua S;lpar. ddiere Pajah Man Sinph eame and joined me. 
'The next day, ah;ait a mile from dliansi, tin; whole of oiir army bad a 
lipht with the Enpiish army. At tliis time we had twenty-two thoiLsand 
men and twenty-eipht puns. In this battle we were defeated. A part of 
the relnd army, witli four or fivt' puns, lied to Kaljd, and I went to the 
same place, cfd Phaiuleri and Kunch, with two liundreil Sipdbis. The 
f,>ueen of Jhansi arrive*! there the same evening as myself, and begged 
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the Rdo Siiliib to give her an army that she might go and fight. Tho 
following morning the Rao Saidh ordered a ])arade ot all the troops, and 
tA)ld me to accompany the Queen to battle. Accordingly 1, with a force, 
accompanied the Queen, and tliere was a battle at Kiinch which lasted 
till noon. We were again defeaU'd, and ll(‘d, and I lUd to “Chirki,” 
which is about four miles lYom dahinr, and wIh'H^ my parents were, d'he 
Qaieen of Jhaiisi and the fonui which lied with her arrived at Kalja. d'he 
Rao liad a battle afterwjirds at Kalpi and was defeated, and he and 
his whole army arrived at (lojniljiur ; we all marchc'd tlienco towards 
Gwaliar. \\b* had on(‘ day's fight with IMalnirajali Sindhiji, and deh'ated 
liiin. Thrcf'davs aftcTwards all Sindhia’s army joined the Ihio Sahib, and 
having procunai from the Gwaliar treasury, through Amarchand Ikitia (the 
Alaharajah's treasun'r), the rcipiisite funds, pay was distributed to tlie 
army. Ibim Rao (jovind was also with us. Some days afterwards the 
English army arrived at Gwiiliar from Kalpi, and a force also canje from 
Sirj)ur. FiLiliting again took phu'e, and contimied for lour or livt* days, 
during which the dhaiisi liani was kille<l. Ihlm R;io Govind had lier 
corpse huriit, a,nd we were all defealed and lied, taking tw'enty-live guns 
witii us. We iraehed .biura-Alijuii- and remaiiu'd theri* during (h(‘ night. 
'The iK‘Xt nioriiiiig we were attacked, and fnught l’i*r an hour and a half. 
We fired live shots, the Ihiglish army fired four shots, and we. th(*n ran 
off, leaving all our guns. AVe crossed the (hiarnhal, a,n<l n-aclunl d'onk via 
Sirimuthia. d'he \awab of d’onk fought with ns, and wc; took lijur guns 
from him. Witli {hes<’ guns w(^ proceeded to Bhilwara rid Mahdijair and 
Indragarh. AVe weix; there attacked hy llu; FhiglisJj force, ami 1 (led 
<luring the lu^ljt, accompanied hy my army and guns. At that tim(^ J 
had eight or nine thousand men and four guns with me. AAb; all pro¬ 
ceeded to a village called l\otra (ahont I'oiir mih's from Kfithdiiwarfi) and 
halted there lor one night, ddienexi morning w(; moNiMi towani.s i’atan,and, 
after ]iroeeeding ahout one mile, the Jhiglish army arrived, and an action 
took place. We leit oiir four gnus and tied, reaeliing Patan as fugitives. 
(The Nawai) of I’aixlali, who had come with ns from Kal])i, and t in; NawAh 
of Kuinoiia, who had joined us at Indurki, were both with us.) On our 
arrival at Patan fighting commenced between ns and the Rfijah of that 
place; we eoiu^uered, and got ]>osscssion of all tb(^ Rajalfs guns ami 
magazines, and surrounded Ids palace, in which be was. d’he next day T 
w^ent and tnl<l the Rajah to give some nioiuw to jay the ex]»enses ot my 
army, lie said he could givi; me live lakhs of rupees, hut not inon;. I 
returned and told the Rao Sahib this, diie next day the Rao Saliil) sent 
fur the Rajah and demanded twenty-live lakhs Irom him. The Rajali 
declared befl||pild not give more than live lakhs; but, after some discussion, 
it was setth‘liPihat lie should ])ay lifteei^hvkhs. d’he Ri'ijah said lie would 
go to Ids jialace and send this sum. went accordingly, and sent two 
and a quarter lakhs in casli, and promui»that the rest should follow. By 
the next day be had ])aid up live h 

rmi.iu All, Wirdi-major oth Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated the Hdjah 
very mucii, and the latter lied during the night. We remained there live 

X 2 
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(lays, find issued three months’ pay to our troops at tlie rate of thirty* 
rujH'f's each sawar, and twelve rupees to each foot-soldier ])er mensem. 

We then marched Idr Sir(»nj, taking eigliteen guns witli us. On reach¬ 
ing liajgarh the English army caiiu; uj) and attacki'd us. We left our 
gims an<l lied, and rt'aciu'd Sinuij via Xija Kila. We halted at Sironj 
eiglit days, ami, ha\ ing taken four guns fnun the Tniik Nawah's agent at 
Sii'unj, we proceeded thence to Isaghar. On arrival thi're W(‘ demanded 
supplies; hut tlic fs;'igarh pecple w«»ii]d not giv(' tlieni. M'e thereldn^ 
attacked Is.igarii, a?jd ])lundere(l it. d’h(* following day wv halti'd, andi 
the loio S.iiiih told nie to go to Chanderi, ami that he would coni(‘ round 
hy dVii Jiahat. I aeeorditigly \vn\t to ( handcri, ami the Kao S;ihil» 
came to l.illirpur from (or hy)'j'al l>ahat. On my reaching Chanderi, 
Ihiir s}n»ts Wert! tirsf fired on us from the fort, whitli we atlatdsed and 
fought with Sindhi/iV agent. After three days we niarelied I'roin 
('handt'ri towards Mangranli, taking with us eleven guns, viz., seven 
which we ha<l hroiighl IVom Isagarli .and tin* four we had got from Sironj. 

<'ll our jjiareh to IMangrauli, we met tin* English army. Shots were fired 
for a short time, win n we left all our guns ami fled. (Of tin* eleven guns 
live wi'i'i! with Tin* ami six with the Kao Sahih. I K)st my live in this 
liglit, hut the Kilo kept his six). 

(.\o'l’i:. 11 would apjtear that the K;io was not in tills action.) 

I reached daklaun, and tin* in‘Xt day went to Siiltanpur, wliei'e tin* Kilo 
Sfildh also arrived. AlU'r three days the English fona* arriv(‘d, and the 
Kao Sahih took his army to .laklaun (ahoul live miles from Eaiaipur), and 
some tiring took place tlien*. 1 was not present in this tight, 'riie Jhio 
S;ihil* returned to Efilitpnr, and the following day jiroeecded to Kajiiriu 
( t(‘n inih'S from Sullaiijtui-) ami haltetl there. The next d;iy the Fmglish 
army came up just as we were going to march, and an action coiiiinencei^ 
w hi( h lasted [in hour [lud a half. We then lelt all our guns and fled, and 
re.acln (1 dVil lialmt. We haltid tln*n‘, ;iml the following day went to 
.hikhinn, and tlicnei* to a vilhige calh'd lt;lwah, twelve mih'S(listJint, where 
W(‘ sto]ip(-d, W’e there hejird tlrnt tin* linglisli army was coming to snr- 
]H'ise us, and ni.'irehed iit night. 'Jdie J-inglish force came up in the morn¬ 
ing, and »>nr army h<*eame sepanitul. ] [iccomjianied the Kao Sahih, and 
we pn>ee(ded, cei Kiljgarh, and en»ss(*d the Xdirhada, and got to Kagaon 
Uatis riii Kandula. ddie troops w'ho were with us hurned the (Joveriv- 
ment thana * and hengalow at Kandula. The Kao Sahil> forbad their doing 
.'io, hut they Would nut vhvy him. This was about four months ago. At 
KiUigiion Ikiiis there were some of ilolkar's troojis—one liundred and forty 
.sawilrs, one comp;iny (»f inhintry, and two guns. The.se w*e forced to join 
ns, ami took them with us when w'e marched the following day towairds 
(iiiinit, crossing the high n»ad where the tidegraph-wire ran. The Sipahis 
broke tlie wire and ]ilundered seven hackeries wdiich w^ere on the road 
proceeding with Government iirojierty towards Gwaliar, and .seized the 


Thana," a station.—G. B. M 
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chnprasis ami chaukidars * who were with tlio liackeiies, and took them 
witli them. Some of the cliaidvidars belon<;iii^ to the chauki were hanj^ed 
by them. AVe there left the hi^li road and ]iroceeded westward. The 
next day we were siir[»rised by tlie English foree, and leaving our two 
guns, we flul, and reached the Xarl>ada. An otlicer, with a hundred mem 
was (Ui the op|K)site bank. Our force eoiiimeneed to cross, and this uthcer 
and ]>arty of sawars ran oiV. We ])lundered a village there called (’hikla, 
mid marched 1 lienee at midnight. After proceedijig thirty-four miles, we 
luilled at Ihijpurfi. TJie next day we lo<»k three tliousand nim* hinHlre<l 
rupees and three liorses from the iuljah of I hat j>lace, .and from it wi nt on t<> 
Cliota IMaijiiir. 'I’lie following <lay the Ihiglish foree surjirised us; some 
of tliem were killed, and some of mirs. From Chotii Udaipur we wtml on 
to JK'ogarh liaii, and our army ]n‘came separati'd, d’h(‘r(‘. was jtmgle at. 
that place, and I halted there two days. Our troops having Ixaui colleete<l 
again, we started, and went to Uanswara. Our men plun<lered thera^ 
sixteen or seventeen eamel-ioads ol eloth (some of Ahimidaltad) belonging 
b) a inabajant wliieli they louud tlua-e. Wt; tluaieeuent to Salomar, :nal 
I called on Kaisar Singh, agent for tin* Ihlaipiir Itajah, t(> furnish us witli 
su])plies. lie sent us some, an<l \\w. iblhoving day we again started with, 
the inU'utioii of going to Udaipiir. However,c// toa/r wv. receiv(*d tidings 
of the Ihiglisli lnrc(', and retraee<l our st(‘ps to lUiilwara. We reiiiainul 
there two days, and tlien [U'oeeeded to Ikirtahgarh, where we fought, for 
two hours with a lody of Fnglish trooj)S wiiich laid eoim^ from Mmaeh. 
About 8 o'clock i*.M. we ran (df, and proceeded about six mil(*s to the east, 
of Mandesar, and halted there. We then wamt on to Zirapur, making 
three stag(‘s ronfc. An FnglLsh force surpriseil us theng and we waaa^ 
again surja ised by another force at, Uhapra Jkirud. We. lied tluaiee. to 
jNahargarli, tlu^ ngent of the Kota Jlajah, at which place nim* shots w(;r(*. 
fired at us from guns. Wv moved out of range, and lialtcd there during 

the night; and the Ivao Sahih sent Kisaldar Kannu Khan to call Ib'ijah, 
jVlaii Singh. Tne Ibijah came and accompanied us— i.r. the itao Sahili, 
anysell, and our f(»rce—to a ])lace about tw'o miles from Fardn, wlient wm*. 
halted. We remaiiH'd tliere two <lays, and on the third went on to a jdace. 
about eight miles l>eyond Kilwari, whos<; name J do not remember. 
Kiijah Man Singh accompanied us as far as a rive.r whieh w'e cn^ssed 
ruuiv^ and then left us. We made two stages tluuie.i; to Indragarii: and 
Firuzshali, with the Khas hisala (bodyguard) and l‘2th Irregulars, met us 
tliere. The next day we went on, making two stages to Dewuis, which is 
fourteen miles from Jaipur. J'he English force surprised us there; some 
men on liotli sides were killed, and, Hying thence tow^ards jVliirwTir, \w^^ 
reached a village about thirty koss from Marwar, wdiose narm^ 1 do not 
rcmeiiiber. At 4 o’clock that night we were surjiriscil by tlie Ihiglisli 
force, and the il^tb irregular cavalry separ.ated from the llao Sahib’s army. 


“ ChuprasiV’ a belted atter ^fxni or messenger. Chaukidiir,’* a watch¬ 
man. “ CTauki,” a jiost, in this sense ; also a chair. 

^ t “ Mahajunf' hanker, merchant.—G. B. M. 
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The next day Nardyan Ajit Singh, uncle of lUljah Man 

Singh, and Tliakur (iiinga Singh joined us at that place (? to which the 
I(4 o’h army had fled). They ^v«*r(* coining in this (the Pardn) direction. 
1 had heeu (juarrelling with the Kao Sahib all the way (roni DeogarhBdri, 
and told him I could fl<*e no longer, and that, whenever I saw an oppor¬ 
tunity lor doing so, I sh(»uld leave him. The o})[)ortunity for doing so here 
oflered, and J left liim and accornpanie<l the (three) above-named parties 
in tliis (llie j'ardn) direction. Wlicn I left the Kao Saliib lie bad about 
six Iboiisand men with him. lint three men (two Pandits to cook rny 
f(M»d and om? s;iis) and three li«»rses an<l one tattii accompanied me. The 
names (dthe two Pandits were Kam Kao and Narayan. 'Jdie sai’s name 
was (hthind, hut he leit. me and ran off after coming two stages. ^Vo 
rcaeiicti the Pardn jungh' ami met Kajah Man Singh. Ajit Singh took 
le3iV(‘ of Kajah M;in Singh, and went to liis home. Karavaii Singh ami 1 
remained with K;ij;ili Man Singh, d’he Ihijali said, “AVhy did you leave? 
your foret! ? You liiive not :iefed right in s(t dtiing.*’ I r(‘p]ie<l that I was 
tired of running away, jiml that I would reimiin with him wliether 1 ha<i 
done riglit or wrong. 1 heard jilua- this that the K;h) Saiiib’s army liad 
gone to I'atjui. and thene(‘ towaids Sironj. 1 told Kiljah ^lan Singh 1 
would send a man to get intelligence ol' tin in, .and he ap]>r(»v< d of my doing 
so. 1 sent jieeoi'dingly, 3ind g'-t inforimition tliat th(‘ Ihio Sahih was not 
tlnu’e; hut Imam Ali, W irdi-major, I'ini/.sinUi, and the .'\n)h}i]);ini‘Wai:i 
Nawai», A<lil Mulnnuniad. wm'e then'with eight or nine thousand men. 
Imam Ali, Wirdi-major ot (he .dth Irn-cul.ir ( avalry, wrote to mo ti'eonu! 
and join them. 1 had lost my master's (the Nanit's) seal, and had iinother 
jujide lip at 1 'iin'm. 

When I heaid, as aho\ <*, iVom the W'inii-m.ajor, 1 sent a man to Ihijab 
Man Singh, who w;is at Malnidi;! in Maj< ^r Meade's camp (In? had then been 
thci(‘ tiiiec days), to iiiiorm liim that 1 had rcceivi'd a iioO* of this purport, 
and to ask Imn it’ I ^liould g.) or remain. Ih'ijah Miin Singh liad consulted 
me ln'ftn* gi'nne liimsolf up to Major Meade, and had hit one of his men 
with UK*, saying, “Sto]> Nvln'ri'ver this man takes yon.’’ Kiijah Man Siiigli 
re)>licd to my me>sage lliat he would come in three days to sec me, and we 
siioiild then settle what to do. 

lie came aei'ordingly eii tie* third ilay, at night, and spoke a great deal 
t(> me, and told me that he had met Major Meade, and tliat liis disi ositiun 
was gocni. When 1 a>ked Irm what he advised—wh(‘tl;er 1 should go or 
remaiu“-he said Ik* WiHiid re]>lv in tlie morning. 1 tln'ii went to sleep, 
and during the nigiit some of the Sipahis of the (lovernment came and 
seized me, and took me to Major Meade's eam]». 

Signature of Tantia d'opi, 

Agent of tlie Niina Sdhib. 

Qursfion hy M<t jvr — Have you made this statement of your own 

frtM) will and witliout coinpul.-ionV and Inis any promise l>eeii made, or hope 
held out to you, to induce you to give it ? 

..fl/nsav-r.—1 have, of my own free will, eaiised this statement to be 
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written; and no one lias forced me to do so, or bt‘ld out liopc or promise of 
any sort to induce me to do so. 

Sic;nature of Tantia Topi, 

A<j:;cnt id’ the Nana Saldb. 

Signature of Witnesses, 

(Signed) (ianga-Parsluid 'Mnnsbi, ]Meadi‘’s IJorse. 

]Uibhuiiil Nail)-Kaindar of Si]*ri. 

The above (]e])(>sit,i(>nor slatianenl was ma le InMlie ]>rison(*rTantiaTojii 
in my preseiu'c on tin; lOtli of April, lsri!>, at ('amp ]\1nshaiii, of his own 
voluntary act and witliout <‘on»])nlsion of any sort, or promise made, or liopc 
lield out lo liim as an inducement to make it. 

(Signed) \l. d. IMkadi:, INlajor, 

f’ommanding field f\»rce. 

Certifu'd that the al>ove is a true and correct translation of tlie original 
depositiici or confession of d'antia 'l’oj»i appended lienUo. 

(Signed) J. .1. M. (linr.oN, T/nMitenant, 

Adjulanl M(*ade's Horse. 

(d'nu* copy) 

(Sign(d) Pi. Mkadi:. 


AfPKNDIX C. 

(l‘age ‘dTl.) 

Till AL or 'run kx-Kim; of Dmna. 

The Judgc-Advocate-Geiieral then addressed tla^ (’ourt as follows:— 

(1 ENTi-EMEN, —It wdl be myobj(et,in llie ])resent address, to collect 
the ditferent facts wbieb liave l>een elieitid in the course of these ]»roe(!ed- 
ings, and to tuniisl) tlu-m to yon, as tar as possible, in tin; order in wbicli 
they originally occurred. Oiir invcsticaiion lias invidved iinjniry over a 
jieriod of several montlis, wben rebeliioii was rampant in this city; and i 
trust we have succeeded in tracing, with considerable minuteness, many of 
the ditferent events as they evolved tliemselves during the time to whicli 
I have referred. Our labours, indeed, have ni.t bad this limit, or wc 
should only haAX* aecoinjilisInMl what might, I think, he termed the hast 
imjKirtaiit ] iut of oiir duties. In immediate eoimi'etion vvith the facts 
elicited are the charges on which the }irisoiier has been arraigned; and, 
though his former raid; and r< alty will doubtless add soim what of tern- 
}X)rary imjioi tanee to the vcidiei whieb you will tliis day be (tailed upon to 
record, yet whetlier it be one of acquittal or tonvietion, it must, 1 imagine, 
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prove li.;ht in the halaiiec when weiiluMl ai^ainst th(Kse more monstrous 
points to which so much attenthm lias t>een, and for a lone; time wall still 
l>e, directofl. J, «»f course, aliude to the causis, eitlier remote or 
immediate, wliich ^^ave rise to a revolt un))aralleleil in the annals of 
history, either for (he sava<^erv \vlii(‘h has he(‘n its distinejuishin^ feature, 
or for the suddenness wiih wuich (‘lements, hitherto deeujecl utterly dis- 
cor<lant oti the scor(‘ ol' have unitnl themselves in a eouiiiKtu 

crusade aj^aiust. a faith \\hi(‘)i, as reeaKls the inliahitants of this c'oiiutry, 
whether M uhatomaiian or llindu. was certainiy a most uniii^rt'ssive one. I 
fear, howcvs'f, the suhjeet is st'II hut im]»erfectly elucidated, and 1 may, 
periiaj's, he in error in attrihutim^ t(* a reliirious inthumc'e a movement 
which, alter nil, nny |)rovc to have l)eeu merely a ]>olitical (*ue; a struo^le 
of the nativ'(‘> fur power and pl.ua*, hy the expulsMui from t]ie country of a 
pi'ople alien in iH‘h; 4 ion, in l»l(»od, in (‘ .lotir, in haliits, in feelings an<l in 
every thiie^. Whatever the tinal opinion on this snh'n'et may he, the 
questions wliieli, as far as I am aware oi, liave not as yet found a satisfac¬ 
tory solution, ai'c, hy what circumstances was tins most atrocious revolt, 
with its sciics oi ma^-saercs, hi’mieht ahoiit, and who weia* its ])rime 
original instiyatorsV 1 feel sure the memhers of this (,’onrt will join with 
me. in deemine; that our )troee<‘<life^< do leU furnish a lull and complete 
answ(M’ to su' h questions; and wliv <lo they not y I ImTicvii it is simply 
owue.:; to the eii-cninst anee that any neirly IimuI invest inat ion must he in- 
ade(piat(‘ to colleel (wideiiec from the diflereiit (piartia’s ;iu<l sources, whieli 
are no donhf available elstwviiere. We may still, liowever, hop<‘ that our 
edurts on this point have not luam frnitless or unava'line;; if we eaimot 
con^rat nlatt‘onrseU'e^ on an eiiti e sma'css, we ina\' j erliaps la* allowed 
t'redil for a near appix aeh to it. few, I imagine, will pi'rnsi* thi'se voln- 
miiKtUs j>rocee(iiii^s without c<.minuc to the eoiielnsioii that intrigues and 
conspiraey have loii-_r Pcen rili* at this fosha’in-j: conri of Dehli. Insignifi¬ 
cant and continnpt ihh' as to any outward >how of jxwvei-, it would a]>pear 
that this j)ossesso - of mere nominal royalty has (Wer heim lo(»ke(| upon hy 
Muhammadan laiiatic’isni as the* head and cnlininal iiiy star of its failli. In 
him have still heeti (.*entr(* 1 the. hope's jiud aspirations of millions. ^riiey 
have looked up to him as tiie souitc of lionour, and, more than this, he 
has proved the rallying: ]'oint not tedv to Mnhammadaiis, 1 >nt te> ihonsands 
of otlu'rs witli whom it was snppose<l no h.md •»!' fanadcal union could 
])ussihly he cslanli^hfd. '!'<» thiow tiie fullest liL^dit on a snhject like this 
is n<»t the work of a day or of a mooth. 'l ime, llie ^reat revealer of 
secrets, w 11 don])tless, si»oiier or latei', lay hare the springs from wliieh ii 
stream of so mm h e\il and mi>ery ha> tiowad: hut, till then, we must he 
content with such views as our pre.-Ncnt investigation aflords. That we 
have been al)le to uiiravcl m uiy oi the secret workings of llie eons[)iratois 
xvill, 1 lulieve, he eoneeded ; hut let me not anticipate. This is a point of 
our inquiry on whicdi I purpose to offer some ohservations hereafter; hut 
a concise narrative of events will j»erhaps hesi suit the commencement of 
this address. 

I may state, tlun, that 85 men, noii-coinnussioned officers and troopers 
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of th(; 3r(l Liijlit Cavalry, who wore tried hy f^eneral rourt-martial at 
Mirath in May last, for refiisin;^ their cartridjjjes, had their senteni'e read 
to them and wen* iiamcd on the parade-jj^round early on the morniin^ol tlu‘ 
IHh of May, and that the mutiny of the three native re^^inumts at Mirath 
first o]>en]y develojHHl itst'lf at al)ont half-})ast six o'eloek on the i‘v«*nin;Lt'>f 
the loth of May, diirinp: which interval of nearly .'hi hours there* weni, of 
<*ourse, ]»lenty of opportunities for interchaime of communi(‘ations l)etween 
the native troops who first rebelled at Mirath, and those* who joined thean 
at this station, h’o travel from eaie plae-e to a]iothe*r hy e‘e>ach nse’d 
ordinarily to take about five hours; anel that the* niutinee'rs availeel them¬ 
selves e)f this facility e)f mutual inte‘re‘ourse has, I think, heem e*learly 
establisheel Iw the ervidenea* of Captain Pytler. it ap]ie'ars, from his state*- 
ment, that a eeuieli lull of the‘se‘ Mirath miitinee'rs, came* on Sunelay 
eveuine; to the* lines of tlie* dSth Native Infantry, eloiibth'ss lo prefjnre^ the 
SipLihis of this station for the arrival and suitable roe'eption, on Monelay 
inornin.r, of their rebel e'oinraele's; and, althou<j;h we* may not ])e)sse‘ss 
])ositive evideiiee* to the fact, yet it may fairly be* pre'siime-d that Sunelay 
evenine: was not the first occasion that th(‘se^ plotte*rs of evil li«*lel their 
secre-t and sinister e.*ouneils toye'ther. Inde*<*d we have it eui reeaud that, 
even he-feire the Ceairt, which trie<l the mutinetus eavalry at Mirath, had 
cemie to any eleeision on their case*, a e'ompaet hael b(*e*n ente*ie-d into te> the? 
elfect that, if the use of <i;re'ased cartridges was ])ersiste'd in, the? troops at 
Mirath anel Dehli would unite, and at once unfurl the standanl of revetlt; 
anel so fully had this arran!:!;e*ment be*en ]>erteeteel and aj^re-enl on, that it is 
related that the Sijdhi <j;uarels at the? ii;atee)f the jalaeteon Sunday e‘ve‘niti_L!; 
made no secre't of tin ir int<?ntions, but sj»oke e>pe‘nly amon;^ themselves of 
wliat (hey e*x])ect(’d te> eK*cur on the morrow. 3'o nneleirst.'ind tiie merits 
and deme-rits ol’ (be whole transaeUion, it- must be re‘colIee‘,le‘(l that, at the? 
time when these re-solutions we*ie arrive-d at, the?re was not a sint^le* <.;ri'ased 
cartridge in tlu* may:a/-ines e>f eithe'r e)f the thre'c native? re^^ume-nts at 
Mirath, nor, as far as I liave? been informe'el, e>f those at I)e?hli eithea’. Jt 
must be further borue in m:n<l that the. native se)l(lie?rs themselves were the 
])ersoTis who were? ])erha|)s tiie best inlbrmeel e>n tbe?sei ])oiiits; that the 
cartrid^^es Idr ])iaetice? bad, from time? immemorial, beem manufactured in 
the re^i^imental ma^azinecs by ]>e*i><ars of their e)wn cedeuir, creed, and 
relif^ious jx-rsuasion ; that it was absolutely inijiossible tei palm e)tf on thean 
a spurious article; that the regimental khalasis, whej w-ere eniploye‘d in 
makim; these cartridges, must have at e)nce eliscovereel their impurity, if 
such had really existe'd ; that, in fact, ohjcctioiiahle cartrielges (1 m(.‘aM 
such as would affect the religious ])rejuelices e)f either Musalmdn <»r 
Hindu), cemld not pejssildy have l)e,*en maele? in their regimental magazine's, 
as in such case tlie very men to he em])loyeel in their manufacteire would 
have relused their work; but, more than this, let it lie re‘meml)ere-d that 
theMuhammaelati has no caste, that even the hybrid siie:h as the Muham¬ 
madan of Central India has b* ;ome, half Musalinan and half Hindu, de)es 
not prelenel to a loss of religie)n, even fre)m toueihing jiork. Who is there 
amongst us that has not anel does not almost daily witness these Muhamina- 
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tlans, in tlie cajiacity of table Kervants, carrying ])lates and dishes whicli 
openly contain tin; very sabstanee wliieli, in reference to tlie cartridges, 
lias been made the jiretence and the stnnibling block of their offence? 
Iwiai if we wnn; to a<hnit that all the eartridues were thoroughly saturateil 
witii }>igs and with cow’s fat, still what real wilid objection on the score of 
their religion ( onld tin* Muhaininadan Si])abis have had in using them? 
’I’heir brotliers and other relatives in the jirivate serviett id' oflicers never 
iiesitate to han lle nr cook tin; dislics which th(*y are reijuired to bring to 
our tables. Tin’ nhjcM'tions of the Mnliaininadan Sipahis on this liead are 
so tiansj arent ly false, I hat it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not one 
man of .s^aise <»r I'esyectahility among tlieni a]>pears ever to hav(‘. (‘orne for¬ 
ward to s(‘ek ijilnnnation or satisfy Ininself as to the trnth or lalsity of 
nmnairs so indnsfrionsly eirenlatnd ahout tlie.se eartridg('s that were to Ixj 
the means of depriving them of tlnir faith. Some few—very few— 
honourahh* exci'ptions havi* certainly held aloof fnnn and openly rejiudiated 
the Conduct of lh(‘ir hrt'tliren; hut sncli num havi* wanted neither 
gnaranlees nor explanations in regard to a matter which was ]iat(‘nt to all, 
but have come to their own eonclusi»>ns on a suliji'ct where error had no 
aiiiding place jind mistaki* is inercdilfle. d’liat neither Musalimin nor 
Hindu had tiny homst ohjcetinii to the use oi any oi’ the cartridges at. 
Mir.ath or til Heidi is sntbeientlv proved hy the eagi'iiu'ss with which they 
sought p<»sscs.*-ion of them, timl the alacrity with which they nse<l tlu'iin 
wlu'ii their aim and (diject u as lie* murder of their Ktivt*peiin oOieers, or 
when, united umh r the banners (>f the pri.sont'r at your bar, they for 
months eonstaiitiy ^venl forth to light aga ti^l the power to wliieh they 
owed fealty and tihegiaiu'e. .\mong th'* scry inmieious ]>etitions whicli 
Imve hcen hiauighi under voiir imtice dining thesi* jiroeee lings, it may 
liave siruek the (’oiiri as very strange that there is nut a singie one in 
which the slightest allusion is made to wliat the Sipahis would have ns 
Indieve (o he their great and paitieular grievanei*. We have had ujiwarda 
of ISO pelilion> hefore ihi* Court, written on all possible subjects, from the 
tinlu'ring of a eiKiking pot to the recovery of a inuK* or a crack in a horse’s 
lioofs ; and each thought woitiiy of the sign manual of royalty ; Imt in the 
free indnlgenei* ol' sneli eoirespondeiiee, when tlic'y (‘vid(*iitly imhurthened 
their minds to tiieir adopted sovereign, and were c-eriainly not restrainetl by 
any delicacy of language or of feedng from venting tiieir acerbity against 
tbeir (juondain I'ain'iK'an inaster.s we can lind no trace of the original sin, 
no grease spot staining these eifusious of dish»yalty. How instructive is it 
that, amotig themselves, and when applying to us such language as 
** damiuihle, liell-diioined inlidels,'’ they apparently forego the first sjK^cific 
offence, which they would have us believe has Jed them to mutiny and 
rebedlion, and the perpuration of crimes at wliieh humanity shudders. 
When with each otlu'r, and, as they conceived, safe from the intrusion and 
inquiries of British oliieeiv, that insnrmounndile obstacle to tbeir tidelity 
and allegiance, th(‘ gre ise<l cartriiige, is apparently altogether lost sight of. 
Xot a whisper is lieard of a grievance wiikm, if a substantial one, must 
ever have bt'en uppermost in tiie meim>ries of ail; must have been con- 
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tiiiiially rankling in their miiula and enihittering their thonglits; must 
liave influenced them in their blood-thirstiness; and to theinseives liavo 
l)een their only extenuation for crimes such as may well exclude them from 
mercy. What a contrast this to their speeches when uttered witli a 
jirosjxict of reaching European ears. llreased cartridges are then always 
brought forward; the use of them forms the t>ne continuous night-mare of 
the {Sijiahi’s existence. Ueally, if we reflect seriously on this—if we 
remember that in reality there was not a single gn'ased cartridge anmng 
either of the tho'c regiments whicfli tirst broke oui into mutiny, murdering 
not only men, hut unoffending wonuai and children, and tliat the SipiUiis 
were })c‘rfectly aware of tliis; when we call to ndiul that, even if greased 
cartridges had existed, and the use of tliein been recpiio'd at the hands (tf 
these miscreants, not one of the Muijaminadans at any rat(! could ]K>ssihly 
have heiiii injured tht‘rel\y in any eastc' ])r(‘judice, or )»lac(‘d even in tem¬ 
porary difllculty with n gard to his nfligious tmiets—wleui to this we add, 
what is well known to ('very oia; in India, whether Hindu, M nhaininadan, or 
European, viz., that the native soldier has hut to a.-'k for iiis liisciiarge, and 
that in tiim^ of peace it is at once granU'd to him, without iiupiiry or difli- 
culty ol any kin i, it seems U'Vond tlu^ h(umds nf reason to imagine that 
these men wcu'e drawn int(» acts of such n‘V<>lting atntcity by an}' 
grievances either real or iinagiiujd. Let the cldinerns, tin* disturh(.;d dreams 
of fanaticism, of wick<'dness, or (»f folly have, been what thi'y may ; let th(‘ 
instigations to evil have been as industrious as ])ossil)le, and tlnm allow 
that the Siiuiliis to lie worked uipon were as cnalulous as the grossest 
ignorance could make them, still, il’ llie grcasc'd carlridgt' had h(!(‘n theonly 
weapon the tarnperer had to W(uk with, l)Ut tint one envtuiorned shaft in 
their (piiver, how easy was tin; ri'iiirdy. Jt ixspiired no depth of know¬ 
ledge, no pliih>sop]jer to infoiin them that tley could at once escapf; from 
every j.ossililc [»erplexity by simply applying lor their discharge. I know 
not, gentlemen, wliat eonclnsioii yvui may arrive at on this much-vexed 
question, hut, after j)oiidering it in every way in which rny reas(»ii has pre¬ 
sented it tn iiK*, 1 am ubligcil to infer that something deeper and more 
powerful tliaii the use (jf gn;ased cartridges lias been resorted to. 

TJie maehiu rv that has set iu motion .such an aiiKumt of mutiny and 
murder, that lias made its viliratinns felt almost at one and the same 
moment from oik* enii of India to the otiier, must have been jirepared, if 
not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful crab, and most successful and 
commanding suhtiety. \\\; innsi recolh'ct, lot), in considering thiKKuhject, 
that in many <d the places where the nativt* tnxjjis have risen against their 
Europi an oflicers there was no jnetext ev(‘n in reference to cartridges at 
all; numbers ol these inutini('(i, apparently, because th(?y thought there 
was a favourable opportunity of tioingst); he(\aus(3 they were a luindredto 
one against those in autljt.>rity, and fancied tliat tiiey might ]>illag(‘, plunder, 
and ma.ssaere, not only witli impunity, hut with atlvaiitagc?. Is it jMHsihle 
that such fearful results as tl se could have at once d»nx‘loj)ed themselveH 
had tue native aiiny, previous to the cartridge (pu'stion, been in a sound 
and welhaffected state V Can any one imagine that that rancorous, wide- 
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HpretKl enmity, <>f wliicli we have lately liad sucli terrible prrH)rs, lias l>ecn 
the result ol t(‘elinj^s Kucldeul}" and ac-eideiitally irritated ? Does it appear 
eoii-sistetil with the natural (»rder of events that such intense nialif^nity 
fileadd start into existence un one single ju’ovocation ? Or can it be recon¬ 
ciled with the instincts, the traditions, or the idiosyncrasies ot the Hindus, 
that they should recklessly, without iinpiiry, and without thought, desire 
to imbrue their bauds in liutuan l>lood, easting aside the ]>ecuniary and 
other advantages that bound them to the cause of order and of the Govern¬ 
ment V ()r, more; th;in th's, <’an it Ik*, iiiiaiiued that the three n-gimeuts at 
Miratli, (‘ven wluii joint'd by those at I>i hli, could liave conceived an idea 
so daring as that of overthrowing, by 1 hcniseives, the Pritish Government 
in Imiia i 

I think, gciidcincn, every one must allow that if we liad no otlicr 
evidence of a jilot, no tcstinionv iisiicative of a ]>revious eonsj.iraey, the 
vt'ry natun^ ol llie outbreak itself muM havt? cmivineed us of the existence 
of one. Jii the moral, as in the ]hy>i''al world, there must he cause and 
ellVct; and the hornlile hutch(*ries of tin* ]»ast y(*ar would remain an 
aiionialy and a mystery for ev(*r, cnuld we trace tlieiu to nothing more 
<»ccult and baneful than a eartiidge of any kind. It will he observed, that 
ibis point of tin* cartridgt*^, so openly and Iretpiently insist'd on, at Miratli 
and elsf'when', In tori' the loth ol May, gradually becomes more aiiil mure 
inilistiiiet as tlie plot gatiii'is strength and matures itsi'li, and, after lurnish- 
ing the mutineers with their first war cry at Dehli, it si'i'iiis to have 
iinswen-d its purpose, and theiicel^rward was allowed to sink into disuse 
luul neglei't. Wiiii little or no vitality at starting, it soon died a natural 
•ileath, and w as sueci'edcd by a reality of pnrjK»sc, and a, fixedness of residve, 
that W(tnld havi' been worthy of a hetor cause. It' we review the actions 
and whole conduct of these luntiiiccrs, w shall soon si'i't hat, from the very 
<‘ommencemcnt, thi'y hear the impress of cunning and of secret comhiria,- 
tioii. For instance, ST) of their comrades were ironed before them and sent 
off to jail in their pr( seiici'on the nn^rning of tlie Ihh ol ^lay ; hut this 
rH’casioncd no onthreak of fury. Not a sound ur tone of dissatisDetion 
escapd from the men, who, then and hmg hciori', must have had rebellion 
in tlieir beans; no gesture indicative of sym]»alhv with the culprits was 
exhibited by any; in fact, as far as a])j»earanees could he trusted, the 
infantry regiments at lMirath,and the remaining portion of tlu* drd Cavalry, 
w<*re as oheilient aral loyal as could pi»ssihly he desired: and this dece{)tion 
was sncivssliijly resorteil to till their plans were matured, and the moment 
tor o}K*n revolt had arnvcii. d’he night of the iKh of May, twelve hours 
after tlu' imprisiamient of the Jlnl Ca\alrv mutineers had taken jdace, was 
Jis favourable an op}H»rlunity as the night following, for a march iijion the 
nearest magazine; but tliere Ind not then been time for jireparing the 
Dehli 8i[)ahiwS lor a movement which the jirogress of events at Mirath had 
doubtless precipitated sooner than their first c<dculations had led them to 
expect. Hence the necessity for communicating afresh with Dehli, and 
iicquainting the 8i|»ahis there with the drama that tvas to be enacted on 
Monday the 11th. That such was done is established by the evidence of 
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Capt-ain Tytler; for it would ho diflicult to assign any other motive for a 
carriage full of Sipahis coming over from Mirath on Sunday evening, and 
driving straight into the lines of the dSth Native Infantry. 

Again, \vc can ])erceive, in the very hour ch(*sen for the out break at 
Mirath, the same evidence of cunning and of craft. The plan, too, of the 
Mirath cantonmentvS gave considerable facilities for carrying out their plot. 
The native lines are so completely separated from that portion of the can¬ 
tonments where the Euro])ean tn>ops reside, that the disturbance and 
uproar attendant even upon open mutiny could not be heanl, or even 
known, from one to tin; otiier until sp(‘ciatly eomnmiiicat.(;d. Ollicersmay 
naturally liave been too intent (ni qiic'llmg the ivlH llion of their men to 
think of utliciallv re)H»rting it. IV- this as it may, lin-rc; would In* sonn^ 
delay in turning out and sn|>plying tin; JOnropeaiis with cartridges, 
asseml)ling their oHicers, and marc-hing down a <listance of not less than 
two miles: so that, taking one delay with another, the mutin(;(;rs tnight 
fairly calculate, considering it was an ntt(;r surprise to all, on IJ hours of 
safe and iininterruj)ted jtrogress, and, as tin* outhrc'ak commene(‘d at half- 
])ast six, this would have; seciir(‘d them ilaikness and comparative sifciirity 
for their furtlna' operations, d'his was what, in elfect, aetuallv took place*. 
On the*. Kuropeans reaching tin* native lines, it was already dark ; noSi|);ihis 
were to he seen, and no one; could tell whitluir they had gone. Subseepient 
inquiry revealed that, guided by the*, instinct of cunning, the rebels had not, 
at first, taken the din-ct or main road to Di'hli, neither liad they hd't 
Mirath in military fonnati(»n, hut, as dusk set in, had gone; forth in ]»arti(.'ti 
(tf five, six or ten, to their fixed place; of assembly, 'fids was jiidieions for 
their dejtartnre from Mirath, hut wiaild have been highly inqiolilie f(.H’ 
their entry into Dc-hli, whme then; were no I0nr(>pe;an troo|)S to avoid. 
Soiii(*thing more imjKising and eh-nionstrative was reijuired liere, and 
iieeordingly we find them crossing the; bridge; simnltaneoiisly masseel in 
e-olumns, and in coinjtlete military array, with a purlion e>f tlie cavalry sent 
forward as a re'gular aelvaiice;d guard. 

It is on this occasion that we first prove tlie; mutineers in immediato 
connection with the prisemer at your ]>ar. 'J’he first pednt te) which the;y 
turn, the first ])ersou to whom they addre‘ss the;ms(‘lves, is tiie titular 
majesty ejf Dehli. This eircumsfanee has mu(*h significane;e*, and, at any 
rate, tends to show tliat previous concert exist(;d hejtvve-en the-m. The 
prisoner’s coiiq/licity, however, was, immejeiiately after, opeaily to com¬ 
mence. Scarcely had the very serious nature of the; outbreak had time te) 
develop itself, tlian liis emm special se*rvants-—in the very jirecincts of his 
jialace;—and almost, as it w^n;, before his own eyes, rush to imbrue their 
iiands in the bleiod of every 10uroj)ean they e;an meet with; and, when we 
remember that two of these wx*re young and delicate w'ome-n, wine could 
have given no ofYence, w'liose sex and age miglit liava; tamed any liearts 
less pitiless than those of the human demons who destroyed them, we an3 
able to realise some slight | >rtion of the horri]>ly unnatural influences that 
apjKjar innate to Muhammadan treachery. IJow otherwise was it jKissible 
that education, the pride of royal ancestry, a life of tranquil ease and com- 
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pamtive nifinenient shoiiifl not liavt* rxcn)])tc(l this old and ^rcy-headcd 
jnan Trom all connori ion wit!) (i(‘tds soein too barbarous lor the very 

outeastK of liuinanity, or even for liie untamed but less savage denizens of 
the jungh? V 

W'e st(»|i to inquire whether it has been prove<l in this court, and will be 
repeated in after years, tliat tin; last king of the inijjerial bouse of Taiinur 
was an ae(;onipiiee in this villany- 'I'ho circumstances shall now bi; fairly 
stated, 'riiese murders were e<*nmiitled in the broad glare of day, before 
<lozens o(‘ witnesses, and without the slightest attcm])t tit coricealinent. 
'I'liey were perpetrated, as lias b(‘en already stated, by the prisoner’s own 
retjiiners an«l wiildii the lindts of his palaet*, where, be it remembered even 
und<‘r tin* ('oinpany's (loveriinn-nt, bis jnrisdietion was jiaramount. I shall 
not, howevi'r, altetnjit, to infm* that, these innnlers must have l)een pre¬ 
viously sanetiotied by the prisoner; mere, intVrences on such a ])oiiit can¬ 
not b(‘ ai’ccptt'd in a court of justirt'. I ])r(‘lcr to quote from the evidence. 
It is Alisan iUla Khan, the physician, who is speaking, and who says, that 
at the lime referrcHl t<», he and (Jhuhiin Abbas, the attorney in court, were 
with tiie king, wlnn it. was t<tld tluan that the troojicrs had killed 
]\tr. Fraser, and had goiu* up to Captain Douglas to kill him, and that this 
was instantly eontinneil by the return of the ]ialki ])ear(‘rs, who told them 
that tiny had witnessed Mr. Frasers minder: tluit Ids body was in the 
gateway, and that the. troupers had as<-unded to the upjier building for the 
pur[>osc of murdering those there. Why the witness siip])resses all men¬ 
tion (d the prominent part the king's own servants took in tliese massacres 
can easil}' lx* iinagim'd. in a, suhseipieiit part of his exatninatioii he even 
iusserts that lit* never heard that any of the king's servants joined in tiiese 
inurdiu's, nay, in<'re, that it was not generally known who eomndtled tiiem. 
Snell is tlu^ evasion (4' the king’s own physician, who dctubthgss was aware 
of the iinjiortaiiee that would neet‘ssarily attach to this point. It was not 
generally known who eoinmitled these murders, and yet, at this lapse of 
lime, we have had no ditliculty in tracing the individuals, and ascertaining 
tlieir names, it was not gonc-raily known that the* king’s own servants 
w(‘re the murderers, and yet Wi* liiid this very circumstance ])romiuently 
and sjHxilieally mentioned at lhc‘ time' in the native newspapers (.>f the 
cit^g 1 neeii not, aftc'r this, recajitulate. the evidence of all those who 
have eleaiiy and satisfaetorily proved that tlie king’s servants were the 
murderers; for their testimonv stands nnsliaken and unrefuted. It will 
anqily sullice if 1 cpmie the statement c.*f one of them, and which is as fol¬ 
lows : “ At this time Mr. Fraserrcunained below trying to supjaess the dis¬ 
turbance, and while thus engaged, 1 noticed that liaji, la]>idary, cut him 
<lowii with a talwilr, and almc»st at the same instant, some of the king’s 
servants cut at him with sw’ords till he was dead. One c:)f ]\lr. Fraser’s 
murderers w^as an Abyssinian. After this tliey made a rush to the upper 
apartments, when 1 immediately ran round by another door and closed the 
door at the top of the stairs. 1 was engaged in shutting all the doors, 
when the crowd found entrance by the southern stair, and, having forced 
one of the doors on that side, came and gave admission to the men who 
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liad assisted in murdering IMr. Fraser. Those iinmcdiatcly ruslied into tlui 
apartments where the gentlemen^ viz., ('a{>tain Douglas, ]\Ir. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Jennings, Iiad retired, and attacking tlieiu with swords, at once 
murdered therii an<l the two young ladies. Oii this I ran thuvn tlu‘ stair¬ 
case. As 1 got to tlio bottoin, I was laid liold of hy one Mundoh,a heaiaa* 
in tlie service (tf the king, wlio said, ‘ JVll iiKi wlieri* ( aptain Douglas is ; 
you have concealed him.’ De fon'ed nu* upstairs with him ; 1 said, ‘You 
have yourselves killed all the genlleiiHUi aln‘ady ; ’ hut, on rt aching the 
room wdu:rc ('a})tain Douglas was, I saw that he was not (|uite dead. 
Mondoh, j)t‘reeiving this also, hit him with a hludgeon on the f(*rehead, and 
killed him iinm('(iiatel\\” llavinc: now estahlislu'd that tli(' murderers of 
these ladies were tin* sjiecial servants <if tin* prisoma*, it will b(^ well to 
revert to the ti'stimony of the ])hysician, Ahsaii Idla Khiin, and t(> asc(‘r- 
tain from him the ste])S the ])risoner look on th(^ murders being re])ortt‘d to 
liim. Tlu‘ only order he gave oti this oeiaision a)){:(‘ais to have heeti to 
close tin; gates of his ])alacc; and W(‘ naturally impiirc wht'ther this was 
for the purpose of preventing the escape, of the murderers. J'he. (*vidcnc(3 
distinctly i>rovea that it was not. 'IIk; physiciati, la'ing further interro- 
gat('d, is oblig(Mi to confess that the jtrisoner to(>k no st(‘])s whatever either 
to discovt'i', to secure, or to ])uni.'^h the guilty, and attribut(!s it to ther(i 
being much confusion at. the time ; hut if the king's authority had actually 
been set aside, and by his own servants too, this would have hecai the; most 
Ibrcible of all reasons for itumcliaiely r(‘-estahlishiiig it, hy at ouee bring¬ 
ing the offenders to justice. J'hat this was not don(' wa*. have been already 
informed, and we can only account for it on tin; supposition that tliese acts 
of tluj ])risoner’.s servants, if not instigated l)y himself, had y(‘t actually 
anticipated liis wislies. W'e are thus jierfe.ctly pr(‘{)ared for what is to 
follow, viz., that iio servant was ever dismissed, and not the slightest 
investigation or iiKjuiry was ev(U* institute(l; in iaet, in tlu'words of th(3 
question ))ut to the witness, the king continued tlu'se. murderers ]>otli in 
his jiay and in employment, and this loo, as wc liave seem, when tlje very 
newsi>ap(U'S of the day gave iuformatiou against them. After this, is it 
necessary to question whether lie adopted these dieds as his own or not? 
I need not quote what may lx; tlu^ law of tlic laml on sucli a jioint, for 
there is a yet higher law which must acijuit or eoiidemn him, the law of 
conscience and of sense; tliat law which everyone who hears me can 
apply, and which carries w’ith it a verdict more terrihhi than that which is 
]>ronounced in mere conformity to legal codes or military legislation : it is 
a law that does not depirnl upon local constitutions, njion liurnan. 
institutes, or religious creeds: it is a law fixed in the heart ol man liy his 
Maker ; and can it now here lie set aside ? 

Perhaps it may now be time U* turn our attention to wlmt was doing at 
the magazine, and to trace the further steps of the mutineers in that direc¬ 
tion. Captain Forrest has told us that it was about 1) o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when the main body of ft^e native troops from Mirath was passing over 
the bridge in military fonnaiion (that is, in subdivisions of companies), 
with fixed bayonets and sloped arms, the cavalry being in front. It was 
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actually in less than one hour after tliis that asubahdar of (lie 'i8th Native 
Inlantry, who was connnancliii:: the magazine ^ruanl outside the j;ate, in- 
formed them that the Kin^of Dehli had sent a ^uard to take possession of 
the ma{i;aziue, and to hriiif^ all the Europeans there up to his palace, and 
that, if they did not consent to this, none of them were to U; allowed to 
leave the ma;j;azine. (’attain Forrest adds that he did iu>t see the ;j!;uard at 
tins time, hut llial he saw the man who had hroiiolp this messa_:e, and he 
was a wi'll-dresse(l Miisalinan. Nor was (his all, for, sliortly alter the 
uhove, a native oflicer in the kind’s serviot* arrived with a stroii;j; ‘jjnard of 
the kin;i;’s own soldiers in their uniform, and tohl the ahove-menti(.)iied 
snhadar and the iion-coinmissioind <dlicers that he w^as sent down by the 
kin'i to relieve 1 hem of duty. 

We thus see with wliat alertness and desjuiteli tliis most im]>ortant 
ohject, th(‘ sei/nre oi the magazine, was attempted. Is it, liowever, to be 
heli(*v('d that sucdi was the roady, immediate, and, as it were*, iinjiulsive 
decision of the kin^i;, (»r of those who fornieii the courty d'o altiibule to 
tln'in anvthiiu!; of this nature would he to ^ive tluan credit for a coolness- 
of calculatitMi, c'oinhiiied with a <pii( kii(‘ss of apprehension, such as ])ertainH 
lady to the more yifted of mankind. I'he scope and entire progress of th(^ 
scheme S]>eak loudly of a plan previously arraii;;e(1, and of delib(‘ratioMs 
lon^ matureil ly the counsels <if many. Indi-ed, it is dlinicult to (-oneeivo 
that aiiv one, not previously initialed in tin* setaet, Cijuld, on the moment. 
So proinptls’ and so elfeetually have I'litered upon and ado]*ted tlie details 
necessary lor carrying it <*ut. You will recidleci the ex.treine iinpoitaiuxi 
of the. decisuai, the inaL^nitude of the interests at stake, ^’ou wall call to 
mind the cogent reasons and the numerous arminieiits that would naturally 
array themselves ayMiust adopting .so headlony and }u*ecipitate a measure. 
It wa.s, ill fact, an invitation to a kinic to leayme himself with ruffians and 
with cut-thn>ats. Any iii<luc<-ment or prospective advaiitap;e that they 
couhl hold out to liim was taint and almost imperirptibh', oomjiared wdth 
the o}»eii risk which he was to encounter. l’>y embarking in so forlorn a 
cause be imperilh d everything ; his own lib', and those of all belonging to 
him, and for wdiat .? The distant glimmer of a crown, which commi,>ii 
reason, or the slightest consideration, would have couviiiced him was a 
imu'c i(//i is fat lilts —a mockery of a sceptre, that would evade his grasp. 
Are wi' to imagine that it was under such circumstances that this w’cak 
and tremulous t)ld man seizi‘d and im[)roved his occa.si(»n, and with all the 
raj)id instinct of detiMiiiinatioiuiirectetl liis own troops upon the magazine, 
to estahlisli himself tliere as the one point of ja'imary and most vital im- 
jKirtaiice : and this too in tiie first moment c>f a surprise when nothing hut 
riot and disorder reigned supreme V Or are we to sujijiose that there was 
a secret and a deem-r knowledge of what the other portions of the army 
were already rij^e for, and that the live or six regiments to commence with 
were but the instalments of those that were to follow? Or, if such pre¬ 
vious understanding and collusion did not exist either with the king or any 
of those iminetiiately about him, are we to attribute to sujxirstition an^i the 
]»retendcd revelation of dreams, circumstances which scarcely admit of 
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satisfactory solution hy any more sober process ? AVe have all heard, in 
this court, of the vision of a hurricane that was to arise from the west witli 
a great flood of water, devastating the whole country, but bearing up on 
its surges this descendant of ancient royalty, and tliat this vision, as inter¬ 
preted by Hasan Askari, the priest, sigiiitied annihilation to the English 
infidels by the power of the King of Persia, who was to restore sovereignty 
to the heirs of the throne of Hindustan. Was it a reliance upon this that 
expedited the otherwise tardy movements of these Asiatics, and gave 
breadth and boldness to their decisions V I am aware that under other 
circumstances, and in any but an eastern land, such unmeaning flights of a 
bewildered imagination would be Uk) trivial to dw(dl upon, tcK) unsubstan¬ 
tial for the gravity of comment; but here, in seriously considering thcj 
nature and progress of an extensive military revolt, they obtrude them¬ 
selves on the mind as subjects capable of infliieuciug for evil the destinies 
of thousands. 

These observations have been elicited by the marked and unusual energy 
displayed in making the magazine the point of instant attack. It seems to 
mo that such cannot be accounted for l)y coris[)iracy among the Hipdhis 
alone, for it was the king’s own troops who were the first to seek posses¬ 
sion, and tlie military and systematic way in which this was done betrays 
the authority by which the orders were issued. There was no confusion 
here, IK) attempt at pillage: non-cominissi<uied oflieers were appointed to 
the separate guards for the diflcrcnt gates of the magazine, while another 
guard superintended the labourers who were removing the stores that hap¬ 
pened to be outside. How could such decision, such instant transformation 
iVom chaos to system and to order, have resulted had not tlic king or some 
of his oflicials been intrusted with a sort of programme of events? How, 
in fact, could the king’s troops liave been in readiness and preparation for 
such work without warning of some kind ? 

If I have not succeeded in tracing to the king himself a foreknowledge of 
the leading events that were to take place on Monday the 11th of May, I 
trust it has been made obvious that the secret was in the ]K)S8eB8ion of 
some influential inmates of the palace. ^J'he babbling garrulity of the 
prince Jawan Bakht siifticiently indicates this, for such is his joy at the 
anticipation of murdering the English, that he is unable to restrain his 
expressions of it. My chief object, liowever, has been to render clear whivl 
I believe to be the truth, viz., that the conspiracy, from the very com¬ 
mencement, was not confined to the Sipdhis, and did not even originate 
with them, but had its ramifications throughout the palace and tlio city : 
and do not the murders which we have already luiverted to tend to 
corroborate this fact ? We have evidence that tiie mutineers of the 11th 
and 20th regiments of Native Infantry, before the magazine was exploded, 
proceeded to attack and escalade it, and it is then, for the first time, that 
wo find the king, through his troops, acting in oj>en alliance with these 
traitors to their government, ^rom that moment there is no further dis¬ 
guise, and no attempt .at concealment. Fairly launched into the stream of 
sedition, he is hurried onward by the swollen flood, which was not, however, 

YOL. V. Y 
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t() l)ear him, as Ik* irna^iined, to the throne of Iliiidustan, l)ut to leave him 
in its ebb a mere helpless wreck n[Km the sands. 

I would here jiause for a second, to refer to Lieutenant Willoughby, and 
to the brave men under lum, who for so long a time held, against unnum¬ 
bered cnlds, the magazine intrusted to them. One hardly knows which to 
admire most, the p(;netrati(jn and sagacity wliicb, at a glance, foresaw the 
|>osHil>le ne(a*ssity for its destruction, and made arrangements accordingly; 
or the undaunted resolution with which the final sacrifice was accom- 
])lishod. To do juslice to such Jieroism will be the i)Icasing duty of the 
iiisforian. J c*;ui merely give it a passing notice;, having to dilate on other 
ma,tt(!rs more imm<*dialely c(mncct(‘d with the jiroceedings before us. 

Willi the explnsi(»u of the magazine at Dehli, every ho])e of stemming 
th(‘ torrent of rebellion seems to have vanished ; resistance had been there 
]>rotracted to its ul.niosl. jiossible extent; tlic sacrilice was a final one;,and 
theiicerorvvard the Kuropean community, if, in isolated spots, still preserv¬ 
ing the a])])earanee of government autliority, were left without one vestige 
ot real iK>wer, so that it soon lieeame a duty to the state and to themselves 
to save their lives hy a timely retreat. Dehli was consequently abandoned 
to the miscreants who liad, in the sliort space of ‘J l hours, stained them- 
selv(*s with crimes which can s(*arcely l>e equalled in all the catalogues of 
bygone iniquity. It is now that we find the king coming jiersouaUy for¬ 
ward as tlie chief actor in t hat great drama which had more than England 
and Europe for its spectators, the. jirogress of wliieh was watched with such 
ahsorhing intiu-cst every wlecn* by tin* antagonistic powers of civilisation 
ami (»f harharisin. Tlie eviilonce shows tiiat on the afternoon of the llth 
of May, tlie king, having entered the hall of special audience, seated him¬ 
self in a chair, when tlie soldiery, otlieers and all, came forward one by 
one and liowed tlieir lieads before him, asking him to ]»lacc his hands on 
tlicm. ddu* king did so, and each then witlnlrew, saying whatever came 
into bis mind. Tin; witness, viz., (lluilam Ahlias, tlie ]>iisoner’s attorney 
in court, iulbrrns us tliat this ceremony of the king putting his hands on 
tin* he^ids tif tin* soUli(‘ry was equivalent to accepting their allegiance and 
Hcrviees; and he further states, that though he is not aware of any regular 
proclamation having liecn made in Dehli in reference to tlie king assuming 
the reins of governinent, yet that such may have been <lone without his 
hearing of it; hut that on the very day ot the outbreak the king’s 
authority was estaldished, and that night a royal salute was fired of about 
21 guns. 

These matters bring us to the chai-ges against the prisoner, and it may 
perhaps he as well now to consider them, not so much in regard to dates 
as the sequence in winch th(‘y have been drawn up. The first charge against 
Muhammad Balublur Shiih, ex-king of Dehli, is; “ For that he, being 
a i)ensioner of the British government in India, did, at Dehli, at various 
times lietween the 10th of ^lay and 1st of Octol:)er, 1857, encourage, aid, 
and abet Muhammad Bakiit Khan, subahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers others, native commissioned officers and soldiers unknown, of 
the East India Company’s Army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion 
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a^^ainst the State.” I am not ^oin;^ to weary the (.'ourt liy rej)cating even 
ii tenth part of tlie evidence which lia.s heen brought forward to esUibliiNh 
these charges, but it is perlia}»s necessary to show that proof of them has 
been recorded. Mr. Saunders, Ofiiciating (Auuniissioner and Agent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has ex])iained underwdmt circuinstances tlie prisoner 
Ucame a pensioner of the iiritisli tfoverninent in India, viz., that his 
grandfather, Shah Alain, after having been kept in rigorous confinement 
by the Maiathas, on their defeat by the English in IHOo, ai»j>iied to tl»e 
Lritish Government for ])rc>tee.tion. 'I'ijis was aecoi’ded, and from that, 
moinent the titular kings of Dehli became, jx nsioned subjects of the Lritish. 
It will be seen, Ihen, that, as lar as this family is concerned, there Wfis no 
wrong to be (u)m})lained of, and nc^tbing l»ut laaiclits to b(^ rememberetl. 
Tlie prisoner's grandfather, Sliah A lam, had not only lost his thi'one, Init 
laid his eyes put out, and been subjecte<l t«> (‘very s])ecies (tf indignity, and 
^vas still kept in most rigorous confinement., wlu ii the lOnglish, under Lord 
iiake, a})])eared as his deliverers, and, with generous sym])athy for his mis¬ 
fortunes, bestowed on him rank and ])ension whi(‘li, eontinvud to his 
.'uccessurs, have maintained themi in honour and in influence, till, like the 
snake in the fable, they have turned their fangs u])on those to whom they 
owed the very means of their existence, 'bhe evidence that connects the 
jaisoncT with Muhammad llakht Khan, subahdar of the artillery,'and wliich 
of itself will be sufiicient to establish tljc charge, is a do('ument from 
beginning to end in the prisoner’s own hamhvriting: 


“ To the especial Slave, the Lord Governor, Muhammad JUihlit 
lOidn Ilahddur. 

“ Tlcceive our fav<mr, and understand that, whilst the Nirnaejh force 
have reached Alapur, its baggage is still here, and that you are therefore 
directed to take 200 troopers and five or seven comj)anieR of infantry, and 
have all the baggage alluded to, such as tents, &c., together with connnis- 
sariat supplies, conveyed by the gharis to Alapur. You are further dircjcted 
not to allow the infidels staying near the Idgah to advance. Be it known 
to you further, that if the army returns without victory, and divested of 
its appliances of war, the consequence must be disastrous. You have been 
premonished, and you arc to c(jnsider tlicse orders stringent.” 

It is true there is no date to this communication, but the allusions in it 
leave no possible doubt as to its having been written wdtliin the period em¬ 
braced by the terms of the first charge. 

Perhaps this will be the best place for the few observations I have to 
ufTer on the defence. The prisoner, like every other that we have tried, 
has, according to his own showing, been the mere victim of circumstances; 
declares that he had no intelligence on the subject previous to the out¬ 
break ; that the mutinous soldiery .surrounded him completely, and placed 
sentries on all sides; and that, fearing for his life, he kept quiet, an(i went 
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to his own j>rivatc apartments; that the mutinous soldiery kept tlie men, 
women, and children prisoners ; that he twice saved tlieir lives by entreaty 
and jxjrsuaHion, and that the third time he did all in his ]K)wer to save them, 
but that the relndlious soldiery would n(»t heed him, and eventually carried 
(Hit their ]mr|>ose of slayinjj^ those |)Oor jieoplc against his orders. Now the 
chief objection to all this is, that it is not only iinsup]M>rted by evidence, 
but is directly in the teetli of all the testimony, whether oral or written, 
and whether given by his own servants or by others. The entire defenct; 
indeed is a mere tissue of denials of guilt; assertions of his ru>t having been 
a free agent; ami an emleavour to ])ut the onus of his misconduct u})on 
others. Jle cannot challenge the authenticity of the documents against 
liiin, or the evidence of his own handwriting,or his own seal; and his only 
ex|>edieiit consisls in asserting, that what he wrote w’as by compulsion, 
and that his seal w^as atlixed in the same way. d'lie only dilemma that ho 
apiKjars unable to extricate himself from, to his own satisfaction, in this 
way, is the going out to Humdyuu’s tomb, and coining in again. It was, 
of (xmrse, nc^cessary to state that the last was by his own choice and free 
will ; and tliis would scarcely have been ]M)ssible bad bis going out been 
r(‘j)resented as compulsory ; for, if the Sijniliis bad forcibly taken him out, 
fliey would hardly allow him voluntarily to return, so we are treated with 
t}i(*. following curious account: When the revolted and rebellious troops 

piepared to abs(A>nd, tindiug an op]»ortunity, 1 got away secretly under the 
palace windows, and went and stayed in Ilumayuirs mausoleum.” One 
would have iljought that if be wislied to sejiarate himself from the 
rebellious troops, liis best jilau would hav(i b(‘en to have stayed in 
Pelili, when they were jjrcpariiig to abscond, instead of secretly ])lanning 
to g(> out with tlu'in. Houever, I do not rnenn to take the defence, 
paragraph by ])aragraph, and thus refute it. My best reply to it, I believe, 
\Nill be by showing how fully ami comj)letely the charges have been proved, 
:iud to this task 1 now again address myself, and ])roceed to the considera¬ 
tion of the second count, which is, if iKissiblc, still more fully established 
tiian the first. It runs as follows:—“For having at Dchli, at various 
times between the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, encouraged, aided 
and abetted Mirza Mughul, bis own son, a subject of the British Govern¬ 
ment iu India, and divers othens unknown, inhabitants of Dehli, and of the 
North West provinces of India, also subjects of the said British Govern¬ 
ment, to relnd and wage war against the State.” I’he documents and 
other evidence in supjHirt of this charge are so numerous that it would be 
tedious even to reckon them. The newspa])ers speak of the appointment 
of Mirzji Mughul to the oflicc of commander-in-chief; of his investiture 
with a dress of honour; and other matters relating thereto. The oral 
testimony is very strong on the same subject, while the discovered 
t'orrespondence shows that Mirza Mughul, the son, was ])erhaps, next to his 
father, the leading chief t*f the relxds in Dehli. 1 shall for form’s sake give 
a short extract from a jietition of Maulavi Muhammad Zohar Ali, police- 
oflicer of Najafgarh. It is as fellows :— 
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“ To the King! Shelter of the World! 

Pesjx’ctfully sheweth,—That the orders of the royal missive have been 
fully explained to all the Tliakurs, Chaudhdris, KanAngos, and Patwdris 
of this township of Najafgarh, and that the best arrangements have l>een 
established. Further, that, agreeably to your Majesty’s injunctions, steps 
are being taken to collect horsemen and footmen, and it is explained to 
them, that their allowances will be paid from the revenue of this division 
of the district. Your slave’s assurances on this point, however, will not 
be believed till some Ghdzis, recently engagt‘d, shall have arrived. As 
regards Nagli, Kakraula, Dachau Kalan and other adjacent villages, 
your slave has to re])res(‘nt that, unrestrained by the dread of consequences, 
and Ixint on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have commenced 
plundering travellers.” 

This might, I think, be sufiiciently conclusive as to the words of the 
charge in reference to ** aiding and abetting in rebellion Mirzd Mughul, his 
own son, and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi, and of the North 
Western Provinces of India, inasmuch as tJic petition from which I am 
quoting bears the autograph order of the prisoner referring it to his son 
Mirzii Mughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infantry 
with its officers to Najafgarh, in accordance with the wishes, and for tho 
purpose of aiding and abetting the ])eti(ioner’a schemes of raising horsemen 
and footmen to fight against the English. But there is another petition, 
which has not yet been submitted to the Court, having only lately come to 
liand, and which may appropriately Ixi introduced here. It is from Amir 
Ali Khan, son of the Nawdb of Khurajpura, and is data! 12th of July. It 
runs as follows :— 


“ To the King! Shelter of the World ! 

“ Bespectfully sliewcth,—Tliat your petitioner has come to your royal 
court, at wdiich Darius might have served as a doorkeeixjr, having left his 
house animated by the ambition to stake his life in your Majesty’s cause, 
and laments that he has lived to see the day when the accursed English 
have presumed to direct their cannon against your royal dwelling, tho 
guardians of which are the angels of heaven. From the first dawn of 
the jx)wer8 of discernment, your j)etitioner htis been trained, like the lion, 
to conflicts and war, and has not, like the fox, been concerned for his 
life— 

“ Leopards destroy their prey on the summits of mountains, 
Crocodiles devour theirs on the banks of rivers.” 

“ Your petitioner submits that if his prayer is accej)ted, and tho plans 
and stratagems necessary io this war are entrusted to his judgment, aided 
by your Majesty’s august auspices, he will, in three days, totally extermi¬ 
nate these peoi)le with white skins and dark fortunes. It was necessary, 
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and'! liavc therefon; KubmittiMi it. (Prayers for the prosjxjrity of the 
reign, and curses in bitter and hlthy lau*ruage against those who may wish 
it liarrm) Petition of the slave Amir Ali Kluiu, son of Navvdb Dulel KMn, 
son of Naw4l> Najabat Khdn, chief <»f Khurajpura.’' 

Autograph Order of the King, in Pencil. 

“ Mir/.a Zohuruddiu will niake inquiries, and will give the 
jiKditioner service.” 

The third cluirge is—“ For that h<‘, being a subject of the British Gov- 
(jrninent in India, and not r(‘garding tlie duty of his allegiance, did at 
I)ehli,*on the lltli May, 1857,or thereabouts, as a false traitor against the 
State, j>ri>claiin and declare himself the reigning king and sovereign of 
India, an«l did, then and th(*r{‘, traitorously seize and take unlawful 
pos,H<*ssion of the city of Dchli ; and did moreover at various times between 
the 10th of May and 1st of Oc'toher, 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
treasonably conspire, c.ons\ilt, an<l agree with MirzA Mughul, his own son, 
and with Muhammad Ikikht Khan, subahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers otlier false traitors unknown, t(> raise, levy, and make insurrec¬ 
tion, relxdlion, and war against the State; and, further to fulfil and {>erfect 
his treasonalde design <»f overthrowing and destroying the British Govern¬ 
ment in India, did assemble armed fonu's at Dehli, and send them forth to 
fight and wage war against tin said Ihitish Government. 

'flint the prisoner was a |K:*nsioned subject cf the Britisli Government in 
India hits l>een already shown in treating «>f the first charge ; and as the 
British Governmiuit m'itlier deprived him nor any member of his family of 
any sovereignty whatever, but, on the c<uitrarv, relieving them from misery 
and (»p[>ression, l>estowcd on them largesses and jvensions aggregating many 
millions of jKnmds sterling, the duty of their allegiance will, 1 think, be 
rejalily admitted; yet, as wo liave already seen, this traitor rushes to seize 
tlie first ]>ossible op})ortuuity of i^verlhnuving and destroying the govern- 
numt of his iKuiefactors. On the afternoon of the very first day of the 
outbreak in the hall of special audience, he receives the obeisances of the 
revolted Sipiliis and by laying his hands on their heads unites with them 
in a comuKui )»roiherh(HHl of infamy. It is ]H*r}iaps difficult to realise such 
a scene. An enuadfied tremulous old man striving with palsied hand to 
real'll a sceptre far ti>o i>o\verful for his puny grasp, and, while bent by age 
and infirmity, inducting a monarch's garb, to give, as it were, a fienison 
and a blessing to llie cause t'f tlie ioulesl treachery and murder ! Dead to 
every feeling that falls homKirably on the heart of man, this shrivelled 
impersonation of malignity must have formed no inapt centre-piece to tlie 
group of rufilans that surroundcii Idiu! 

'riiere are sc'venil witnesses who speak to the circumstance of the. 
])risoner having lx?en proclaimed. It is variously stated as occurring on 
diObrent days, and it is more than probable that such was actually the 
case. One or two proclamations would hardly be siifiicient to carr\' the 
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information through all the Buhurbs of so large a city ns Dehli. The 
prisoner's attorney allows that the king's authority was established on the 
nth of May; and Guldh, messenger, being asked, “ Was the king pro¬ 
claimed as the reigning sovereign immediately after the outbreak?’* 
answered, “ Yea, the proclamation was nifuie by beat of drum on the very 
<lay of the outbreak, alxuit three in the afternoon, to the otlect that it was 
now the king’s Government;” while Chuni, ^Kullar, another witness, 
declares that, “On the lltli of May, about midnight, some 20 guns wc'ro 
fired in the palace. I lu-ard the reports at my house ; and next day, at 
about noon, a proclamation was made by b(;at of drum tliat the country 
had reverted to the j)OsseHsion of the king.” The next paragnvph in the 
charge is in ref(*rence to traitorously seizing and taking unlawtul ]) 08 »es 8 ion 
of the city of Dehli; but this is a that 1 need not quote evidence to 
establish. It is diiVieult t(» turn our eyes in any direction without having 
convincing j)roofs of it. 'I he charge th(3n goes nu to assert that the 
prisoner “did at various times, between the lOih of May and 1st of 
October, 1H57, treasonably conspire,consult, and agree with Mirzd Mughul, 
his son, and with Muliamrnad Pakht Khdn, subahdar of the regiment of 
artillery, and divers other false traitors uiiknowui, to raise, levy, and inakii 
insurrection and war against tin? State.'’ Mirza Mughul was publicly 
apj^joiritcd coramander-iu-chief, and a siHicial Htat(5 procession in honour of 
his being so took place a few days after the outbreak. The witness who 
de]X)8ea to this is Chuni Lai, pedlar; but lie is unable to specify the exact 
date on which he witnessed it. Mirza Muglml’s autiiority after this seems 
to have been uncontrolled, at any rate in all matters immediately relating 
to the army, until Suhalidar llakht Klidn, of the artillery, arrived, and was 
apjK)inted bolli Lord Governor-General and Comrnandcr-in-Cliief. The 
date of his arrival was tiie 1st of July, and after that some jealousy and 
clashing of authority between tin* two Comm.'iudiTs-in-Chief is observable, 
for, on tlie 17tli of July, Mirza Mughul writes and irdbrriiH his father, that 
on that day lie had formed up the army and taken it outside the city to 
attack the English, when General Bakht Khan intcufered, and for a long 
time kept the whole force standing inactive, wanting to know by whose 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it was not to proceed without his 
pennissiou, caused it to return. Mirza Mugliul arids, “ that having his 
orders reversed cannot hut cause ve.xatiou t<j any ofticcr, high or low, and 
begs that definite instructions may be*, given as to whom the real authority 
over the army belongs.” ’fhere is no <»rder on tliis letter, nor have we 
any intimation what decision was come to, hut that some better arrange¬ 
ment was the consequence is evident, for on the very next day, the I8th 
of July, we find Mirzfi Mughul and General Bakht Khdn acting in concert, 
ivs the following letter from Mirza Mughul to his father will show. It is 
dated the IDth of July, and runs as follows:—“Since yesterday the 
arrangements have been completed for carrying on active olfensivc opera¬ 
tions both by night and ’ay. If aid could lx; afforded now from the 
direction of Alapur, with the divine blessing, ami through the influence of 
your Majesty’s ever-during ]»restigc, a final and decisive victory, it is to bo 
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expected, would soon be obtained. I therefore pray that ^lositive orders 
may be issued from the throne to the Bareli general to afford the aid in 
(juestion; that is, that lie Ik* directed to proceed with tnx^ps to Alapur, 
and to make an attack on the infidels from that direction, while your 
slave, with his division of the army, makes another on this side, so that the 
two forces co-ojcrating in the fight may in one or tw’o days consign all the 
damnable hell-d(K)meii intidels to liell. Moreover, it is to be exfK^cted that 
the force going to Alapur will cut off the enemies’ supjdies. It was 
necessary, and has therefore l)een submitted.” On this letter there is an 
autogra])h onlcr of tlie king to the following eflect: *‘That Mirz4 Mughul 
will make whatever arrangements may Ik* pro{)er;”and also an after order^ 
ap|>arently by Mirzit M ugl. ul,—“That an order l)e written to the Bar<51i 
general.” I think this is conclusive of the three conspiring, consulting, 
and agreeing together; but it may be as well to enter here two documents 
which have not as yet lK*en subiniitcd to theOourt. One is a proclamation 
from Oeneral Muhammad Paklit Khan, dated 12th of July, and is to the 
following effect. It has, I should <d>serve, been extnicted from the “Debli 
Urdu News”:—“Let it Ixt generally known to the persons living in the 
city and country, such as chiefs of freeholds, }>ensioners, landholders of 
rent-free estates, Ac., that if, from anxi(‘ty for their incomes, they have 
hitherto continued on the side of tlic English, and have in any way colluded 
with them by conveying int(‘lligence or furnishing them with su[>plies, 
their having done so will n<»t be considered inexcusable. It is accordingly 
now pri*claimed, that all those who have Ihh'II alluded to are to cherish 
full confidence tlmt when final and eomjdete victory shall have been 
obtain(*d, providenl their title-deeds, former and recent, shall on insj)ection 
be fully verified, they will have the jjreseiit juovisions in their favour 
continued to them, and that tliey will also r(*ceive comjxuisation in full for 
the entire |H*riod during which their incomes may have l>een suvsperided 
t>wing to the present disturbances; but if, afUjr receiving knowledge of 
these orders, any j>erson shall, notwithstanding, forw'ard intelligence or 
furnish supjdies, &c., to the English, ho will K* severely punished in the 
w'ay Government may determine. The chief |M»lice ofiic.er of the city is, 
therefore, onlored to have the signatures of all chiefs of freeholds, of rent-free 
estates, and ix'nsioners residing in his jurisdiction, written on the reverse 
of this notification to them in this matter, in acknowledgment of their 
having Ix'en duly informed, and then to send the notification immediately 
to his Excellency.” The other document is an order from the king, dated 
the Gth of Sej>temlK‘r 1857, and is addressed to the chief jxdice officer of 
the city. It runs a.s follows:—“Y«ni are directed to have prcx;laimed 
throughout the city by bciU td drum, that this is a religious war, and is 
lx*ing prosecuted on account of the faith, and that it l>ehoves all Hindu 
and Musalunin residents of tlie iinix*rial city, or of the villages out in the 
country, as well as those natives of Hindustan wlio are arrayed against us 
on the ridge., or are anywhere employed on the side of the armies of the 
English, whether they lx? men of the eastern provinces, or Sikhs or 
foreigners, or natives of the Himalaya Hills or Nipdlis, to continue 
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true to their faith and creeds, and to slay the English and their servantg ; 
and you are directed to have it further proclaiinal, that tliose who are 
now present with tlie Knglisli force on the riilge, whether they l>e |X‘o[>le 
of Hindustan, or foreigners, or hillni<*n, or Siklis, or whatever country 
they may t>e natives of, or whether they he Muhaminadans, or Hindus born 
in Hindustan, they are not to entertain any fears or dread of the enemy. 
Whenever they come over to this side, kind provision will 1 h^ made for 
them, and they will be allowed to continue in their own creed and religitins. 
You are directed to have it proc'laimed further, that all who will join in 
the attacks on the enemy, whether they hi} or he not servants, will Ik; 
allowed to keep themselves whatever pro}x?rty they may take from the 
English in plunder, and that they will beside receive additional rewards 
from his Majesty, and will Ix) amply provided for.” This ])a|Xir, which I 
have just jxjrustxl, is an oflico copy, and was found recently among other 
documents in the oHice of the king’s chief ]K)lice station. It hears th(‘ 
seal of that ofTicc, and is actually attested as a true eo])y by the signatum 
of Bhiio Singh, assistant to the King’s chief ]M)licc oflicer. A more trust¬ 
worthy and convincing (hx'ument could liardly lx* laid before a (\>urt. 
It seems to me fully t(> complete the proof of the third cliarge, and 
to render further (luotation from the numerous otlier documents 
unnecessary. It also tends to establish the latter jxirtion <)f the fourth 
charge. 

''JV) this charge 1 will n(»w turn my attention. It accuses the priH(*ner 
“of having, at Dehli, (ni tiie Pith of May, 1857, or thereabouts, within 
the precincts of the jialace at Delili, leloniously cau8e<l and become 
accessory to the murder of Ah |x'rsons, chielly women and children of 
Kuroj>ean and mixed Euro]XJan descent.” As far as the murder of theses 
poor victims is concerned, I have nothing to allege; the facts have l>een 
demiled Ixjfore the Court in all their horrid minuteness, and they are not 
such as to Ik* easily f<.»rgotten. ’J'he eold-hlocKled, hardened villany that 
could revel in leading w^omen and young children to the shambles, and 
this, too, without the miserable a})ology of imagined WTong, or to tlvt> 
mistaken zeal of religious frenzy, is something so inhuman that tlie mind 
might well refuse to accept it as truth, ilid not all the force of (Concurrent 
ideas, of dircect testimony, of circumstantial ])roof, and clsew’liere rep(cat(;d 
reactings of the same dreadful tragedies, enforce it uj)on our convictions. 
It is not, then, such admitted facts as the alK)ve that I am here called u|»on 
to establish. They are indiappily hut to<» prominently and painfully 
shaiKxl forth to require furtlier illustration. It remains, however, to show 
how dc*eply the prisoner stands implicated in this revesting Vmtehery, and 
whether, as averred in the indictment, he did “feloniously cause and 
Ixjcome accessory to the murder of tliese 40 jxjrsons.” I shall not, in sf> 
doing, attempt to avail myself of that law which makes all jxjrsons joining 
in insurrection and sedition individually responsible for every act of violence 
that may be committed by the c with whom they stand leagued in illicit 
conihination, even though such acts may have been against their wishes 
or without their cognisance. 1 mean, how'ever, separately to consider each 
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fact connecting:; the prinoner with tlu? <ieatli.s of these women and children. 

I will revert to tlie (‘vidence of their capture, the place of their imprison¬ 
ment, the fearful privations to which they were subjected, and the more 
tliaii cruel treatment which they experienced from the crunrnencement of 
their confinement, all of winch wu?re hut tcK) prophetic of the ultimate 
d<x>m tliat awaited them. 'I’he lirat Iverson whose testimony I shall have 
to quote is Ahsan Idla Kluln, the jdiysician. When asked—How was it 
that HO many Kn^lish women and cliildren were brought to the |mlaceand 
|»hu’.ed in ci^nfiiicment ? ” he rej>lied—“’’Fhe mutineers took them in and 
about th(^ city, and, having established their own quarters in the palace, 
th(‘y brought their jirisoners in with them too.” Being further interrogated, 
he deedarrs that the mutineers did not retain the custody of their 
prisoners, hut, as each successive one w'as brought in, re]K>rted the circum¬ 
stance to tin* jiriftoncr, and were told to take the Kuro]>eans to the kitchen, 
and keep them confined there. Being again (juestioned, he asserts that the 
king himself apjH)int(sl the kitclien as the place of their confinement, and 
(d>8erved at the time that it was a large, cajiacious building ; so that it 
a]q>ears that tlie prisoner not only fixed iqxni the building himself as the 
phice for herding indiscriminately together men, women and children, but 
from its iH'ing in Ids own palace,and from his volunteering a description of 
it, it is eviihmt that he had some ]H'rKonai knowledge of what it was like. 
He terms it a large, ('ajiacious buibliiej:, hut thc'se are not very detinite 
terms, and when used in reference to difi’erent ohjeids may relatively liave 
widely difierent meanings, d’o (»bviate any misconception on such a ]>oint, 
1 have, since* Alisan Ulla Khan gave this evidence, visited the j)lace 
myself, luel tak(‘n its measurements and descrifUion. The building is 
40 feet long, TJ broad, and alsMit 10 high. It is old, dirty, and dilapidated, 
and without the vestige of plaster; hut it is worse than this, for it is dark, 
has no made Ihsiriiig, no windows, and is entirely without the means of 
ventilation or of lij;hf. There is l>ut one aperture to it, a miserable, 
small wtHnlen door; hut I wall n(»w let Mrs. Aldwell descrilKJ it in her own 
words:—“ We were all conlineil in one room, very ilark, with only one 
d(H)r, and no wiieiows or other (*pening. It was not fit for the residence of 
any human In'ing, much less for tlie niimlK'r of us that were there. W<^ 
were very much <'rowdcd together, and in consetpicnce of the Sipdhis, and 
every one who took a fancy to <{o so, coming and frightening the children, 
we were obliged frequently to close tin* (»ne dtsir that we had, which thus 
left UK without light or air. The Siptihis used to come with their muskets 
h»adod, ami kivonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to 
Wcome Muhammadans and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; 
but the king’s special armed retainers, from whom the guard over us was 
always furuishetl, incited the Sipahis to l>e content with nothing short, of 
our lives, saying we should be cut u]» in small pieces, and given as food to 
the kites and crows. We were very inditlerently fed, but on two occasions 
the king wmt us Ix'tter f«HKl,” Such w’as the return ma<lo by this traitor 
for the millions of pounds sterling bestowed by the English on himself and 
on his family ! Having, as one of the witnesses has s|Kxnfically stated, 
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“abundance of room where these Enj^liah women and childn^n would have 
l>een aafe in tlie apartments occupied by the females of his own establish¬ 
ment,” where, it is said, “there are secret recesses in which 500 p 60 j>le 
might be concealed, and where, even had the rel)ela dared to violate the 
sanctity of the zenana, all search would have l>een fruitless ; ” and there 
being, acconiing to another witness, no scarcity of vacant buildings in the 
palace in which the ladies and children cotild have been kept in confine¬ 
ment, and in which they might have had every comfort; this minion of 
English generosity preferred to select for them the very d«n set apart for 
culprits and for felons, and wliere they even received far worse than a 
felon’s treatment, for they were crowded into a small space, and were daily 
exyiosed to the insult and cruelty of all who chose t(> molest them. Such 
was the requital to the Knglisli for a princely pension and an im[)erial 
palace! It will be observed, from tlie statements of Alisan Ulla Khiln and 
Mrs. Aldwell, that lx)th agree in attributing these mcasuns personally to 
the king; and when we recollect the trifling math'rs which were,on every 
(XJcasion, referred to him, and which, as lias been fully demonstrated in 
this Court, received not only his attention but were (indorsed by his own 
autograpli instructions, is there any room left for doubt, that the more 
im]>ortant concerns were under his special control also? Indeed, tlie con¬ 
current testimony of many witnesses, and tin* irrefiitahl(Mividence of his 
own handwriting, incontestably prove that such was the case. It is thus 
we find the king apiointing the prison ; that the king’s special arriK'd 
retainers were always on guard over the prisoncTs; that it is the king 
who supplies them with their very indifterent fo(Hl, and on two occasions 
sends them some of better quality ; and tlius, too, the Sijxlhis asked th(3m 
whether they would (consent to Ixoome Muhammadans and slaves if th(3 
king granted" them their lives; and w'ho, on j>erusing evon thus mucli of 
the evideime, can doubt that he had the ]X)wer of doing so V Has tliere 
Ix?en one single circumstance elicited that shows that tin; prisoner even 
wished to save tliem, or that he even extended to them one act of common 
courtesy or kindness? Very far from it; for, whilst no chock was given 
to those who sliow(‘d the ])risoners every sjwicies of unmanly brutality, the 
ordinary charity of giving food and Avat(?r to a Christian was H(;v(*rely 
punished, and a Muhammadan woman, simjdy on this account, was actually 
immured wuth the prisoners. Can the Viitterness of rancour go further 
than this? Or is it possihh* to cont<Mnplate the ])lace and nature ot the 
confinernent fixed for tliese t(*nder w'omen and children, without coming to 
the conclusion that a cruel d(^ath was from tin; first moment rescrvcid for 
them, and that, in the words rif the witness, Mukund I..dl, “ they were hiit 
l>eing collected ?” Indeed the ('dge of th<; sword seems to have b(3en but a 
merciful dtdiverance from the lingtrring dc^ath which confmcrrient in so 
loathsome a den, ct such a s(?ason of the year, must eventually have* 
inflicted on all exp<»sed t<> it. 

Might I not here stop, and confidcmtly on this j>oint await the decision 
of the Court against tlie prisoner? Tlie proof, however, swells in volume 
as it proceeds, and I mean to k*five no jsjrtion of it untraced. Guldb, a 
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chapnlni or inessorrjrer, has dintinctly state<l that, a couple of days l)efore 
the maKWWTC! t<H»k j)hice, it wan known that the Kuntj)eans would be. killed 
in two <iay8, and that, on the day fixed fi»r tiie slaughter arriving, great 
crowds of jH^ople were flocking the iwilace. Every witness to the scene 
who has H|)oken of it in Court has alluded to tlie crowds assembled, both 
as H|>t>*ctators and ac tors, on the in<»rning in question ; and, as this was at 
the early liuur of between eight and nine, there seems no doubt that 
]»reviouH information of what was to take place must have betm given. 
jNothing indicates that an otitlmrst of fury, either on the [)art of the 
jxqnihico or military, in any way le<l to a catastrcfphe so awful. On the 
contrary, tht; witness distinctly says that witlK»ut orders it could not have 
liajqsmed, and that tluTe W(*re but two s<»urces from which such an order 
could have einiuuited, viz., the king and his son, Mirzii Mughul; adding, 
that he d<w?s not kiunv which of them gave the order. He, however, 
distinctly states tliat he was present at the murder of these European 
[♦risoners, and that he saw them all etiinding t<>g«‘ther, surrounded on all 
sides by the king’s s|a‘cial armed retainers, or what you may tenn his 
iMKly-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers ; and that, though he did 
n(*t oliserve any signal (tr onlcr given, yet, «.n a sudden, tlie men just 
nH’iitioued drew tlieir swords, simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and 
continued cutting at them till they had killed them all. A second witness, 
viz., Chiini Liil, the news-writer, when asked hy whose orders these 
Europeans were murdered, distinetly replies that “it was <lone by the 
king’s (tnh'r: wlio else c<'ul<l have given such an order?” He and other 
witnesses concur in stating that Mirza Mnglmi, tlie king's son, from the 
top (•!' liis house wliich (Ocihxikeil tiie court-yard, was a spectator on this 
cK’casion, this Mirza Mughul ls*ing at tJiat time second only to the king 
himself in authority. Is it credible, then, uialer such circumstances, that 
the king’s own IxMly-guard, his sj>ecial armed retainers, could have dared 
to jKirjH'trate this frightful luUchery without his order and against his 
wishes? Jf a doubt caild Ih3 entertained on such a subject, it would, I 
think, U' sjKHxlily dissipited on a ])ca usiil of tlie writings evidently approved 
by the priscuier, in which bhKdthirstiness and sanguinary ferocity against 
the English are so glaringly eoiispicuous. In reference to the ]>re8ence of 
irzii Mughul, and in further pr^xd that it was hy the king’s own orders 
that th(‘se unhappy w<»men and children were massacred,! shall quote the 
testinnuiv of the king’s own secretary, Mukund Lai. To the question, 
“ Hy \\hos(' order were the ladies and children tliat were prisoners in the 
|vihice murdered ? ” he replies, “ ’Fhese iHH>ple were being collected for three 
days ; on the fourth day, tlie infantry and cavalry soldiers, accomjianied 
by Mirzd Mughul. came to the entrance of the king’s private apartments, 
and requested the king’s permission to kill them. The king was at this 
lime in his own ajuirtmeuts. Mirza Mughul and Basant Ali Khan went 
inside, while the stddiery remaineil without. 'I’hey returned in alxmt 20 
minutes, when Basant Ali Khan publicly, and in a loud voice, proclaimed 
that the king had given his iiemiission for the slaughter of the prisoners, 
and that they could take them away. Accordingly, the king’s armed 
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retainers, in whose custcxiy the prisoners had been, took them from the 
place of confinement, and, in connexion with some of the mutinous soldiery, 
killed them.” It apj)ears, tlien, Mirzd Mughnl had just come from the 
prisoner’s presence, and was armed with his authority ft)r carrying out this 
most hideous deed of blixxl. It may seem almost superfluous to mid any¬ 
thing to the above; but the proof furnislied by the extract from the 
prisoner’s diary is so imiK)rtant and convincing that I feel lx)uiul to quote 
it. The evidence of the pliysician, Ashan Ulla Khdn, regarding it, is as 
follows : “ Was a Court diary of (Kxuirrences at the palace kept by order 

of the king during the relnjllion?”— Anawcr, “The Court diary was 
kept up as usual, according to the custom wliich had long preceded the 
outbreak.” Question, “ Look at this leaf, and see whether you cjiii 
recognise the handwriting on it?”^ — Anstrcr. “Yes; it is in the liand- 
writing of the man who kei)t the Court diary, and this loaf is a j^rtiou 
of it.” 

Tuan^i.ation of an Extract from th(‘ Court diary, for the Ibth of 
May, 1857. 

“The king held his court in the Hall of Special Audienix*; *19 Englisli 
were ])ri8oners; and the army demanded that they should Ik? given over 
to them for slaughter. TIk^ king delivere<l them up, saying, ‘ 9'he army 
may do as they ]>lease,’ and the j>risoners were consecpiently put to the 
sword, ’riiere was a large attendanc(^; and all the ehifjfs, no))les, officers, 
and writers presented themselves at c(»urt, and had the honour of paying 
their res])ccts.” 

Here, then, we have oral as well as nn»st unifnjK'ariiahle writtcfi t(‘sti- 
mony, all concurring on this |)oint, ami it would seem nearly inipossihJe 
to make the pnxjf clearer, had we not the jtrisoner’s written conli'SKion of 
the crime. 1 clo not mean in iiis defence, which is sinqily a document 
framed fur this Court, and is hut a mere tissue of false denials, witliout an 
effort at refuting wliat stands so prominently against him. 1 allude, of 
course, to his long letter to bis son, Mirza Mughnl, in which he actually 
makes merit of the slaughter of his Christian })risoners, and urges it as a 
reason why the 8<jldiery should l)e more attentive to his commands. After 
this, to prolong any argument on the subject would be iinpro{)er. Tiiere 
is, then, hut the last ]>ortion of the fourtli charge uncommented on ; and 
to establish it we have copies of circular.s addressed from the King U) Kdo 
Bhara, the Euler of Each Blnij, to llanjit Singh, Chief of dasalmir, and 
to K^jah Gulab Singh, of Jammu. Tlie following extracts will Ixj 
fcufficieut, viz.:— 

"J’u Itao Bhara^ llulcr of Kacb. 

“It has txjcn re]>orted that you, ever-faithful one, have put the whole 
of the infidels to the sword, nd have thoroughly cleanstid and purified 
your dominions of their unclean presence. We have l>een extremely 
gratified to hear of such conduct on your part, and you are therefore 
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lionoumi with this acidresa, to the intent that you will institute such 
arran<^ernentH through your territory as that none of the creatures of God 
may in any way lx? a^'^riewed or r»j)i»rcsaed. Further, should any number 
(d the intidels reach your donuniori.s by sea, you will have them slain. 
In doing this you will tud entirely in accordance with our pleasure and 
wislies.” 


7\* Jiavjit Chief of Jasalrnir. 

“ It is ch*ar to <nir that througliout your dominions the name 

and trace of tljese ill-(»ineiHMi infidels, the English, nnist not have remained ; 
if, however, by any chanci! or ]>ossibility some have ew^aped till now by 
keeping bidden and concealed, first slay lliem, and after that, liaving made 
arrangements for tin* administration «*f your territory, iiresent yourself at 
our court with y<»ur whole military lollowing. (yjnsiderations and friend- 
lijK'ss a tboiisand-h>hl will be bestowed on you, and you will be distin- 
guislied by el(‘vatii>n to dignities and }'la('es wliicb the com]>as8 of your 
(jualificath-ijs will not have cajKieity to contain.” 

d'o llajult (iftfiih Sintjhy Ibih r of Jammu. 

“ I have Ix'en made ac<|uainteti, by \anir petition, witli all the jarliculars 
of tlu' sUmgliter lliroughoul youv territory of tin' accursed unbelieving 
I'Jiglish. \ i>n ai(‘ t-onsideri'ii uoriiiv of a imndred commendations. You 
have avet(‘d in tiiis matter as all iMave men ever acquit themselves; may 
>mu live and prosper.” Again: “Fome to the royal ])resence,and slay the 
aeeurs(*d, unbe iev mg IhigiiNh, an«l all other enemies, wherever you may 
lind them on the way. \\ hatever may be your hojics aiui ex]>cctation.s, 

I lot dignity nn<i (devation to which you will be j»romoted amongst your 
(‘quills will .siuftass all lliat ymi may Ik* able to imagine; and you will 
further Ik* rewarded and dignified with the title of Ihijaii.” On one of the 
petitions ti* the king from a duflmlarof tlie -Ith Irregular Cavalry, boasting 
of having murdered his uflieers at Mazafiarnagar, the order fur an ajipoint- 
meiit ui return is in tlie jaisoiier’s own handwriting. 

“ I lierewiih conclude luy observalmns on the charges, and it will now 
remain, gt nileimui, for you by your verdict to determine whether the 
)>risoner at your bar, in iviirium nt and seclusion, may yet claim the respect 
line to dejKiseil maje.sty, or whether he must lieiueforth rank merely as one 
of the great criminals ut Idsiory. It will lx* for you to jirouounce whether 
this last king of the imperial hou.se of Taimur shall this day dejiart from 
his ancestral fniliux*, Ixiit down by age and by misfortune, but elevated, 
jxThaps, by the dignity of bis sufl'erings and the long-borne calamities of 
liis race, or whetlier this magniticent ball of audience, ihi.s shrine of the 
higlier majesty of justice, shall this day atJiieve its crowning trininpli in a 
verdict which shall record to this and to all ages that kings by crime are 
degraded to felons, and that the king glories of a dynasty may be for ever 
edaced in a day. 

** The consideration of the sj>ecific charges against the prisoner being now 
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closed, I trust it may not be thoiiiijlit j)resuinptuous if 1 (»1Tct some <.>bserv- 
atiuiis on the evidence elicited as to the cause of the late rebellion, and of 
the existence of jaevious conspiracy. I have, in a former part of this 
address, arizued that if tlio nativi? regiments, ]>rcvioiis to tlie cartridgi? 
question being mooted, bad been in a sound and vvell-alVected state, such 
a frightful and all but universal revolt eould notliave occurred ; that there 
must have bi‘eii some oth(;r and more latent j>ower at work to have thus 
operated on a whole army scattereil in different cantonments from Calcutta 
to Pesbawur. 1 think that such could not have been accumi)lished without 
soiTKi secret mutual understanding, and some ])revi(»iis prej>aration, the 
establislinient of wliich may a})pro]»riatcly be termed conspiracy. J liave 
stated also that it seems as if it was not toving to a cartridge of any kind 
that such an amount of mutiny and murder has solely to be attributed, 
but 1 should be mure than blind to all tliat has appeared on tliese proceed¬ 
ings and elsewhere if I failed t<t recognise in the cartridge! <piesti<ui the 
immediate means or instrument adopted for Viringing about a much-desired 
end. It semis to havt! been the spark, not accidentally shot fortli, but 
delil>erately clioscn to explode a mine jaeviously prepared. In alluding 
then, to the existence of a conspiracy, I do not mean to inqtly that we 
liave come upon traces of a, j>articular gang (>f ni(;ii, spt'cially banded 
together for the li.xed lUdinite object of causing tlie late, ndicllion in tin* 
native army, in any manner similar to that in which we have seen it 
develojied, but such evidence as W(! have been able to obtain does a])|:)car 
to me to jMjint out tliat, for a considi'rabh* time antecedent to tlu! 10th of 
May, agitation and disaffection to Pritish rule among the Muhammadans 
was more tlian ordinarily jirevalent, and that such disaffection had iKjen 
stimulated by active and designing men, who have most craftily taken 
advantage tif every circumstance that could Ik; made suitable fur such a 
purjK>s(‘. The annexation of Oudh to ]5ritish rule was, perha[)S, one of 
these. It seems to have been j)articularly displeasing to tlie Muhammadans, 
as annihilating the last throne left to them in India; and, for Home other 
reasons, it would aj)}>ear to have been almost e(jnally unj»alatablo to tlie 
Hindu Sijiiihi. Jt may, jK'rliajis, have interfered with his jH>sition there as 
a privileged servant of the ( ’ompany; for, instead of having to rely on the 
intluence and prestige of the iiiitisli (jovernment in dealings or disputtis 
with the native landholders of that jirovince, he found himself brought at 
once under dircict Eurojiean control. One of the witnesses, Jdt Mall, 
draw's a marked distinction lietween the Hindu Sipdhi and the Hindu 
tradesman in reference to their fetdings for the liritish Government; and 
jxjrhaps the annexation of Oudh, with other causes, may tend to account 
for it. Being asked whether there was any difference between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus in this re8[)ect, he reidies, “ Yes, certainly, the 
Muhammadans as a body were all pleased at the overthrow of tne* British 
Government, while the merchants and respectable tradesmen among the 
Hindus regretted it.” He, howe^'er, says that the general feeling throughout 
the army was the same Ixjth among the Hindus and Muhammedans, and 
that they were both equally bitter ; and this view of the case is, I think. 
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supported by our exjxjriences of both. The j^reat bulk of the infantry 
|x)rtion of tlio native anny was undoubtedly Hindu, but we have not found 
ibis any check or restraint u})on tlieir revolting barbarity; and, as far as 
the army has been concerned, Hindus and Muhaniinadans a])]>ear to have 
vied with each other only in the enormity of their crimes. But, apart from 
the army, the revolt has ]v{^rhaj)S assumed many of the features of a Musal- 
miln con8]>irAcy, and it is, 1 think, ]m)bable that to Musalmiin intrigue 
may eventually Im* traced those false and fabricated rumours which, 
adroitly mixe<l up with some small portion of truth, have been so instru¬ 
mental in efracinj:^ th(‘ last vestii^es of fidelity in an army whose faithful- 
ncKS was at one time jxsrhaps its very chiefest })ride and boast. It does 
not Ixdon;^ t<> such an c»ccasioii as this to revert to past years, and step by 
step to trace the caiis<*s which have combined to destroy the reliance once 
placed uiHUi tliosc? who are now so notorious for their ]>erlidy. Some of 
these causes doubtless liave been beyond Government control, and were, 
jHTbaps, inherent to a state of continued progress on the one side, and an 
inveterate priestly op])osition to it on the other. It will be suflicient if I 
h(‘re merely allude to several previous occasions, not of very distant date, 
when some regiments of tlie native army showed how little they were to 
be dejH'iided on. On lliose occasions also it was evident that a unity of 
])urjK»He and a singhaiess of Iceling W(Tc in a short time organised by some 
process not iinnifdiately patent to their Hurojxjan oflicers; a mutual 
correspondence either by emissaries <»r letters was j)crha]\s th(*n initiated, 
and the l(‘sst>n thus learnt was not easily forgotten. 1 do not mean to 
argue that from lliat lime the native Indian army became one large 
debating soeit'ty ; very far from it ; I believe that in tlieir own fashion 
most of the Si|uihis were goini an<i well-meaning servants of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 say, in tlieir lovn fashion, beeause it a})pears to me they are 
always didieient in natural tirmness, and have no idea of strong moral 
rectitude; their fidelity, as long as it exists, is more of a habit than of 
a jirineiple, ujdield by sujXTstit ion, but wanting the sustaining power of 
true religion. Among sneh a lK>dy as this there must always be some 
iliseontonted intrigui'rs ; and who that knows any thing of Asiatic character 
will not readily admit, esjK‘cially with reference to Hindus, that the few 
are more jHitent for evil than the many for goixl ? Let but three or four 
leaders eonie forth in all the o]»eu audacity of crime, or mix themselves up 
in the secret intrigues of si'dition, and the rest, if not immediately jianic- 
struck, never think it their duty to check or ojiposo them. They may 
excuse; themselves h»r a time, by holding aloof from what they do not 
approve, but active interference, even in jireveiition of mutiny and murder, 
seems to form no part of their creed, either religious or political. The 
most serious crimes are thus {wissively encouraged; and, temjxirary im¬ 
munity securing proselytes, all are eventually engulfed in the same depths 
of infamy: thus the crimes of a few leiul to the ruin of many. That 
these influences have l)een vigorously at work in extending the late rebel¬ 
lion I think few will he incline»l to deny. 1 am aware that no correspond¬ 
ence, and j)erhaps little direct evidence to such a t>omt has been brought 
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before tlie Court; indeed, in reference to the Sipdhis. we have not been in 
a position to obtain eitlier one or the other; still, if, as has been currently 
and, I Ixjlieve, truly reiwrted, that the number of letters passing among 
our'native soldiers, for a month or two prior to the outbreak was very 
considerably larger than usual, this circumstance, combined with such 
facts as have come under our notice, would lead almost irresistibly to the 
conclusion that some sinister agitation had l)een extensively at work, and 
that increased disaffection and subordination wo\ild necessarily l)c the 
result; moreover, that in such a state revolt would reduce itself to a 
mere calculation of time. In the al)ove remarks 1 have attributed much 
of what has occurred to the pernicious influence of evil intriguers, and it 
may naturally be impiircd wliy these should liave had grtiater effect at tlio 
present juncture than at any former one. Some of the causes I have 
already hinted at, such as the annexation of Oiulh and the progress of 
Euro|)ean civilisation, outstriding, and in its natural course threatening t-o 
sweej) away the puny harriers ui>raise<l by priestly cunning for the preserv¬ 
ation of the grossest ignorance, and thus c(»mniencing tlie subversion of 
religions that are unable to hear the lights of even natural science. 1 
txdieve, too, that the propagandists of sedition may artfully have availed 
themselves of some recent acts of the (Government to B])read panic and 
alarm in reference to future forcii)le intiTference with caste ]>rejudice8. 1 
allude to the agitation about the remarriage of llin<lu widows, the enlist¬ 
ment for general service, the cartridges, &c. 1 do not mean in this to 

offer the slightest apology for men whose condvict excites nothing but 
loathing and disgust. Pampered in tlieir pride and besotted in their 
ignorance, they had as a Ixxly hecMune too self-sufficient for military 
subordination and unhesitating obedience. Exjxirienced, as they were, in 
mutual combination, they appear again easily to have entered into schemes 
lor dictating to the Government ilieir views in reference to imagined 
grievances ; hut that ojxui, defiant mutiny had been generally resolved 
U})OU by the array—c»r, at any rate, by the Hindu p)rtion of it, prior to 
the trial of the vlrd Light Cavalry troojx'rs—is more, 1 think, than has 
l)een established. Up to tliat time there was, no doubt, a feeling of 
uneasiness, a restless ap[»reliensii»n, and an air of resjKXitful mutiny jxir- 
vading the native ranks. The Hipahis in many instances appeared to 
imagine that disobedience to military command was scarcely criminal if 
accompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour. Habituated to 
combination, and well aware of the strength of numbers, they latterly had 
seldom lost an opjx)rtunity of bringing forward their grievances, not 
individually, but in masses. On such ))oiiits there was no difference 
between Musalman and Hindu ; they could both rofidily unite, and had 
already done so, for the purposes of insolent dictation. Indeed, if we 
search back into history, I believe we shall find that this has ever been 
what I may term the normal condition of Asiatic armies; and it is, 
perhaps, the necessary result of giving unity and i)Ower to large bodies of 
men without the checks furbished by education, loyalty, and religious 
principle to control them : military discipline without these auxiliaries is 
VOU V. z 
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but a danj^erons weapon, and one that has frequently been turned a^^ainst 
thoRe who have Rh^i^IM^ned ainl prepared it. As a corollary to this, it may 
b<* obsf'rved that rebdlion and insurrection aiiionj; tlie unarmed and 
untutored p^^ojde of Asia is ram inde<‘d ; even the forcible conversion of 
the Hiiidns to Muhainriiadanisni under former emperors of India seems t<> 
have l)(*en in8uflici(^nt t > rouse them to resistance. It is, then, the attempt 
at domination by the Sipahi al<»ne that lias to be guarded against, d’be 
distinctions of casP* may, to a certain extent, at former periods have 
|>roved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men of 
<liflerent sects, either for ]M)litical or other pnri)oaes, but we should 
rememl>er that this very cirtuimstance of caste comi>anionship has neces¬ 
sitated the existence of a numlx*r of distinct self-governing societies, has 
habituated the people of Hindustan to meetings among themselves where 
pul)licity is avoi<led, and thus, giving them their primary lessons in uniting 
for particular oh)e('tK, lias endowml them with a natural facility for more 
extended combimitions, of a secret and sinister character. Under these 
eiriuimstances, there wanted Imt the means ami the occasion for carrying 
tlnun out; ami who does not ])ereeive that the native anny afforded the 
one, and a variety of incidents have favoured the other? Brahman and 
Musalniiin here met, as it were, ntxm luaitral ground; tiiey have had in 
the army one t'Ommon brotherhocMl of ])rofession, tlie same dress, the sani(^ 
rewards, the same objects to Ik; arrived at by the same means. They 
frequently joined each otlier in their se|tarate festivals, and the union 
enc(mraged by the favour of tlie (loverument was finally resorted to as a 
measure to subvert it. 1 do not, however, intend to dwell on all of the 
many iutlmmces wliich may have as.si8t(Ml in bringing about the recent 
catn.Htrophe ; such a discussion in this place might not be apiiroved of. 

It seems to me, however, apj)areiit that it was not and could not have 
been the greased cartridges alone that efl'ected it. Tliere w’as j»reviou8 
]>repamtion among the Si]uiliis ; and there was al.so a general unsettling 
of men’s minds throughout the countiw, and among tlie Muhammadans in 
particular. 1 beliiwe, indeed, that the facts eliciUsl on this jKjiiit may be 
langed a]»propriately under the head of Muhammadan conspiracy,” the 
chief object of wbicli seems to have lK‘en to spread disaffection and distrust 
of British rule, and, by the dissemination of lalse and evil reports, and liy 
fabrications of the imist insidious kind, to ja’opare all the peojile fur change 
and insurrection. As far as can he traced, the commencement of this 
must have originated with the prisoner, or w ith some of those such as 
Hasan Askari and others, who were admitte<l to his most secret and 
confidential couneds. Be this as it may, tliere cannot, I imagine, be a 
doubt that in sending Sidi Karnbar to Persia and iVmstantinople as an 
ambassador with letters to the sovereignof that country, soliciting aid and 
elevation to a throne, the prisoner lK*came the principal in a conspiracy 
which indirectly, at any rate, must have l>c»rn auxiliary to the recent 
frightful outlireak and its attemlant horrors. It is worthy of particular 
notice, as connecting the two together, that this Sidi Kambar’s departure 
ttxik place, according to the most reliable account, just two years before 
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May 1857, an«l tliat liis ]>romi8e<l return, with the aid sought for, 
tixe^l for tlie time when the outbreak actually took }»laee. (\)U|)liug this 
with the prophecy among tlie Muhammadans tliat English sovereignty in 
India was to cease 100 years after its lirst establisluuent by the Iwittlo of 
Flassey in 1757, we are able to form something more tlian conjecture as 
to the causes which liave given to Muhammadan fanaticism its delusive 
hope of recovering all its former prestige. 1 have already alliuh^d to the 
dream of Hasan Askari the priest, and its infcerjaetaticai so j>lausibly 
contrived to corresjKjnd with tlu'. wishes of the king, and of those about 
him. The circumstance may seem trivial to us, hut it was doubtless a 
means well calculated to make a deep imj)ression u]K)n the KU}H'r8titiou» 
minds of tliose to whom it was addressed, and to cause ex|K*ctatiuu and 
belief in what was j)redicted by one said to l)e |x)ssessed of miraculous 
powers, and accredited with Imlding direct communication witli Ibniven. 
We learn t(K) from the ]edition of Muliaminad Darwesh to Mr. i'olvin, 
the Lieutenant-liovernor, dated li7ih of Marcli, 1857, that Hasan Askari 
had, at tliis time, assured the King of J)ehli that he had certain informa¬ 
tion that the prince royal of Persia had fully takim possession of and 
occuined Ihishir, and that he had entirely ex])elle(l tlie Christians, or, 
rather, had not left one alive tliere, and liad taken away many of them 
prisoners, and that, very soon indeed, the Persian army would advance by 
the way of Kandahar and Kabul towards Dehii. He, moreover, ad<ls, 
^‘That in the palace, but more esj)ecially in that ])ortii>n of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the king, the subject of tlie conversation 
night and day was the early arrival of the Persians. Hasan Askari has, 
moreover, im]>re8sed tlie king with the belief that he has learned, through 
a divine revelation, that the dominion of the King of i’ersia will to a 
certainty extend to Dehii, or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and 
that the splerulour of the sovereignty of Dehii will again revive as the 
sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown on the king.*’ *i'hc writer 
goes on to say that throughout tlie palace, but particularly to the king, 
this belief lias bt^en the cause of great rejoicing, so mucli so that ])rayers 
are offered and vows are made, wliile, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entered iijKm the daily j>erformaiic<*, at an liour and a half before sunset, 
of a course of ])ropitiatory ceremonies to exiiediU; tlie arrival of tlie Persians 
and the expulsion of tlie Christians. Jt lias Ixicn arranged that every 
Thursday several trays of victuals, wheat-meal, oil, cojijier money and 
cloth sliould he sent by the king in aid of these ceremonies, and they are 
accordingly brought to Hasan Askari.” 

We tluis see how eiirly and how deeply the priesthood interested and 
engaged themselves in tliis matter, and how completely and exclusively 
Muhammadan in character was this conspiracy. Jf we could but have 
stepped l>ehind the scenes, and witnessed these ceremonies at which super¬ 
stition presided, and have heard these prayers and vows olfered up for the 
arrival of the Persians and the expulsion of tlie Christians, we should 
doubtless have had depicted to us the fureshadowings of those dreadful 
tragedies which, to all time, will render the past year so j>ainfuUy memo- 

z 2 
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rablc. We may imagine and faintly conceive to ourselves sonic poition of 
the rancour of thi se Muhaniniadaiis, when we recollect not only their deeds, 
hut the concentrated hatred which breathes through their ^x^titiona, and 
does not stoj) with this world, but rejoic(*s in tlie idea of eternal torments 
for us hereatter. One cannot Ind]) iiujuirin^ whether there are really many 
millions of human heinjis in Hindustan imbued with these feelings for 
Kur()j>eans. I will leave those who In ar me t(» form their own ojiinioiis 
on this subject without venturing to inotfer mine. We learn, however, 
from ^Irs. A Id well that durin.i: the Muharram festival she heard the 
Muhammadan women ])rayirm and tcachinc; tlieir children to pray for the 
success of their faith, and these j^rayeis were generally accompanied by 
(‘xecratiniis against the Eiif^lish. Nor did even accomplishing^ the cruel 
d('ath and su^i‘erin^^s (»f Ijclplcss w»‘men and children tend in any way to 
abate the ((*rocily ot their mali<xnity, or to waken one chord of mercy or 
commiseration in their hrt'jists, for we find from the local new'spapers that 
at the time this most hideous massacre* was heiuLC ]>er]K‘trated about 
‘JtK) Musalnidu were stamliiux at the reservoir, uttering the coarsest 
alftise ac;ainst the prisoners. Were it not too well attested, such demoniac 
malij^nity would scarcely he credible. 

The next jx.int to which 1 shall adv(‘rt, is the circulation of the 
cliajiaties, in the form of ship biscuits. Now*, whether they were sent 
round under tin? fiction of a (lovernmcnt older, sif^nifyin^ that in future 
there should he hut oik; f(>o<l ami one faith, or whether, according to 
another interjiretation, they were meant sound a note of alaim and 
preparation, giving warning to the ]K*ople to stand by (»ne another on any 
<langer imuiacing them, the contrivance was a most insidious one, and 
calculated to hre<d distrust and susjiicicm in the hearts of many w'ho were 
strangers to such feelings bef<»re. Tliat it created no stronger impression 
on the native mind than it did, is j>erhaps attributable only to the early 
clieck it received at tin* hands ot authority, and it would doubtless be 
Ixith interesting and imjxirtant ifwc could discover how and by whom 
such a proceeding was initiate<l. This and the false rumour alx)ut mixing 
ground Ixinos with the ll<»ur liad doubtless one common origin, and it is 
not going Ix'vond the bounds of fair indication or reasonable inference to 
attribute Ixith one and the other to the unceasing wiles of Muhammadan 
conspiracy. We ixTceive that the Hindu Sijidhis, under the impulse of a 
first reaction in their feelings, reproached the Muhammadans with mis¬ 
leading them, and it is a most significant fact i^n these [proceedings, that 
though we come iijxm traces of Mnsidrmin intrigue wherever our investi¬ 
gation has carried us, yet not one |>a})er has lx*en found to show that the 
Hindus, as a Ixxly, had Ihhmi conspiring against us, or that their Brahmans 
and priests had lx*eu preacliing a crusade against (’hristiaiis. In their 
ease there has lx‘on no king to set uj>, no religion to Ix' jiropagated by the 
swxird. To attribute to them, under such circumstances, the circulation 
of these chajvaties or the fabrications alxiut ground bones in the flour, 
would l)e to ascnlx* to them acts u it bout a meaning, and a criminal 
dei'eption without any adequate motive. A very marked feature in this 
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Muhammadan conspiracy is the activity ami persistence \vith which it has 
iHicn carried out; tiie circulaiiun uf the cliapaties havinj; l>ecn early i>n>- 
hii/ited by authority, ami thus rendered iion-etTective fur the ]Hir|>ose of 
extensive sedition, some other expedient was necessary to replace it, and 
we at once tind the tale of tlie “ bone-tlust mingled with liour’’V(‘ry 
adroitly selected as the substitute. It was, in fact, still adiierin^ to the 
material of cha})ati(‘s, and (‘ontinuinj; the symbol of “one fiMsl, one faith," 
ft was indeed tlie cliapaty without its form, and without its inconveniences. 
The schemers had a})[>arently learnt that the chaj)aty was too 8j:x3ciric and 
too tan»^ibly o[)en to European interference to be larj'ely availed of as an 
agent for evil, and hence its transformation into flour, the bone-dust being 
added to the one as the ecpiivalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the 
other, o give out, tlien, that such was the natun; of the Hour stored at 
all tiie defx)ts of supplies along the Grand Trunk Road, for from them, 
iluring their marches, the Sipahis are in a manner compelled to get their 
food, was to attain the very object tiie cons])irators must have most 
<lesired. If true, the Government had already commenced what would be 
'deemesl forcible conversion to Christianity, if tln^y could, then, but 
establish a Hrm and general belief in this, their game was in tiieir own 
bands ; and that they did succeed in doing this to a very great extent is, 
1 imagine, uiuleniahle, 1 must own that to me this api>arently natural 
transition from the cha{)aties to its comjMinent jiarts seems a master stroke 
of cunning, and evidenced most able leadership in tlie cause the coii- 
ispirators were embarked in. 

To jirove, moreover, that no mean order of talent was at work, and that 
all the aj)}»liances that craft and treachery could avail themselves of were 
resorted to, we have only to refer to the extracts from the “Authentic 
News,” and also to the other native publications of that jx^riod, and we shall 
yierceive with what steadfast consistency the ulterior aim is always kept 
in view. 'J’he chapaties, the bone-dust in the flour, the greased cartridges, 
were all most a])pro}>riate for the Hindus; hut a different pahulum was 
requisite for the Musalmdns, and we shall now see with what subtlety it 
was administered. 'J’he first pa[>er commences by announcing that the 
King of Persia had ordered a concentration of must of his troops at 
Teheran, and then, declaring it to be currently rejxirted that such a demon¬ 
stration against Dost Muhammad Khdn was only a strategic move to cloak 
the King of Persia’s real design of fighting against ana conquering the 
English, the editor makes certain that, at any rate, some change of feeling 
has taken place amongst the three jiowers. The next extract is dated the 
26th of January, 1857, and commences by asserting that all the news- 
jiapers agree in declaring that the King of France and the Emrxjror of 
Turkey had not as yet openly avowed themselves the allies of either the 
ICriglish or the Persians, but that their ambassadors were secretly visiting 
and presenting their gifts to both belligerents. “ Some people,” says the 
ixlitor, “ think that the Kin^ of France and the Enqxjror of Turkey will 
not mix themselves up in the quarrels lietween the Persians and the 
English; but most jieople,” he adds, “ say that they will both side with 
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tlu! PiTHiaiis. Ah fur tljc UuHsians, however, tlicy make no necrct of the 
r(*ahirH*Hs with which th<‘y are iissistiii'^, ami will continue to {tssust, the 
l\*rsianK, whefiier it Ik* with funhHorwiih forces. It maybe said that 
virtimlly the* IhiHsiaiiH arii tin* cause of the war, and that, using the Per- 
siaiiM as a cloak, they intend to einisunimate their own designs regarding 
the conquest of IiiiKiustan. It is to l»e Ix-Iicved that the liussinns will 
Ko<»n take tln^ field in great forec." Here, then, we have not only Persia 
ami IhiHsia advamnng ininie«iiately upon Iiuii.a witli immense armies, hut 
France and '[’urkey to assist them, while the forsaken and devoted 
Fnglisli arc rc|in’sentcd as hy no nn*ans sure even of the alliance of the 
Afghans under Host Muhammad. Well might the editor, after announc¬ 
ing such fV>rmidal»le coalitions, somewhat <lramatically exclaim, “ Let the 
readers of tin* ‘Authentic News’ he |)repared to see what the veil of 
futurity will disclose.” Aci'ordingly, m the next extract, we perceive 
that “ th(! Kitig of Persia liad solemnly promised to his courtiers the 
governorships of the <lifferent presidencies and places: on(‘ is to get 
Pomhay.^ anotlier ('alcutta, and a third Piind, “ wliile the crown of 
Hindustan is plaiidy spoken of as reserviMl for bestowal on the King of 
Dehli, this very pris«tner before us. You will recollect, gentlemen, that 
several (‘opies of this pa])er, the “ Authentic Xtuvs,” used to he sent to 
th(^ palace, and one can imagine the joy ami exidtatiem with which such 
])aHsagf‘H must hav(‘ Ikm'U ]K*rused, es|*<*cially when added thereto is the 
assertion that the Fiin]K*ror i»f Uussia had sent an etfeetive and thoroughly 
ap|M»int<‘d army (»r ^fKkOOO men with al»un«iant munitions, to assist the 
King of J^•^^ia in his liostile <h\signs u(>on India. But it was not in the 
|»ala(‘(‘, and hy tin? princes alone, that sncli jiaragraphs were read with 
avidity; the whole jxqmlation was intent on them. Sir Tlieophilus 
M(*tcalfe hiva told us that the subject of the advance of the Persians 
u[Km Uenit was much dis(ntsse<l among the natives, and fretpienlly in 
connexion with the idea of Uus.siau aggression iqon India, every news- 
having at this time its corrosjiondent in Kabul. Xor indeed did 
the discussion and interest ex(‘ited by these couc(K;ted hostile movements 
cease here, for the same wutness declares that agitatiim about this time 
prevaile«l among the Sipdhis ami that about five or six weeks before the 
outbreak it was currently re})orted in their lines, and much discussed 
among tliem, that KX),(KX) Uiissians were coming from the north, and that 
th<‘ C<un|niny’s government would lx‘ destroyed, and in fact that the idea 
of a Kussinn invasion was universiilly ])revalent. The venom and virus 
of these false publicati«»ns were then taking their intended effect, and it 
w*ould aeein a mere prversion of reiison K>nger to blind ourstdves with the 
idea that the outbreak wiis fortuitous, i.r that a greascil Ciirtridge occa¬ 
sioned it. In a former article of the Authentic News,” we have seen 
l\j«t Muhammad alluded to as but a doubtful ally of the English. In 
this one, however, as events }>rogres8, he is 8|K)keri of as being secretly 
in league with the King of Persia, mid, that sujierstitious aid may not bc^ 
loat sight of, it is remarked how wonderfully four distinct unexpected 
ooincidences bad impelled the King of Persia to declar war against the 
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The til’s! was timt llorat, in another idiice iicseiilx‘d as the key 
of liniia, had so easily fallen into his ]H»ssesHion; the second, the nnfore- 
seen coining of the Kussians to assist liiin ; tlie iliird, the nobles of Persia 
unaniinonsly connsellinjj; an advance on India, and ])redictin^ that Gtal 
would Ixishjw victory ; and the ft»urth, the siinnltaneons rising; and as¬ 
sembling of tlic whole of Pt rsia for lh<‘ prosecution of a religious war. 
Portents aial miracles were likewise? bnmght forward still furtluT to excite? 
the Muhammadan mind, as the fulhwving (?xtract from the “Authonlic 
N(‘ws,'’ dated 15th of Sei)tember, lS5(h will suHicii'iitly ]»rovc. it is 
headed— 

“ Local News fn»in the Ilaiisi District. 

“ A man just (M'lme trom the country t( lls the I'ditor tliat, unlike other 
])]aeos, the Huli is being burnt there at this season of (he year, and the 
saturnalia attending tlie festival are now* going on. I'hc man w’ho states 
tins ascertained, on inquiry, that the reason for the nnseasonahle observ- 
aiK’e of tliis festival is, that three girls w(‘re born at a birth, and the 
three spoke immediately. 'J'he first said : ‘'J'he coming year will be om? 
of great calamities; various ealamitons visitations will afliict the nation :* 
the second said : ‘ Those who live will .*Jee;’ and the third, in an impres¬ 
sive and forcible tone, said : ‘ If the Himhis burn the Huli in the )>rea<-nt 
season, they will escape all tliese evils. (*od alom* is omniscient.''** 

It is too much, I am afraid, the case, with jicrsons accustomed to ]Miro- 
l)ean habits of thinking to view such statements and articles as these 
mertdy in reference to the impression they would lie likely to make on 
themselves. 'J he taking of llenit, tlie jiredictions of the nobles, &c., and 
the fabulous prophecies of these girls would, in that case, receive liardly 
passing attention. But wc should commit a grit'vous and most fatal err<.)r 
if we were to gauge Asiatic thoughts and understandings by the same 
measure that wouhl be applicable to our own. If, avoiding tliis mistake, 
we yiroceed to consider the uIkwo editorials in relation to the }>eof)le they 
were writUm for, we shall find that they an? not only most insidiously 
worked up to meet their jx'culiar jjrejudices, but are aJso made to bear a 
striking affinity to the fulfilment of their jirophecies; to the dreams of 
Hasan Askari; to tlu? negotiations of .Sidi KamUir, and to the ancient 
traditions of Muhammoihinism. Are we, then, to supjKise that in all this 
there was no connexion Ixitwcen the palace and the press ? Were 
all these concurrences fortuitous V Can it be that the dreams of the priests, 
the iilots of the court, and the fabrications of tlie newspajxrs worked 
acci(lentally together ? We have alrea^iy seen tlie decoys by which the 
Hindu Sipihis were to lie gained; and is it not the same spirit of evil 
that we can recognise here ? Are the circumstances a})jx*aliiig to Muham¬ 
madan pride, to their suiierstitious bigotry, to tlieir lust for religious war, 
and to ^ir hatred for the English, dwelt ujKjn with a less iierfect know¬ 
ledge of their peculiar iiihereiicesy In an extract from tne * Authentic 
News,* dated the 19th of March, it is «tat<?d that 900 Persian soldiers, 
with some officers of high rank, had entered India, and that 500 more 
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were then Btayinj^ in Dchli itKclf in various (lisj^uises. It is true that this 
is given out on tlie authority of one Sadik Khan, a person whose identity 
not iKiing cistaldisljtxl, wiia evidently in disguise even to his name; but 
this very eircumstaiur* was no doubt a j)art of the scheme. It gave an 
air of greater mystery to the announcement of the pa}>er, and seems to 
have Ixjeii jair|H)Hely contrived to let the imagination of the readers sapj)ly 
an exaggeratCMl idea of Ids real rank and imj)ortance. How, it may be 
{ksked, even tinder this cloak of a false name, could sucli a statement be 
given forth in the lc;i<ling newsj>aper of the city without some deep and 
ulterior object ? It not only assigns deep conspiracy to the Persians, but, 
if false, as w«? know it to liave In^en, is ju'oof of consjaracy in tlie editor 
and thoN(! who employed him. I'liis name of Sadik Khan, be it remem- 
Ixirwl, \vas the one attached to tlie proclamation purporting to be from 
Persia, and jmt up in the Jainmi Masjid, The )>roclamation, then,and the 
assertion aU»ut Ihest* IHX) Persian sohiiers, were evidently ]>arts of one and 
the wiine scheme, and seem to have lieen thus linked together that the 
one ridght, in a measure, supjxirt the other, if, for instance, any ques- 
tioii(‘d the authority of the proclamation, there was the answer ready that 
the hringer of it was actually in the city with 500 other Persians also in 
disguise, and rice versa, if the advent of the IVrsiaiis wjis disbelieved, 
was not the proclamation a vouclu r for its reality V d'lie same deptli uf 
arliJice is ajiparent (jverywheia*; and the more we I’onsidrr the subject tlie 
more fully convinctHl we shall lie of the wiles and stratagems so systeiii- 
iitically resorUsl to. For instance, what would such a jiroi laiuation as 
That attriluited to the King of Persia have Wen without some demonstra¬ 
tion, feigned or real, to supjKirt it? The sword depicted on oie; side, and 
The sliield on the other, would liave In-en eipially meaningless hut for the 
story of the men in disguise, and the olhcers uf liigh rank who evidently 
must have Wen deputed to carry it through, d'he pro(.:lamatuui, so evi- 
d<mtly false, is, for that very reason, one of our truest and most reliable 
expositors of conspinujy, and of Musalniaii conspiracy too. it is, in fact, 
inqnissihle to account for it under any otlier hyixithesis. Who, then, was 
it that designed and wrote the jirocdamation? This question, I believe, 
Could W* answered in every detail by the editor of the j>aj)er, W'ho has 
recurred to it so f^elpientl^^ It is evidently a |Hd subject of his, one on 
whicli he srxuns to be thoroughly at home. He has the exact transcript 
of it, is able to e[)itomise it, and no doubt was equally well informed as 
to the j)rei>aration of it. 

1 do not mean to wavle thro\Tgh and to quote all the extracts from the 
newspajTers that War out the fat t ol a Muhammadan conspiracy. That 
ap}x*ars to me unnecessary, fur 1 Ixdieve 1 .shall have no difficulty in esta- 
blishing it by other testimony. However, there is c»ne other extract, which 
it would be wrong to leave unnoticed. It In^trs dale the 13th of April, 
and must have Ikhju the origin of the rei>ort that Sir Theoplulus Met¬ 
calfe alludes to, when he says that, alH)ut fifteen days Wfore the outbreak, 
it was currently retx)rted that an anonymous petition had Wen pre¬ 
sented to the magistrate, stating, “ that the Kashmir gate would be 
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taken from the English, This being tlie chief stronghold in tlie city and 
main connexion with the cantonments of Dchli, it would naturally be the 
first p)int seized in any attempt at insurrection in the city, and, being the 
only gate at which then' was any military guard, the ini}K)rtanci‘ of it, in 
a strategical |K)int of view, must have lH*en obvious to all.” Sir Theo- 
)>hilus Metcalfe pnxeeds to say, “that this ]H*tition was never received; 
but that the current rej>ort about it was indicative of what was tlien occu¬ 
pying the thoughts of many of the natives.” So, no doubt, it was ; but 
it was also much more tlian this, f<»r it was the real exposition of an 
article which the editor dare not, without disguising it, ]nit into print. 
With what ingenuity and craft the idea is worked out, so as to l)cconie 
intelligible only to those who were meant to understand if, must now be 
obvious to all. The editor says several petitions have given into 

the magistrate’s court, and in these it is also mentioned licit “a month 
hence from this date an overwhelming attack will he ma<l<i on Kashmir, 
of the saluhrity and iH'auty of which a ]>oct lias said, ‘ that should a 
])arched and burnt-up soul r(‘ach Kashmir, though he might In* a roa8t(3d 
fowl, lie w'onld recover his wings and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
heavenly country will come into the |M>ssession of the writers of the 
petition.” Ibjw, it may be asked, were the writers of the ]K.d,ition.s given 
into the magistrate’s court at J)e}ili to take Kaslimir, and who does not 
now perceive that the Kashmir gate of the city of Dehli was thus 
indicated by the country from which it derives its name, and that the 
salubrity and Ix'auty of the filmier were to represent the imjxirtance, and 
its fitness for their objects, of the latter? I shall not here pause to con- 
s'der whether, under the simile of a parched and bunit-up fowl, the 
prisoner before us was intendcid. He no doubt cxj^cted to recover some 
of his lost plumage by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
flight to a higher elevation. Jn declaring, on the Idth of A])ril, that in 
one month from tliat date, an overwhelming attack would lie made on 
this very point—for it was here the oflicers were shot down—the editor of 
the “Authentic News” was either the confidant and accomplice of con¬ 
spiracy, or had soared into the regions of actual prophecy. 

The coincidence of the alxive cautiously worded announcement of the 
editor, and the indiscreet revelations of flawan Dak lit, are certainly start¬ 
ling. The doubly foretold attack bsik place on the 11th of May, and, aftcir 
what has been jiroved in regard to Muhammadan treachery, is there any 
one w'ho hears me that can Ixjiieve that a deejHplanned and well-concerted 
conspiracy had nothing to do with it? 

The proofs of the intimate connexion of the pris^mer with it do not, 
however, rest here, for Mujud, the Ahy.ssiiiian, who was not merely in tlie 
service of the king, but was his private sjKJoial attemlant, an<i was always 
near his |>erson, takes Mr. Everett aside and tells him that he hiwl better 
leave the Company’s service, and, with his tr(K>[), j|o over to the king, as 
this hot weather the Kussiant would be all over the place. Mr. Everett 
seems to have laugheii at tliis, and to have thought it but the man’s 
foolishness; but we have now' direct pnxif that it was something far 
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(lecjKsr than tliat; for at tln-ir next ineetiu<jr» which occuired alK'Ut a month 
after the outbreak liad h(‘cn accoinplished, Miijud says to him, “Did I 
n<»t teil you to c<»r.ue away And then, an it were in explanation of the 
wnrninf;, j>roce( dn to leveal t<) him the whole of the Sidi Karnbar trans¬ 
art ion: how, two years before. In? had Ix'cn sent to Constantinople as 
ambfiasador front the Jvin^ <if Delili; how he hud starUnl on the pretence 
of ^oiiij; to Mekka, and iiow he had j^romised tliat he would return when 
the two years had expired. This explanation seems to l»e a very remark¬ 
able one. It shows dearly that it was not merely on the basis of an 
e\|M*ct(!d distiirhance at Mirath that such a projHtsal was made, but that 
a tar wider web of M-dition was weavin;^. Win* can now l»elieve that none 
of tlio Muliamnijuhin native oHictfrs and men of tlie re<:;imentH at Dehli 
at)d Mirath had been tamperwl with? Mr. Kv(T(‘tt, as a Christian, was 
sniely one of the last the conspirators would ap[ily to. It should be 
reiinaiilx'red iikewi.sr, that Mr. Everett ha<l uon<^ of liis regiment with him 
at Dehli, and that, hatl there lK‘eu .any ^lusalman ofhcers of the corps 
present, tii(‘V would doubtless have lx*eii ])referred to a Christian. At the 
lime too when thi^ apj'lieation was nia<le to him the sentence of the 
Mirath court-martial must have lK*en unknown in Dehli. It was not, 
tin n, as a eonseijuence of, but as an addition and an adjunct to, what was 
antioipatefl at Mirath, that pn-paration was hein;^ made here; and by 
whom was this Ixme^done? ('iuildamere ])rivate servant and i>er8onal 
atteiulant, however ^real and favoinite he mii;ht Ik‘, oiler service to a 
risaldar and a whole tnsip ot cavalry, witlulrawinj; their alle'^iance from 
the Cioveriiment, withoui any authority for so doing from his master? 
Who could have given the king’s service to sr) large a body but the king 
hiius<df? I would heg those wlio hear me, seriously to consider these 
ipiestiinis, and then determine wliether the answers to them do not bring 
home )HTSonal coiiijilicity in compassing the rebellion, to the prisoner in 
Court. We have Injea informed, too, by Mukiind Lai, the secretary, that 
it is now alHiut three* years since some infantry soldiers stationed at 
Deldi lK‘canie disciples of the king, and that, on that (X)Casion, the king 
gave eac'h of them a diK'ument detailing the names and order of those who 
lijid preceded him in the direct line of di.sciples to each other, himself 
includeil, together with a uajtkin dyed pink as an emblem of his blessing. 
Now, three years ago from the present date is about the time of Sidi 
Kambar’s embassy to JV rsia, and of the apparent first commencement of 
Muhammatlaii conspiracy; and it certainly is a somewhat instructive fact 
to Hud that the occ^isiori ch(»sen for such an unwonted manifestation of 
j»iety on the one hand, and such an unusual display of kingly condescen¬ 
sion on the other, was preci.'icly that in which intimate relations between 
them of a more |x>litical character were l>egiuning to be thought of. The 
Agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, of courst*, pnt a stoj) to these exhibitions; 
but from that day, adds the witness, it may l>e saitl that a sort of under¬ 
standing was established Ix'tween the army and the king. I think it will be 
concedcKl, that in a<ldition to the charges five facta have been established, 
vix., the concerted dreams and predictions of Hasan Askari, the priest; 
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the mission to Persia and Constantinople of Sidi Kanibar, the Abyssiniau ; 
fi deliberate continuous plan of exciting distrust and revolt among the 
Hindus; a similar plan, by the fabrications of the native press, for incit¬ 
ing the Musahnans to a religious war; and lastly, by these means and 
others, an indirect, and also a personal, tam|K‘ring witli the lideiity of the 
Hindus and Musahnans of the native army. Has or lias not a guilty 
j)jirticipation ill all these live }K)ints been traced to the ]>risoner ? If the 
question (as 1 believe it will be) should be answered in the allirinative, 
there will still remain another to be responded to, of ]»erhaps still greaU^r 
importance, viz., Ihis be in these transactions been the leader, or the led? 
bos ho been the original mover, the head and front of the undertaking, or 
baa he lx*en but the conseniing tool, the willing in.strurneiit in the hands 
of others; the forward, unscrupulous, but still pliant puppet, tutored by 
priestly craft for the advancemeiit of religious bigotry ? Many persons, I 
believe, will incline to the latter, ^'he known restless s])irit of Muhammadan 
fanaticism has been the first aggressor, the vindictive intolerance of that 
peculiar faith has been struggling for mastery, seditious consy)iracy has 
Ix^en its means, the [»risoner its active accomplice, and every [)osHible 
crime the frightful result. It was, however, rather as the head of the 
Muhammadan religion in India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
that I believe the prisoner’s iidluences were desired; tlie one indeed is so 
inseparable from the other that it is diflicult to say where the diflerence 
commences. It was the union of the two, the religious and the jwlitical, 
that gave such imjx)rtance to the prisoner as one of the abettors of 
conspiracy. 

Thus the bitter zeal of Mubamnmdanisrn meets us (5V(‘rywliere. It is 
conspicuous in the ])aperK, flagrant in the jxititions, and ])ia*fectly demoniac 
in its actions. There seems, indeed, scarce any exemption from its conta¬ 
gious touch. The Prince Mirza Abdulla, robbing his confiding visitor 
and I’ormer friend, and then sending Ids uncle to comj^ass her death, 
seems no exaggerated instance of it. It is again represented by the 
Muhammadan officer Mirza Taki Beg, at Pashawar, who, while in high 
employment and pay by the liritish Government, complaa?ntly quotes from 
his books that a change will take places, and that the British rule will 
soon l>e overthrown. It finds a still more unmistakable disciple in Karim 
Baksh, of the Dehli Magazine, who, while drawing English jiay, avails 
hiHLself of bis scholarship and know ledge of Persian to send circulars to 
the native regiments to the effect that the cartridges jjrepared in the 
magazine had been smeared w ith a cum|K)8ition of fat, and that the SipAhis 
wx're not to believe their Euroi>ean ofiicers if they said anything in con- 
trsuliction of it. It will l)e recollected how active in his enmity this man 
proved when the king’s troops w^ere attacking the magazine; how he kept 
up a secret communication with them, and how completely he identified 
himself, from the commencement, with the conspirators. Can there be a 
doubt that he was one of those w- o had been successfully tampered with; 
that; while ostensibly serving the English, he was, in reality, in the pay 
■and confidence of those seeking their destruction ? 
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Bat why multiply instances of this sort ? I would "ladly cite some of 
a different tendency, and the jxitition of Muhamimui Darwesh, in his ad¬ 
mirable letter to Mr. Colvin, must not be ))a8sed over. It is one noble 
instaua* of faithfulness from a Muhammadan to the Britisli. I am sorry I 
cannot class with it tin* jetition |>ur|)orting to be from Nahi Baksh Khaii 
to the kin^^, prunoiincinjx it unlawful to slay women, and calling for a 
ilccree to that effect from tlnoloctors c»f the Miiliainmadan religion ; for since 
J delivcRxl the [aj>er into Court considerahic doubt has l)een thrown on 
its having lH‘en written at the time indicated, and it seems by no means 
impnihahle that it was fabricated after the capture of Dehli, fur the ]mr- 
pose of obtaining rewards and oth(‘r advankiges. Indeed, a further atten¬ 
tive ]>eni8al of it hius convinced me that it is so; for no one in the 
situation of Nabi Baksh Klniu would have dared to advise or projHjse to 
the king to let the soldiery first wreak tlieir rage on liis own royal j^erson, 
as Nahi Baksh Klnin pretends to have done. There are certainly a few 
instances in whicli the. Muhammadans have l^-haved with kindness to the 
English, and not the h;sH }»leii.sing on account of the humhie grades in 
which th(S4e instances occur. We may, ]H;rhaj«, deduce from this, that 
tlie t<*achings such as a^(^ pres<;rilx*<l hy their prophet have no softening 
effects on the hearts of his followers; nay, more, that education in such 
^loetrines leads to ferocity and ntvolting crime, and is utterly incompitible 
with findings of even ordinary humanity. 

In the course of this address I have dwelt, long and frequently, u}>oii 
thcwo circumstances which up|>ear to demonstrate that to Musalmau in¬ 
trigue and Muhamnuuian consj>iracy we may attribute the dreadful calami¬ 
ties tif the year BSoT. 1 have endeavoured to ])oint out how intimately 
(he prisoner, as the head of tiie Muhamiinulan faith in India, Inis been 
€onnocte<i with the organisjitiun of that cons}>iracy, either as its leader or 
its iinsenipulous accomplice. I have alluded to the ])art taken by tlio 
native press and Muhammadans, in general, as ]>reparing the Hindus for 
insurreetion, and the native army, in j>articular, for revolt; and jjerbaps, 
in further corrolxiration of such facts, it may he as well to advert to the 
share that may l>e assigned to the Muhamma<ians in getting the cartridges 
refused on the para<le ground of the drd Light Cavalry. Out of these 
Si> troo|)ers the far larger moiety was Muhammadan. These men had no caste, 
and to them it could not j>ossibly liave luatUTed whether pig’s and cow’s 
fat was 8ineare<l on tfie cartridges or not. Captain Martineau tells us that 
at the Aml>dlah dejot, as far as the cartridge question was concerned, the 
Muhammadan Si|>ahis laughed at it, and we thus jHirceive that these men 
initiated open mutiny witliout one pretext for so doiog, or the shadow of 
an excuse. They had not even the extenuation of a pretended grievance; 
yet they at once leagutxl themselves in rebellion against us, and induced 
the Hindus to join them, by sj)eciou8ly exciting them on that most vul¬ 
nerable of points, the fear of being forcibly de|>rivai of their caste. I 
say, induced the Hindus to join them, for such is the evidence before us, 
and this too on a pretext in which the Muhammadans could have had no 
possible symj^athy with them. Nor indeed were the Hindus long in dis- 
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covering this, for as a witness, who has been freouently quoted, informb^ 
ns, “ inmiediately after the battle of the Uindan they 8|K>ke with much 
regret of the turn that afi'airs had taken, reproached the Muhammadans 
for liaving deceived them, and seemed to doubt greatly that the English 
Government had really had any intention of interfering with their caste. 
Great nnnil>ers of the Hindu Si{)ahis at this time declared that, if they 
could be sure their lives would he spared, they would gladly go hack to- 
the service of the Government; hut the Muhainniadans, on the contrary, 
used to assert that the king’s serviie w'as much Ixitter than that of tlu*. 
English ; that the nawahs and rajahs would supply the king with large 
forces, and that they iiiiist eventually coiKpier.” Jf w'o now take a re¬ 
trospective view of the various circumstances which W'o have l)een able 
to elicit during our extended iiKpiiries, w'c shall |H.*rceivc how exediisively 
Miihaininadanare all the }*romii)ent points that attach to it. A Muhammadan 
priest, with ]>retended visions and assumed miraculous j>ow'ers—a Muliam- 
madau King his du])e and his accomplice—a Muhammadan clandestino 
(inhassy to the Muhammadan jxiwers of IVrsia and '^I'urkey resulting— 
Muhammadan jm>j)hecies as to the downfall of our }x>w'er—Muhammadan 
rule as the successor of our ow'n—the most cold-blooded murders by Muham¬ 
madan assassins—a religious war for Muhammadan ascendancy—a Muham¬ 
madan press unscrupulously abetting—and Muhammadan Sipdhis initiating 
the mutiny, Hinduism, 1 may say, is nowhere either reliected or representd ; 
if it l>e brought forward at all, it is only in subservience to its ever-aggres- 
sive neighlK)ur. 

The arguments in refeicnce to a Muhammadan conspiracy are now closed. 

1 do not mean that many (dliers might not be dcduceil from the pro¬ 
ceedings iKifore us, for 1 have selected only those that ai)|)eared to me the 
most prominent. 1 would wish, however, before sitting dowm, to quote 
one question and answer from Captain Martineau’s evidence; “Did you 
ever hear any of the Sipdhis si>eak complainingly of the efiorts of English 
missionaries to convert natives to C’nristianity?” Ansiver. —“No, never 
in my life, 1 don’t think they cared one bit alxnit it.” I believe there is 
jio oflicer whose duties have given him much exjieriencxi of the riiptllii 
character or any insight into his feelings and prejudices hut will readily 
confirm the correctness of this opinion, ’i here is no dread of an 0 {>eu 
avowed missionary in India. It is not the rightful conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity that either Sipahis or natives are alarmed at. If it be done by the 
eflbrts of jiersuasion, of teaching, or of example—the only means by 
which it can be done—it olfends no caste prejudice, excites no fanatical 
opposition. A candid, undisguised endeavour to gain followers to Christ 
has never, that I am aware of, been viewed with the slightest sign of 
disapprobation by any portion of the natives, and, were it more constantly 
before their eyes, who can doubt that it w’ould remove this present dark 
and debasing error that Christianity is itself a caste, and its only distin¬ 
guishing tenet the privilege of eatir : everything ? If this degrading idea 
were removed, the chief fear of the Hindus would vanish with it. Let 
them see that it is imix>ssible to make converts to Christianity by force. 
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and you deprive the swiitiouR of their most potent weapon of mischief. 
Ohristianity, wiion seen in its own, pure light, has no terrors for the natives. 
It is only when kept in tlie shatie that its name can be luTvertcd to an 
instrument of evil, Ihit I may, if I proceed further, be trenching on 
questions of State j)olicy. I beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Court 
for the ])atient hearing they have given me, and to Mr. Murphy, the 
interpreter, for tlie able asHistance he has, in that capacity, afforded me on 
this and tlie otlier State trials. His very higli attainments as an Oriental 
scholar have been most consjiicuous. In the iluency of viva voce examin¬ 
ations; in the quick reodiiH^ss with which all kinds of pajxjrs, in different 
hands, liavo Ikmui d(‘ci])licreil and read ; and in the correctness and spirit 
of the written translations of d(X*uinents of no ordinary difficulty Ids com- 
jilete knuwled;je both of Urdu and Persian has Ix^en thoroughly attested. 
The notes a|)pend(‘d to many of tliesi' pajiers are valuable in themselves, 
and 8|)eak more forcibly than J cjin do of Mr. Murphy\s very high profi¬ 
ciency as an interjireter. I should he wanting, both to him and myself, 
if 1 did not tliiis record my obligations to him. 

Finuinu. —niic Court, on the c‘videnee before them, are of ojnnion that 
the prisoner Muliammad Ifahddur Shah, ex-King of Deldi, is guilty of all 
and every pait of the charges prelernal against him. 

M. Dawks, Lieut.-Culonel, President. 

Dehli, bill March, 1858. F. J. Hahuiott, Major, 

Dejmty Judge Advocate-General. 

Approved and conlirmed. 

K. Penny, Major-General, 

Commanding Meerut Division. 

Camp Sahdran, 2nd April, 1858. 


COPY of a Lkttkr of the Chief Commissioner of the PanjXb for- 
WAUDiNci to the Governor-General of India the Proceedings on 
the Trial of the King of Dehli'. 


From R. Temple, Esq., SecTetary to Cldcf Comnussioner of the Panjab to 
G. F. Edmonstone, Esq., Secretary to Government of India with the 
(Jovemor-Geueral. 

Lihor, 29 April, 1858. 

Sir, —I am now directed forward for submission to the Pdght Honourable 
the Governor-General, the proceedings* and papers in the trial of 

See Parlinmontnry rai>cr. No. 1G2 of Session 1859. 
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Muhammad Bahadur Shah, ex-Iviii" of Dchli. As a au])pU'ment to tho 
above, I am also to transmit translation of evidence of Ahsun nlla 
Khan, late confidential physician of the ex-Kin^, taken Ind'ore the 
Secretary to the Chief Commiasioner. It will be in the recollecti»>n of bin 
Lordship that the physician’s life was guaranteed on the condition of his 
answering satisfactorily such (piesthuivS as miglit In* jait to him. 

2. The trial was commenced <ai the 27(h January, 1S5S, and was 
concluded on the ‘Jth of March, IHdH. The proceedings are viTy voluminous, 
and have only recently been received from the General commanding 
Mirath division. Tlie evidence relates not only to the specific charges on 
which the jirisoncr was arraigned, but also to the origin and character of 
the outbreak; and it lays bare the ])olicy of the king’s govenmient and 
the internal economy of the rebel army during the siege of Dehli. On the 
wliole, it is deeply interesting and instructive, whether viewed practically, 
]X)litically, or historically. 

3. In brief terms, it may be said that the documentary evidence com¬ 
prises the system in which tlie general government was conducted; tlio 
raising of loans; military arrangements ; the communication with foreign 
powers and neighbouring chief^s; the passages in the native newspaiiers 
relating to the war between the English and the Persians, d'hero are also, 
of course, many ])apcrs of a miscellaneous character. ^Plio oral evidence 
<lescribes the occurrences of the outbreak, and tlie sad circumstances 
connected witli the massacre of the Christians in tlio yialace ; it also throws 
some light on the origin of the mutiny and the rebellion. The general 
effect of tlie evidence, documentary and oral, is to present to the mind a 
wonderfully vivid picture of all that )mji])enc<l at DeliH during the eventful 
months between the 12th May and 20th SeptemlxT, 1857. 

4. The })a])ers referring to the system of the king's govijrnmcnt exhibit 
in a remarkable manner the active jiersonal sluire which the king liirnself 
took in the conduct of affairs. However wrongly lie liad assumed bis 
jxisition, it must be admitted that his orders were not unworthy of the 
situation. He did make some effort to j»reserve order in the city, to 
repress rapine and murder in the villages, to check malversation, to rcjHtraiii 
the excesses of the soldiery; but it is ch^ar, from first to last, he was 
unable to establish an administration either within or without the city. 
In the tracts nominally ruled by the king there was scarcely the semblance 
of authority; nor was there any protection for life or projierty. Jn but 
few cases did the king’s agents succeed in collecting revenue from the 
districts. From its own records, the Mughul rule, while it lasted, seems to 
have been a reign of terror, and a period of intolerable anarchy to the 
people. Then the pajiers show tlie financial straits to which the king was 
driven, and the numerous forced loans and other coritrihutions exacted 
from the moneyed classes in Dehli. 'Phe military papers do not materially 
elucidate the plan of the oj)erations, but they show that the mutinous army 
was utterly insubordinate to government it had setup, and that its 
discipline was entirely relaxed, llie jmjiers comprising the correspondence 
with other powers indicate the deputations despatched by the King of 
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Delili to the Shah of rersia *, but they do not show an actual connexion 
W-tween these intrigiu's and the Bcnj^al mutinies. Whether, in the 
ul)8ence of any proof, there is reason to infer such connexion will Ikj con¬ 
sidered presently. The corrcs|K)inlence with Indian chiefs proves that the 
chiefs rcjund Delhi were in subjection to the kinj:;; but there is nothing to 
show that any considerahle ninnlK*r of ])rinces gave in their adhesion, nor 
tliat any sovereign or |>owerful jerince intrigued with the king. The 
extracts from tlu) Jjative newspaiHTs at Delili certainly breathe a hostile 
spirit to tlie IhitiHli, and alKumd with absurd stories of the successes of 
the Persians iji the war then waging, and their probable advance uj)on 
India. 

o. 'I'lie oral evidence g(K.\s far to show, tliat while the troops at Dehli 
were jirepared for tlie outbreak, and the jialace retainers were in some 
measure ready for rniscliief, yet the kiiig himself and his counsellors had 
not c<»iitein])late(i taking the lead in so serious a movement. Consetpiently, 
when the mutineers first arrived, the king’s conduct was most vacillating, 
lie asked them why they had e<uue to him, for lie liad no means of 
maintaining them, 'fhey r(‘f‘li(‘d that, unless he joiiifMi tliem, tliey could 
not make head against the English. He immediately yielded, however ; 
and by his suhscHpient behaviour he identitiexl himself with the cause of 
the relxds, and made their acts his own. As regards the massacre of forty- 
nine (Christians within the ])aluce walls, it is ])ruhahle that the king 
himself was not a jirinie mover in that dreadful deed, and that, if left to 
his own devices, he w<tuld not have had the prisoners murdered. '^J’here is 
little doiilrt that he could have stived them Inul Jie lx;en so minded. It is 
quite certain that he iiuuie no eflort to do so, and, from his own subsequent 
letters, it is clear that he was a consenting j>arty to the murder, 

0. I'pun all this evidence, the ('ourt have found the jirisoner guilty of 
four charges, whicli may l>e thus e|)itomis(Hl: 

1st. Aiding and al>etting the mutinies of the troops. 

2nd. Encouraging and assisting divers jHjrsons to wage war against the 
Itritish Governinent, 

3rd. Assuming the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

4th. (’ausing and iKung accessory to the murder of the Christians, 
(bneurring in the justice of the verdict, and considering the prisoner to 
have lM*eD guilty of these grave felonies, the Cliief Commissioner has to 
rticorumend, that the said ])risoner shall be dealt with ns a felon, regard 
only lieing liad to the guaranU’c of his life, which was granted to him at 
the timo of his capture. And tlie Chief Commissioner has arrived at the 
delilxirate opinion of the prisoner’s guilt, after having carefully examined 
the evidence adduced at the trial, and after having tested it by all the 
information which he has obtained since the commencement of the 
outbreak, ami by his jxjrsonai knowledge of the character both of the 
prisoner and of the Muhammadan jKipulation of Dehli. 

7. After the aliove brief analysis of the proceedings in this most re¬ 
markable trial, I am now to submit the Chief Commissioner’s opinions on 
the reiU causes and origin of the mutiny and rebellion. A right under- 
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standing of this matter is of the last im^^rtance to the future staUlity 
of the empire. 

8. In the first place, it is to be observed that the prisoner was not 
charged with any offence previous to the 11th May, 1857. Wliatever may 
have been the king’s participation in the events subsequent to that datej 
nothing has transpired on the trial, or on any other occasion, to show that 
he was engaged in a previous conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Kengal 
army, indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided impressiv)!! that 
this mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not attribuUible to 
any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, altliough it was after* 
wards taken advantage of by disalfected j)er8ons to compass their own 
ends; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing 
else. Sir John Lawrence has examined many hundreds of letters on this 
subject from natives, both soldiers and civilians. He haS, moreover, 
conversed constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and ho is 
satisfied that the genera], and indeed almost the universal, opinion in this 
part of India is to the alx)ve effect. 

9. It may be true that discontented Sipilhis worked upon the minds of 
their less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister but 
systematic attem])t was about to lu^ made on their ceremonial religion ; and 
tliat in many regiments the majority was misled by designing individuals. 
Put, as a IkkIv, the native army did really believe tliat the univei*sal 
introduction of cartridges destructive of their caste was a matter only of 
time. 'Iliey heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure had 
been resolved on, and that some Sipahis had been punished even by death 
for refusing to use the objectionable cartridges, ^'hey thought, therefore, 
that their only chance of escape was to band together, to refusii the 
cartridges, and to resist if force should bo attemjited by the Government; 
and the incendiary fires at the different stations were intended by tlie 
Sipdhis as a warning to their officers and to their Government of the 
feelings which had taken jiossession of the native army. Sucli truly was 
the origin of tlie mutiny ; and this, I am to repeat, is the one circumstance 
which has forced itself ujxm the (Jhief Commissioner’s conviction in all 
that he lias seen and heard. This is the one fact which stands out 
prominently in all tlie native letters which he has examined, in all the 
statements of the natives wliom he has cross-questioned, and in all the 
conversations between the natives themselves which have been reported by 
our spies in Delili and elsewhere. 

10. As against the alxive conclusion, it miglit jierliafis be urged that 
the mutiny first broke out at Mirath, where the now cartridges had never 
been used ; and it is no doubt true that the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry 
ha<l never been asked to use the new cartridges, and were imprisoned for 
refusing cartridges of the old description, and {>erfectly unobjectionable. 
But the Chief Commissioner has always understood that the cartridges 
which these men did refuse ha jxjned to be envelojxxi in paper of a colour 
different from that generally used lx?fore, and lie believes that this un¬ 
fortunate circumstance would account for the bitter mistrust which was 
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excited in their inindR. Indeed, a feimiliir circumstance produced the 
same effect u]X)n the llith Native Infantry and other regiments in 
Bengal. Any person conversant with native character can understand 
}jow easily such a thing might btj misinter])reted by men whose imagina¬ 
tion and feelings had Ihhmi wrought up to the Ixilief that an attempt was 
in contemi)]ation to injure them in so vital a iK)int as that of casm and 
religion. Again, it has Ik'Cii Siiid that the Sipahis after the mutiny fired 
oir some of these irnjmre cartridges against our loyal troops during the 
siege of Dellli; hut it is very <louhtfiil whether this really took place. If 
it did, however, still the men might liave escaj)ed the fancied ]K)llution 
by the refraining from biting the cartridges, or they might have had the 
curtridg(^s remade in a manner which would o\>viate the sup|X)scd irn- 
])urity; or the cartridges might liave l>een used only when the mutineers 
wtTo U‘coniing desjKarate, as their final defeat drew near. On the whole, 
liie (/liicf Commissi<ui(‘r e(»nsiders that neither of the above arguments is 
at all flullicient to weaken a conclusion so strong upon other grounds. 

11. As an instance of the evidence wliieh might be jiroduced in favour 
of the alxive conclusions, I am to mention an imjKjrtant and interesting 
conversation which the Chief Commissi<»ner and Brigadier General 
C'lmmberlain reauitly held at Amhalah with a jamadar of the 3rd Panjab 
Native Infantry. This man, a Bhajpuria Kajput by caste, and a native 
of Hindustan, was at Ghazipiir on furlough when the mutiny broke out; 
he and his two brothers joined an Knglisli indigo planter, and during seven 
months were of great use to that gentleman on .several occasions of 
difiiculty and disturliance. He was (»n his way thence to rejoin his 
regiment in tlie Panjiih wlien lie m(‘t the C/hief Commissioner’s camp at 
Amhalah. 'J'hougli holding a certificate of his g<KKl conduct and serviccB 
at Glulzipur, he still, even at Amhalah, seemed doubtful of the reception 
he would meet with. He was reserved at first, and it was only during a 
lengthened examination that he by degrees described what he had heard 
and setni. In this conversation he afiinned tliat there was a general belief 
among the Hiiulustdni 8ii>(ihis that the destruction of their caste and 
religion had been finally resolved on by the Phiglish. “So strong was 
this Ixilief,” he said, “tliat when I talked with tlie relations and friends of 
Sipilhis, and eudeavoun'd to combat their views, I ended in almost 
believing that they were right. Then, again, when I talk to you and hear 
what you say, I see how foolish such ideas were.” He added that the 
Phiglisli officers little knew how strong this impression had become in the 
native army ; that more than five years ago the belief had existed, and 
had nearly brought on an enmtte; that the caravansarais for travellers and 
the supply dejwts (sardis and barddslitklianss) erected by Government on 
the Grand Trunk Poad were said to be devised with the object of de¬ 
stroying castes, and that before long impure kinds of food would be 
prejiared in them which the people would be forced to buy and eat. 

12. Such was the prevalent belief in the native army before the 
outbreak. The first excitement according to the Chief Commissioner’s 
belief, the first feeling of disaflection, arose among the high caste Hindus, 
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Bralimans, and Rajputs of both the infantry and the cavalry; this 
disatfeciion then spread to the Muhammadans of the same rcitiments. Witli 
them also the feeling was at first a desire to resist the infringement of 
tiieir caste and religion. Then, when they saw that the mutiny, which 
had now settled deep in the minds and hearts of the Hindu, might 
expanded into a political movement calculated to subserve Musalnuln 
inten sts, they sedulously fanned tlie Hamo. Ihit, while thus the Hindus 
and Muhammadans of the line had united to mutiny, the (’bief Com¬ 
missioner’s impression is, that in the first instance the Hindustani 
Irregular Clavalry did not join in the combination. While tlie rc'gular 
army chiefly came from Oiidh and the districts surrounding it, the 
irregular troo],)er8 were drawn from the districts within a circle of a 
hundred miles round Dehli. They had, therefore, no ^lersonal connexion 
with the line; and, except the mutual bond of religion, they had little or 
nothing in common even with the Muhammadans of the regular cavalry. 
In th(i many native letters which he examined at the outset of tlie 
disturbances the Chief Commissioner found nothing to imiflicate the 
irregulars, though the misconduct of the 10th Irregular Regiment at 
Naushdhrd is a grave exception to what has been said aix>ve in regard to 
this branch of the service. But, of course, when Dehli had been seized by 
the mutineers, and when rebellion spread to the very districts whence 
the irregulars came, then very many of them also joined the movement. 
From that time the Muhammadan soldiers and the Muhammadan ])()])ulation 
became mure actively hostile than the Hindus. This, indeed, it is easy 
to understand, fanaticism and ferocity being es])ecialJy inculcated by the 
tenets of their religion. 

13. But although stories against the Britisli were fabricated and circu¬ 
lated by ])er8ons with ulterior designs; although individual intrigues were 
rife within and without tlie army; thougli the Muhammadans very 
frequently breathed a spirit of fanatic fenxjity against the British, yet all 
their influences could not could not have drawn our native army from its 
allegiance, if it had not been already jienetrated by that unfortunate belief 
about the cartridges. Nor would such an ill-feeling have so sjieedily 
arisen, nor would it have produced such a desjxirate disaffection, if the 
army had not been in an unsound and unsatisfactory state for some years 
past. That this state of things actually existed can now be ascertained 
from the natives themselves. At tlie time it would have been extremely 
difficult to discover as much from them, owing to their extraordinary 
reticence on matters which they fear to reveal. It is only by attentive 
observation, by study of their character and their conduct, and by the 
collating of their casual remarks, that their real opinions and feelings on 
such subjects can be discerned. It were needless to allude to the several 
causes which brought about this condition. There is, however, one 
essential and original cause which cannot be too jirominently mentioned, 
nor too attentively considen \ This cause was, that the Sipdhis went 
imbued with a sense of their own strength and of our weakness; and that 
our system consequently placed in their way temptations which cu- 
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couraged them to revolt. They were, as they themselves said in their 
own phrase, the right ann, the hands and feet of the British Government. 
Their strength consisted in their great numbers; in their unexampled 
|x>wer of combination from their being one vast brotherhood, with 
common fatherland, language, religion, caste, and associations; and their 
p 088 i‘S 8 ion of most of our magazines, many of our forts, and all our 
treasuries, while our weakness consisted in the paucity of Euro|>ean troops. 
Moreover, while the native regiments were kept up to their full strength, 
while our already overgrown native army was Ixiing gradually increased, it 
HO haj>i>encd that we liad not been so weak for many years past in 
European troops os we were in 1857. Some regiments had been sub¬ 
tracted from our complerncrit during the Kussian war; two regiments 
were in Persia. Those regiments we had were numerically weak; some 
corps had not received any fresh draughts for two years. These and all the 
otluT weak |K)intH of our system were patent to a native army, having 
many intelligent men in its ranks, employed promiscuously from Calcutta 
to Pesliiiwar, and consequently well ac(iu;unled with our military arrange¬ 
ments. In short, it was a sense of overwhelming power acting upon men 
exas|R!ratcd by a fancied wrong that led the Bengal army to mutiny. In 
the face of this grand motive ea\ise for the mutiny existing in the army, 
why need we look abroad fur foreign causes ? 

14. The real causes of tlie outbreak having lx?en discussed, 1 am now tu 
mivert to certain circumstances which are se)metimcs said to ]>e causes, 
but which ill the Cliief CoiumissiuiKT's judgment were probably not so. 

1,5. In the first plac<s ''hh reference to conspiracies, which have been 
so fre<(U(Uitly adduced as [noxiniaK^ causes of the outbreak, I am to state 
that, in iho Chief CummiHsioiier’s belief, there was not any conspiracy in 
the army irrcs|>ective of the cartridge affair, and no really organised 
conspiracy even in resjiect to tliat. The Sip>ahis had correspKindcd in order 
to unite in refusing the cartridges; they had probably engaged to stand 
by one another in resistance to the supposed oppression; and l>eing a 
frateniity with hoj)es, fears, prejudices, feelings, all in common, they all 
felt that such an engagement w-ould be acted up to by the whole body. 
No doubt the course of affairs at Mirath precipitated the outbreak, and 
it is vain to fi|><'culate as to what could have l)een designed if that 
outbreak had l>een jx)8tjx>ned. But it seems certain that no regular rising 
had up to that time lieen planned. A mass of iSipahi correspondence has 
been in8j)ected, the common talk of the mutineers in Dehli has been 
re[X)rted, the records of the palace have been ransacked, and yet no trace 
of any such detailed plan has been found. To show how little the 
coxxrm to be followed had been pre-arranged at the time of the Mirath 
outbreak, one or two significant circumstances may be cited. The well- 
known moonshee, Mohan Lai, who was at Dehli, stated that some men of 
the 3rd Light Cavalry told him that when the regiment broke out at 
Mirath tbt^y had scarcely left the cantonments when they held a council 
of war as to what should bo done next. The general voice at fi^rst was for 
taking refuge in Kohilkhand, but one of the men pointed out that Dehli 
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was the proper place to make for. There, he said, were the magazine and 
the treasury; there the strong fortifications; there a largo city jx)piilation ; 
there the king for a fitting instrument; and there, above all, an imjiortant 
point without European troops. This account of what took place on that 
occasion was corroborated by minute and extensive inephries made by 
Brigadier-General Chainlx?rlain after the fall of Dehli. Again, it is ascer¬ 
tained from Mr. Ford, Magistrate of Gurgdon, that a largo ]>arty of the 
3rd Cavalry troopers actually fled tlirough Dehli onward to the Gurgaun 
district on the very next day after the outbreak, and that 10 men of this 
party and 20 of the horses were seized by the magistrate. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the troops at Dehli were prepared for the 
v)ccurrence of an outbreak at Mirath, and were fully resolved to stand by 
their comrades. 

10 . It was when the native army at large saw the immense success of 
the Mirath and Dehli mutineers, and the disasters of the British in the 
first instiince, that they resolved to convert what had been a combination 
against supposed oppressien into a struggle for em|)ir(5 and for a general 
military domination. The Sipahis had the command of all the public 
treasuries; no attempt was made to secure the treasure at out-stations; 
the temptation to plunder was too great for tlie virtue even of our beat 
disjKised regiments; each curjis acquired great wealth as it mutinied ; as 
r(‘giinent after regiment fell away the |K)wer of resistauco on the part of 
the Government lessened ; in short, so manifold were the inducements, so 
c^ertain the spread infection, so powerful the eflect of example, that no 
man acquainted with India could fail to see that such a mutiny and 
relx3lliori, unless trarnf)led out at onc(‘, unless queiiclied in the blood of tlic 
soldiers who first revolted, must extend everywhere like wild-fire. 

17. Next I am to state tliat Sir John Lawrence does not believe that 
there was any previous conspiracy, Muhammadan or other, extending first 
through the influential classes in the country, and then to the native army. 
If tliere were such a thing, how comes it that no trace has been discovered 
in tliis part of India, the very quarter where any such conspiracy must 
liave been batched ? How can it reasonably be explained, why none of 
those who have adhered to our cause were acejuainted with such a con¬ 
spiracy? The number of those who were with us in Hindustan may 
liave been small, as compared with the number of those who were against 
us; but still the number of our adherents was considerable. Of these, 
many remained true to us under all trials; others again died fighting on 
our side, yet not one of these has ever been able to speak of any general 
conspiracy previous to the outbreak. Again, none of the mutineers and 
rebels who paid for their guilt the forfeit of their lives ever confessed in 
their last moments a knowledge of any such conspiracy, though they 
knew that any revelations on this subject would have saved them from 
death. Again, many papers of various kinds have come to hand, revealing 
important secrets, implicating many persons, jeoi)ardiBing many lives, lyet 
in all these there has been no allusion to such a conspiracy. In all his 
inquiries the Chief Commissioner has never heard a word from a native 
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mouth, nor seen anything in any native document, that could convey even 
the impression that any general plot had existed. 

18. Furthermore, the (Jhief Commissioner considers that the conduct of 
the people generally negatives the supix)sition of a general conspiracy. If 
the jKiOple ha^i conspirwi with the army, why was not the first outbreak 
immediately followed by a general insurrection? If there was concert and 
})rcmeditation, then, why (lid not tlie jxijailation obey the first signals oi' 
revolt, such remarkable and encouraging signals as they were? Wliy did 
not aP Ifiiulustan rebel directly tliat Dehli ha<i fallen to the mutinci'rs, 
when the English there liad l>een massacred, when tlie tfoops had raised 
the had characters of th(‘ city, and with their aid had seized the treasure, 
magazines, and fortifications ; when the king’s sons, courtiers, and re¬ 
tainers had jointd, an«l when the king himself had consented to head the 
mov(anent ? Why had n(»t tlie ptjpulatioii everywliere taken advantage 
iuunediately of our weakness? ()ur power in a large portion of llindostan was 
temfx'>rarily jwiralysed. Our means were small; and tliose means we had 
wiTe 80 placetl as not to b<‘ ea]»ab!e of being at once brought to bear 
against tlje insurgents. And tin; Mirath htree did nothing, 'i'hc fact is, 
that at first otirenemi(‘s were not ]tr(‘par(‘<l to profit by such \iuforeseenand 
tr(‘m(mdou8 events. It was not till afterwards that the Midiamniadans of 
Hindustan ]wrct‘ive<l tliat the re-establishment of the tltrone of Ih^hli, 
the gradual rising of the ^luliammadan |H»pulation, and the losses of the, 
(iritish at so many stations, pr<‘sented an 0 [tjK)rtnuily when they might 
again strike for ein))ire witli some pn»sjK‘<U of success. The fact that 
al'terwards in many districts the p(t<‘pl(* tlirew otf or igtiored our authority, 
and that many individuals, and some classes (•penly roS(* against us, will 
hy no m«;ans j>rove a pnroiieerted cons[)ira<'y, but, on the contrary, will 
admit of much exj>lanati(»n. In no case tiid |M>puIar tumult ])rectHic the 
nnlitary outbreak; but, invariably where it oeeiirrt'd at all, it ensued ii])on 
a mutiny, like cause following elfeet. Tiie population generally were 
]>aHsive at first. ^J'lien, as it a]>fK‘ared that the British were being swept 
otT the fac(* of the land, every village began to folhtw its own course. Jn 
most districts there was, of course, more or less misconduet. Ihit tlinnigh 
the whole time the people, ( veii in tlie u'or>t districts, never embarrassed 
ns half a.s mucli as they wtaild have done had they U'en rcMs at heart. 
Large masses of ixHiple were eoerct'd by the mutineers into insurrection, if 
insurrection it conivi hi' called ; where, aiain, the mutineers were l>eaten 
and ex|HdkHl, th(‘ country rapidly settUul down to ]>eace and order. 
Wherever our officers were able to hold their own, the ]K,^ople remained 
wholly or pirtially tramuiil; when liritish rule ceased, utter disorder 
neccHRarily followed. And certainly the common belief in Hindustan was 
that the British dominion had In-en <xtinguislu‘d. Fnrthennore, it is to 
Iw rememlKTed that in India, as indwtl in almost every other countrv, 
there exista a discontented class ready for any change, in the hope (.»f its 
improving their condition. Moreover, in Iiuiia es{x*cially, there are trilK‘s 
hy nature pndatory, who before our rule subsisteil on jdunder and rapine, 
'rhese were sulxiuixl more than half a century ago by our arms and tmr 
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policy. But the characteristics of those i>oople survive in their descendants, 
'i'he existins; generation cling to the predatory traditions of their fore- 
fatliers. They long for a return o\' the days of inisrule—tlie good old 
times, when tliose niight take who had the |X)wer, and those might keep 
who could. Most of them had indeed never seen a shot tired, and, living 
under the shadow of a strong Government, had become unvvarlike. But, 
wlieu our p)wer Ixcame ecli(>sed and our prestige dimmed, the old instinct, 
the innate love of ]>lunder revived, and the strong k^gan to prey ujH)n the 
weak. Then, again, a considerable section of the |KM)}de, and esjHJCially 
ti e Muliamniadans, are fanatical. This fanatici‘*m, l(M)sed Irorn the bands of 
half a century, became a powerful engitie against us. Wliatcvcr may k* 
the intrinsic merits of our rule, the |K*ople of Imlia can never forget that, 
we are an alien race, in resjx'ct of colour, religion, habits, 8ymi)athies; 
while we, on the otlier hand, ])ractically lorg«‘tting tins, and wrai)ping 
ourselves u]) in our pride, self-reliance, an<i leeling of superiority, m gleet 
the most ordinary j'recautions for our own security, and throw uiX oven 
the slightest restraints on our freedom of action, though our very safety 
may deiH'iul iii)on such precatitioiis. 

r.h The preceding observations convt'V, in the ('hief CorninisBionor's 
judgment, a fair idea of tlui condition of the ]H‘ople after the outbreak in 
the Dehli territory, the Dual), of the Gauges and the Jamnah, and 
Itohilkhand. In Oudh, however, the case w'as ditlerent; there the |)Opu- 
lation had ken long inured to danger and warfare; their martial pride had 
ken fostered by constant success in resistance to their own ruh^rs, and by 
the vast numkrs employed in foreign military service under tlie Hritisli. 
'riiey had always lived free from civil restraint, and they had never felt 
the Aveight of our military power. After the province wjis annexed, we 
]jad not at all a stri-ng military j>osition. We were virtually attempting 
to hold the province l)y troops drawn from itself; we had hut one 
Kuru]K*an regiment, and some European artillery, wdiile we had U[)warfl8 
of 11,<KX) indigenous trooi)s, and whde we had no Eurojxan tnK>pK ready 
at Ijand in adjacent provinces. Yet, notwithstanding all this, wo did, 
while acting \vith the kst intentions, carry out some measures wdiich had 
the ofiect of irritating various influential classes. As a counterjKUse to 
such disaflection, we might Iiave produced contentment and loyalty among 
other classes; but our tenure of dominion had ken t(x> sliort to effect this 
when the outhreak burst upm us. When the influential classes, whom 
our |K)licy had provukeil, lound that the native army were rip; for revolt, 
they addtrd fuel to a rising fire; and, when the crisis arrived, mutiny was 
immediately followed by insurrection. Had wx* V)een able at once to march 
Euroi^ean or other reliable troojm into Oudh in sufficient numkrs, we might 
even then have katen dowui opix)8ition. But this we could not do; and 
many months passed away. During that interval our enemies cons4>]idated 
their |X)wer, and even those* most friendly to our rule wxre, from sheer 
necessity, driven to swx'Il the ranks of our oppments. 

20. It may k that the Su^ reme Government have received information 
from other j^arts of India; but the foregoing conclusions regarding the 
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abBeuGe of any conspiracy, and tbe general conduct of the people, are 
based upon Sir John Lawrence’s knowledge and experience of the 
countries from the Jamnah to theWders of Afghanistan, a tract of full 
100,000 square inilcti, with a )K»puIation of 30,000,000, and comprising the 
very centre and hxjus of rclH.dlion; the place of all otliers where such a 
conspiracy, if it had existed at all, would have been‘most likely to be 
tlistH)vered. 

21 . It will l»c HC‘en that iu the Deputy Judge Advexjate Genorars 
Humming up at the trial much stress is laid on the overtures made by the 
king to the Shah of Persia; but, as already remarked, nothing was elicited 
at the trial to show that these referred to a revolt either of the Bengal 
amiy or the jjeople of Hindustan. The physician Ahsan Ullah dtx^lares, 
that these communications wore indeed treasonable; that the king was 
dissaiiHfied chietly l)e( ause lie was not allowed to set aside his eldest 
son in the succession to the title; and that he had an idea of obtaining 
lielp from Persia and from Oudb, to which latter Court also he des- 
jwitched an emissary ; but the physician adds, that although tbe subversion 
of British Government was mentioned iri these despatches, yet a revolt 
of the HijuVhi army w'as never referred to as a means of accomplishing this. 
During the Persiarj war there is reason to know tliat intrigues were carried 
on bedwcxiii the Courts of Persia and Delili; but it were hardly retusonable 
to suprH)se that if the Shah had reall}' intended to give the King of Dehli 
any aid, or had even believed that a vi(deiit attempt would be made to 
subvert the British j)o\ver iu India, he would have made |x*ace with us just 
at tlie critical time of our fortunes, thereby rt'leasing, for the succour (»f 
India, the troojis which would otherwise be locked up in Persia. Again, 
if the Shah had really l>een cognisant of such an attempt, w’ould he not 
have sent his emissaries to I*eshaw’ar and into the Panjfib ? Had he done 
this, some signs of intrigue would liave certainly l>een jierceptible, but 
none whatever were discovereni; in fact, all that we have learnt regarding 
the intrigues of the king and ids i>arty show that that he did not look to 
any consjnracy or combination in India itself, but rather t/o foreign aid 
from beyond the frontier, from IT'rsia or fixun Russia. Indeed, the notions 
develo|K(l are generally so absurd as to show that these intrigues were 
destitute of any reasonable and were conceived by pers<»ns in a great 
measure ignorant of the subject. 

22. The Chief Commissioner’s o|)irdons and conclusions on this im¬ 
portant subjc'ct have now l)een stateil without reserve. The terrible 
exi»iTienco ot Hindustan during 1857 must ever be ajiplicable to all otlier 
provinces of the empire; it should command attention in tbe Panjdb 
esjKscially. The Chief Commissioner has every reason, to sjveak \vell of the 
Panjdbl trtxips, and indeed it wonld lie difficult to praise too highly their 
services during the pr(.\sent war; they have resisted sore temptations, and 
undergone severe trials. Nevertheless, there w^as a time when it seemed 
doubtful what course they would ultimately adopt; and the Chief Com- 
misaioner fully Iwlieves that, had we taikni to take Dehli last autumn, 
even their fidelity w’ould not have remaintni pnx>f against the bad example 
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around them. At that juncture tlu‘ ('hit'f (Nunmissiotu'r hiinsolf tuudd not 
av(ii<l ai)]>r(‘]H*iidin^ tin* day when, besides tlie Hritish s-hdiers, ih*‘rt‘ would 
be n'> man on our siile. 'Fluit sueli a <iay did not arrive is due only, in the 
(duet" (^nilridssiniier's f'yes, to the inlinite inen^y of the Alnii*ihty. 'Du’ 
misfoi’tuneH and ealamities whieh we e\|>eri<‘ne(‘(l in AtLchanistan tn IHd'J 
were ta'mwvf'd aiul sur]iass(‘d in niielusian diiriiie; ISoT. d'lie issue has 
b<‘<*n le-^s disastrous, be('ause in the last instanee the eoiinlry was less 
stronuU th(' ]K‘<»]»lr less f<'rmidable, and our resources less distant; hut, 
above all, lu-catisc' the Alndiiihiy ItisjMiser <4' Mveuts, th"Uu:li appart’iitly 
det<'nuined to humble, lin<l not resolvetl to destroy us. Many thouehtbd 
and (‘X]>erieiu‘ed men now in India Ixdieve that we have* luaai (*xtricate«l 
fiajiu (lestmet i «111 oidv }'\‘ a series of miracles. It is n<> (axai-tyei'^bion to 
aflirm, that in many instaiea-s the mutineei's aeteil as i( a curse restial on 
their cause. [lad a site.de f ader <-f ahililv ris<‘ii aniouyst them, nay, had 
tljev tdllowed an\' other eoinsc but the iniatuatisl course which tlu'V 
actually di«i jiiirsue in maiiv instauees, \vi‘ must have ht-tm lost heyotid 
red<‘mj>ti'>n ; hut sueli a dest met i"n was not, deciu'ei]; it was a s1ru;,!:'4le 
het\v«‘(‘n ('lirist ianily and civilisation on tiie one sid(‘ an<l barlrirism and 
heathenism mi the other, d'liat we esca|>e(l from dest met ion, ami even 
obtained success, can IxmacMssmted lor in no otber way tlian by atIribulin..!; 
it all to the o)m'ation of the Divine Will. Atid now, havim^ heen preserved 
by I*ro\-id(!ne<' tlms far victorious, it nr;ji:ent.ly Ixdioves us to slri\'(‘ to <j;;jiiu 
a ri'j;]it understanding of tlie nial circumstances which l)rou'.;hf on this 
crisis. If W(^ can hnt axajuire this, then then; is liope that wa* may profit 
hy a know]ed.;e of th(‘ past, and in Ihluia' avoid those eri'ors which liad 
weil-ni;.::!) led to our ruin. 

In eonelnsion, I am to .suhinit the (!in(.‘f (,^)mmissioner\s n'com- 
iiieiidatioii in r(‘L;ard to the fut-uro disposal ol tii(‘ jirisoiau' Muhaimnad 
IIa]i:i ia!‘Sh ill, e\-Kiny:ol Dchli. 'fhe < diiel (l"mmissioner suuyests, t.lien, 
llial the said piisoiier 1»('transp«*rted l)ev<»nd the seas as a fehui, ami Ik* 
kej)t in soiiK- island or s<‘ttlemenl, where lie will he entirelv isolate<l fnun 
all oilier .Muhammadans. As regards tlie j»risoner's wife,/dnat-Mahal, 
and his soli, r(aw;in liakht, m* charges liaviie.; been exhifuti'd a'.;aiiist th(;m, 
and tile latter beiiii^ onlv 17 yi'.ars of ai/e, }»nt they lioth liavum heen 
pi'eseut at l>elili,the ('hiel'('ommissiouer sUL'i^ests th.at, they be allowasl the 
option ot aeeoinpanyimi; the ju'istaier to his plaic of transportation; and 
lhal, in the event of their deeliniij^ to do s<), they Ik* confined as Stale 
pi isoners soiiieulirre in the laavei' l'r()vinees of the l>(ui<^al rresideiicy. 

‘J h While f/nvardinj; tliese pioeeedintzs, 1 am to slaUt that the(/hi<*f 
<'■ unmissioner eoinniends to th(‘, favourable considcration of the Sujinune 
(lo\ (‘mnicnl llie tible e.xertions of Major J. Harriott, of drd Jji^hl 
('avalry, tlie Deputv dnd^e Advocate (ieneral, in eontluctiuL!; this pro¬ 
tracted trial, 'flic (’hiei Coiuniissioner also d(*sires to iirini^ to notice the 
valuable services of Mr. daiues Murph\’, ('ollector of taistoniK, svho ,'wit(;d 
as inti-rpreter to the (‘ourt. d'ins ;^M*iitleman, iinai'led iiy any munsbi, 
translated all the mnneious .md ditlieulL d'K-uinents a,dduccd at tic; trial ; 
he also read the oriyinals b* fore tin- f'ourl, an*! eonduete<i the exaaninatioTi 
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of llm native witnesses. Tin* lranslali()ns an* Ixilioved to be execedinp;! 
faitht’id ; and tin; cirfuinstaucc that In; was able to dispense with nativt 
assist aiu^e in tho wurk (aisiirod seerecy and otlu-r ad van ta'^^es, and cvincec* 
his emijient attainments as an Urdu and l^‘^sian seholar. d’lie (diiel 
Cloininissii»nei\ I am to athi, eont(‘m|4ates siiortly ]H‘<‘posini; some rewanl in 
behalf ol‘ this uk/i it<a ioiis otiieer. 

I hav(‘, iScc. 

(^iymd) b. 'rKMlM.K. 

(M'ruo ('"J'V.) 

(•'ieiiMl) d. W'. K'avj:, 

Sr.-iriais- in 1 hr r'litirai and Soend Dr) tai (meiil'n 
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